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This  is  an  observational  study  of  how  very  young  children  construct,  understand 
and  use  race  and  ethnicity  during  unsupervised  play.  It  challenges  conventional 
behavioral  understandings  that  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  children  cannot 
conceptualize  racial  and  ethnic  notions  because  of  the  children's  stage  of  cognitive 
development.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  and  describe  how,  from  a very 
early  age,  race  and  ethnicity  are  used  in  articulating  the  children's  knowledge  of  their 
world. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Studies  investigating  social  interaction  in  mixed-race  groups  of  children  are  rare, 
in  part  because  such  groups  are  scarce,  especially  among  very  young  children.  This 
scarcity  not  only  prevents  children  from  creating  cross-race  friendships,  but  it  also  makes 
in-depth  observation  of  those  relationships  more  difficult.  My  research  proposes  that 
when  mixed-race  groups  do  form,  a primary  focus  of  social  interaction  will  be  on  race 
and  its  meaning  for  relations  within  those  groups.  Racial  meanings  and  how  they  inform 
children's  behavior  are  the  central  concern  in  this  project. 

Omi  and  Winant  (1986)  maintain  that,  "Everyone  'knows'  what  race  is,  though 
everyone  has  a different  opinion  as  to  how  many  racial  groups  there  are,  what  they  are 
called,  and  who  belongs  in  what  specific  racial  categories"  (p.  3).  Race,  however  it  is 
defined,  has  solid  social  meaning.  At  the  same  time,  mainstream,  Piagetian  theories  of 
child  development  maintain  that  very  young  children,  aged  2 to  5,  literally  cannot  know 
race  or  ethnicity  because  of  their  egocentric  stage  of  cognitive  development.  Because 
they  are  not  able  to  take  the  perspective  of  others,  young  children  are  cognitively 
incapable  of  either  feeling  or  expressing  racial  and  ethnic  concepts  in  any  meaningful 
way  unless  they  receive  active  instruction.  Thus  young  children  cannot  "do"  race.  They 
cannot  make  use  of  it  to  organize  their  lives  or  make  decisions  about  social  behavior. 
Scholars  adhering  to  conventional  theories  of  child  development  point  to  a wide  range  of 
research  demonstrating  that  very  young  children  are  unable  to  recognize  even  their  own 
race  with  any  degree  of  consistency  or  accuracy.  According  to  previous  research,  before 
about  seven  to  eight  years  of  age  the  use  of  racial  categorization  does  not  enter  children's 
social  repertoires  (Goodman,  1964;  Porter,  1971).  Prior  to  this  age  racial  or  ethnic 
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concepts  might  be  employed  by  children,  but  only  in  imitative,  naive  ways,  with  little  or 
no  awareness  of  the  wider  social  meaning. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  provide  an  informed  understanding  of  race  and 
ethnicity  as  a routine  and  recurring  part  of  the  everyday  lives  of  very  young  children. 

Race  is  "done"  (West  and  Zimmerman,  1991)  as  part  of  the  process  of  being  a child  in  a 
diverse  environment.  That  is,  race  becomes  a working  part  of  the  daily  lives  of  children 
through  its  use  in  their  activities.  Race  is  also  done  within  group  action  rather  than  as  an 
individual  activity.  Just  like  adults,  children  develop  a sense  of  themselves  and  construct 
meanings  for  race  within  that  sense  by  engaging  in  social  activity  with  others.  In 
conversation  and  interaction  with  each  other  children  recognize  racial  differences, 
construct  values  and  assign  meanings  for  race.  These  meanings  are  used  to  create  and 
reinforce  ongoing  relationships  with  each  other  on  a daily  basis.  My  focus  here  is  on  the 
neglected  area  of  child-to-child  ineraction.  I will  show  how  race  and  ethnicity  are 
conceptualized  and  used  by  children,  becoming  meaningful  and  useful  social  tools  in 
their  daily  interactions.  Race  and  ethnicity  are  informed  social  accomplishments 
fundamental  to  the  nature  of  daily  life. 

My  work  is  an  exploration  of  the  children's  working  knowledge  of  race  and 
ethnicity.  I rely  on  eleven  months  of  observations  of  children  creating  racial  and  ethnic 
concepts  in  their  own  milieu.  By  doing  this  I am  better  able  to  demonstrate  what  race  and 
ethnicity  mean  to  them  instead  of  relying  on  measures  of  their  ability  to  approximate 
adult  behaviors.  Time  is  important  because  race  may  not  be  a daily  occurrence  but  more 
likely  an  infrequent  event  in  any  particular  child's  life.  However,  that  the  use  of  race  is 
infrequent  does  not  lessen  its  impact  or  importance  in  children's  worlds.  As  William 
Damon  has  pointed  out,  "many  activities  of  profound  theoretical  interest  occur 
infrequently  in  the  course  of  children's  daily  social  lives.  This  is  particularly  true  if  our 
interest  is  not  merely  in  children's  social  behavior  but  in  the  social  knowledge  manifested 
by  the  behavior"  (Damon,  1977,  p.  49).  Since  race  is  a complex  social  construct  that 
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requires  time  to  develop,  my  research  seeks  to  discover  how  children  employ,  cultivate 
and  elaborate  racial  meanings  over  a long  period  of  interaction.  My  descriptions  of  their 
daily  lives  focus  on  what  the  children  select  from  everyday  life  as  meaningful  for  creating 
their  daily  relationships  with  each  other  on  racial  terms.  The  task  is  to  translate  their 
experiences  into  meaningful  sociological  analysis  (Smith,  1987),  balancing  description  of 
their  concrete  experiences  with  explanation  of  the  emergent  racial  themes  that  organize 
these  experiences.  The  children's  knowledge  of  race  is  knowledge  of  the  particular,  a real 
knowledge  that  reflects  the  wider  world  of  adults. 

How  children  chose  to  take  race-based  actions  depends  in  part  on  what  they 
expect  will  be  the  results  of  their  actions  (Miller  et  al.,  1960).  Their  use  of  race  to  explain 
social  relations  also  emerges  from  their  observations  of  race  in  the  adult  world,  where 
race  defines  and  directs  much  interpersonal  relationships.  The  adult  world  also  intrudes 
into  children's  freedom  to  employ  race  as  a social  organizer,  due  to  adult  power  to  limit 
both  the  amount  and  the  form  of  racial  interactions  between  children.  Societal 
assumptions  about  children  and  the  nature  of  their  lives  heavily  informs  our 
understanding  of  race  relations  among  children. 

Intersecting  Social  Hierarchies 

There  are  two  significant  and  interacting  social  hierarchies  that  constrain 
children's  social  activities  in  general  and  racial  activity  in  particular.  First,  an  adult- 
centered  power  structure  defines  children's  social  status  in  relation  to  adults.  Children 
have  little  social  power,  and  they  are  believed  to  possess  only  limited  social  proficiency, 
particularly  if  they  are  under  five  years  of  age.  Their  limited  ability  to  negotiate  the  world 
is  taken  as  reason  to  protect  them  from  it.  Children  are  not  only  believed  to  know  less 
about  the  world  about  them,  but  their  presumed  innocence  is  guarded  by  adults.  This 
protective  stance  takes  on  added  urgency  when  taboo  subjects  like  race  relations  or 


sexuality,  topics  deemed  to  be  inappropriate  for  children.  In  the  G-rated  world  of 
childhood  race  is  an  R-rated  subject. 

A second  social  structure  influencing  children's  activities  places  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder.  American  society  is  solidly  stratified 
by  race,  with  people  of  color  firmly  at  or  near  the  bottom  in  status,  economic  power,  and 
social  prestige  (Feagin  and  Sikes,  1994).  People  of  color  are  seldom  rewarded  and  often 
stigmatized  because  of  their  membership  in  a minority  group.  This  social  sorting  does  not 
escape  the  notice  of  children.  They  learn  very  quickly  that  some  people  are  considered 
"better"  than  others  and  that  evaluation  of  personal  worth  is  to  a great  degree  dependent 
on  each  individual's  skin  color.  This  knowledge  is  gained  within  a discourse  filled  with 
contradictions,  however.  At  the  same  time,  most  children  are  actively  taught  that 
everyone  is  "the  same,"  and  that  race  has  little  meaning.  This  is  the  "content  of  their 
character"  argument  that  drives  the  color-blind  curricula  in  schools.  What  children  are 
taught  and  what  they  see  happening  in  everyday  life  are  often  in  opposition. 

The  Racial  Hierarchy 

Black  child  development  is  an  area  of  considerable  interest,  attracting  students  in 
multiple  disciplines  but  dominated  by  psychology  and  education  research.  The  long 
history  of  research  on  children's  awareness  of  race  has  its  foundations  in  the  experiences 
of  Black  children  and  their  ability  to  survive  in  a society  hostile  to  them  because  of  their 
skin  color.  This  body  of  knowledge  centers  on  the  differences  and  deficiencies  of  Black 
children.  In  a comprehensive  review  of  all  dissertations  completed  during  the  years  1927 
through  1979,  Myers,  et  al.  (1982)  addressed  issues  relevant  to  Black  children  and  their 
language,  physical,  cognitive,  personality,  and  social  development.  The  work  clarifies 
and  summarizes  research  efforts  over  50  years,  analyzing  the  content  of  627  studies  by 
their  theoretical  focus,  variables  employed,  and  population  composition  and  size.  Most  of 
these  studies  used  small  to  moderate-sized  samples,  employed  either  all-Black  samples  or 
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Black/White  children  only,  routinely  confounded  socioeconomic  status  with  race,  and 
relied  primarily  on  standard  and  well-established  psychosocial  measures  for  evaluation. 

In  other  words,  the  studies  were  conducted  with  an  eye  to  identifying  Black  children's 
shortcomings  in  psychological  and  cognitive  domains  when  compared  with  white  norms. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  social  development  studies  relied  exclusively  on  established 
and  frequently  used  psychological  measures,  despite  evidence  that  many  of  the  scales 
used  were  either  inappropriate  or  invalid  for  use  with  non- White  or  non-middle-class 
research  subjects.  There  was  some  effort  in  a few  studies  to  develop  new  measurement 
scales,  in  response  to  criticism  of  bias,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  dissertation  studies 
remained  almost  completely  reliant  on  psychometric  measures.  Myers  et  al.  (1982) 
conclude  by  suggesting  that  the  answers  to  questions  that  continue  to  confound 
researchers  (e.g.,  why  do  Black  children  continue  to  show  considerable  psychoemotional 
and  cognitive  vulnerability  despite  years  of  intervention)  can  best  be  investigated  with  a 
different  approach.  We  are  in  need  of  studies  that  conceptualize  Black  child  development 
as  a complex  phenomenon. 

The  complexity  of  society  must  be  included  in  any  serious  examination  of 
children's  attempts  to  negotiate  a racially  stratified  society.  Social  science  has  yet  to  offer 
a model  of  development  that  can  describe,  understand,  and  create  a meaningful  account 
of  the  many  factors  influencing  how  children  think  about  and  use  race.  It  is  particularly 
urgent  that  such  a model  be  developed  to  comprehend  the  meanings  of  race  for  young 
children.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  between  the  years  of  two  and  five  most  children  come 
to  understand  mental  representations  and  develop  their  theories  about  others  (Astington, 
1993).  If  this  is  true,  and  if  it  is  also  the  case  that  these  ways  of  thinking  are  not  amenable 
to  change,  then  it  becomes  even  more  critical  to  understand  children's  racial  thinking. 

Racial  recognition  is  an  essential  part  of  all  children's  experiences  in  American 
social  life,  even  for  those  children  who  have  little  active,  personal  experience  with 
people  of  another  race.  In  our  society  children  cannot  avoid  race.  For  white  children. 
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doing  race  properly  requires  knowing  the  importance  of  being  white,  sustaining  that  sense 
of  importance  and  reproducing  it  within  the  context  of  their  interactions  with  other 
children,  particularly  children  of  color.  For  the  minority  child,  doing  race  also  involves 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  being  white,  and  this  knowledge  is  formed  through  a 
process  of  comparison  with  the  dominant  group  rather  than  through  membership  in  white 
society.  The  knowledge  base  of  the  minority  child  necessarily  includes  not  only  a sense 
of  the  power  of  whiteness,  but  also  a sense  of  minority  status  as  relatively  powerless. 

How  this  social  knowledge  is  constructed  depends  in  part  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
interactions  with  the  dominant  white  society. 

New  members  to  any  society  must  be  acquainted  with  existing  systems  of  social 
inequality  based  on  race  and  ethnicity.  This  process  of  acculturation  is  critical,  for  the 
survival  of  both  the  newcomer  and  the  system.  The  foundations  of  racial  socialization  are 
located  in  young  children's  interactions  with  members  of  both  their  own  and  other  racial 
and  ethnic  groups.  The  issue  of  children's  awareness  of  the  values  attached  to  racial  and 
ethnic  group  membership  is  also  critical  and  might  be  better  understood  in  part  through 
examining  how  their  behaviors  reflect  existing  racial  order.  Adult  understandings  of 
children's  behaviors  are  constrained,  however,  by  the  power  relationship  between  adults 
and  children.  The  realities  of  children's  actual  lived  experiences  are  often  mysteries  to 
adults.  Children  often  do  not  allow  adults  into  their  worlds  because  they  are  aware  of 
adult  authority  and  its  power  to  constrain  their  activities.  They  construct  their  worlds 
seeking  to  avoid  adult  interference  as  much  as  possible  while  going  about  the  business  of 
becoming  functioning  social  beings. 

The  Adult/Child  Power  Relationship 

A substantial  system  of  stratification  exists  in  the  power  relations  between  adults 
and  children,  a structure  of  relationships  that  places  children  Firmly  and  irreconcilably  at 
the  bottom.  Children  are  embedded  in  a power  structure  that  ensures  adult  dominance  in 
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all  areas.  This  arrangement  creates  a view  of  children  as  social  and  mental  incompetents. 
Children  are  prohibited  from  owning  property,  cannot  vote,  are  compelled  to  attend 
school,  have  few  due-process  protections,  and  can  be  legally  beaten  by  their  parents  and 
even  by  school  officials  in  many  states.  There  are  few  constitutional  rights  that  are 
afforded  to  children.  The  United  States,  along  with  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya  and  South  Africa, 
has  refused  to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  (Gill, 
1992),  primarily  because  ratification  of  children's  rights  would  endanger  the  rights  of 
parents.  In  America  we  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  children  are  persons  deserving  of  the 
respect  and  protection  of  our  laws,  except  where  the  laws  are  particularly  written  for 
juveniles.  Children,  as  a class  of  people  in  this  country,  remain  chattel  owned  by  their 
parents,  unless  unusual  circumstances  can  be  proven  to  exist  (Burgess,  1992). 

Within  the  legal  system  adult  interests  and  parental  rights  prevail.  While  this 
interest  usually  is  phrased  in  terms  of  "family  unification"  or  "preservation,"  the  results  of 
court  actions  devoted  to  keeping  children  with  their  "natural"  parents  are  an 
unprecedented  number  of  children  who  find  themselves  in  desperate  situations,  often  for 
years,  while  courts  wrangle  out  custody  and  placement  questions  (Gill,  1992).  The 
emphasis  on  parental  rights  has  meant  that  children  are  left  open  to  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  abuse  and  neglect,  all  under  the  auspices  of  providing  justice  to  the  family. 

Beyond  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect,  children  are  routinely  assumed  to  be  incapable 
of  acting  as  witnesses  in  courts,  as  agents  in  their  own  economic  interests,  or  of  making 
decisions  about  their  academic  placements  (Ceci  and  Bruck,  1995).  Children's  testimony 
is  routinely  questioned  for  accuracy,  with  the  general  assumption  that  children  will 
contrive  or  confuse  issues  and  seek  to  please  the  adults  questioning  them  rather  than  to 
relate  the  truth.  Children  in  court  operate  under  different  standards  than  those  applying  to 
adults,  can  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  rules,  and  are  assumed  to  be  not  credible  as 
witnesses  because  of  the  status  as  children.  Their  actions  are  often  interpreted  according 
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to  age-appropriate  levels  of  development  (Grant,  1992).  Usually,  children's  credibility 
must  be  demonstrated,  while  adults'  reliability  is  taken  for  granted. 

That  children's  experiences  are  different  from  those  of  adults  becomes  automatic, 
"common  sense"  grounds  for  distinguishing  children's  experiences  as  less  than  and  thus 
inferior  to  adult  experiences.  This  is  true  whether  the  experiences  in  question  are  social  or 
intellectual.  Children  are  conceived  of  as  incomplete,  impulsive,  incompetent  and 
immature,  proto-persons  in  need  of  control,  guidance  and  constant  adult  intervention. 
Adult-centered  assumptions  on  children  as  deficient  adults  have  been  largely  accepted  by 
researchers,  despite  the  fact  that  our  overall  knowledge  of  children's  actual  capabilities  is 
fairly  limited.  However,  this  conviction  has  lead  to  a view  of  children  that  precludes 
accepting  them  as  functioning  persons.  Frances  Waksler  ( 1986)  has  pointed  out  that 
admitting  that  children  are  competent  social  actors  and  suggesting  that  their  lives  should 
be  given  serious  consideration  can  invite  harsh  criticism.  Scholars  who  have  taken  this 
approach  have  had  their  academic  competence  questioned.  Waksler  also  suggests  that 
accounts  of  children's  lives  from  the  children's  perspectives  are  rare  because  children  are 
not  expected  to  have  perspectives  that  must  be  considered.  Instead,  children  are  perceived 
as  inconsequential  to  their  own  lives,  entirely  dependent  on  adults  for  development. 

The  first  of  the  two  structures,  racial  stratification,  provides  the  conceptual  tools 
for  children  to  use  in  the  creation  of  race  relations.  The  second  system,  adult  dominance, 
disables  both  the  children  and  the  adults  who  seek  to  understand  children's  lives.  By  the 
time  children  are  three  they  have  learned  that  some  behaviors  and  language  must  be 
concealed  from  adults.  They  have  learned  that  adults  view  some  behaviors  as 
inappropriate  for  use  by  children.  Race,  racist  language,  and  racist  exclusion  are  high  on 
this  list  of  inappropriate  behaviors.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  power  relations  between 
children  and  adults  enables  adults  to  dismiss  or  redefine  children's  behavior,  actually 
facilitating  the  children's  concealing  activities. 
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Both  the  adult/child  power  disparity  and  the  wider,  racial  stratification  of 
American  society  provide  children  with  a set  of  social  tools.  This  social  equipment  is 
necessary  for  survival  and  derives  from  the  structure  and  content  of  the  overall  culture. 
Culture  provides  a sort  of  "tool  kit  of  symbols,  stories,  rituals,  and  world  views"  for 
negotiating  and  reproducing  society  (Swidler,  1986,  p.  273).  Children  can  choose  from 
either  set,  or  both,  selecting  tools  appropriate  for  a situation  as  it  is  encountered.  As 
children  gain  in  social  experience  they  add  to  their  toolboxes.  Their  selections  are 
informed  primarily  by  how  well  the  available  tools  fit  the  job  at  hand  rather  than  by 
children's  level  of  facility  and  experience  with  the  tools.  That  is,  if  a child  determines  that 
racial  tools  be  put  into  play  in  order  to  accomplish  a goal,  then  that  child  will  select  from 
among  the  racial  or  ethnic  concepts  available  from  their  own  toolbox. 

Review  of  the  Literature 


Mainstream  Concepts  of  Race  and  Children's  Abilities 

In  the  mainstream  research  on  young  children  there  is  a powerful  tendency  to 
either  eliminate  or  diminish  the  importance  of  children's  experiences.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  research  addressing  very  young  children's  attitudes  toward  race  and  ethnicity.  The 
traditional  view  of  young  children  holds  them  as  cognitively  incapable  of  understanding 
abstract  concepts,  designating  them  as  egocentric  and  unable  to  assume  another's 
perspective.  These  conceptions  of  children's  abilities  are  often  drawn  from  Jean  Piaget's 
theories  of  cognitive  development.  Throughout  his  long  career,  Piaget  described  and 
refined  a theory  of  cognitive  capability  that  divides  the  development  of  human  beings 
into  four  distinct  stages:  sensorimotor  (birth  to  age  2),  preoperational  (ages  2 to  6), 
concrete  operational  (ages  7 to  1 1),  and  formal  operational  (age  12  and  older).  The 
implications  of  Piaget's  theory  are  far-reaching,  but  his  primary  notion  is  this:  Children's 
systems  of  thought  are  fundamentally  and  irreconcilably  different  from  those  of  adults. 
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This  difference  means  that  children  are  incapable  of  understanding  information  in  the 
same  way  adults  understand  it,  with  the  result  that  information,  especially  abstract 
information,  must  be  very  carefully  selected  and  matched  to  the  child's  operational  level 
of  thought.  Information  that  is  not  developmentally  appropriate  will  simply  not  be 
understood,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  delivered  to  the  child  because  the  child's  system 
of  thinking  is  qualitatively  and  fundamentally  different  from  the  adult  system  (Saunders 
and  Bingham-Newman,  1984). 

Piaget's  system  of  cognitive  development  sees  children's  lives  as  a series  of 
movements  from  one  stage  of  intellectual  development  to  another,  with  movement 
motivated  by  a quest  to  achieved  intellectual  equilibrium  with  the  environment.  It  is  an 
assimilationist  perspective  wherein  each  child  undergoes  a process  of  constant 
reconciliation  between  new  experiences  and  past  realities.  It  is  also  a linear  process,  each 
stage  neatly  and  precisely  following  the  other.  New  experiences  are  seen  as  challenges  to 
an  individual  child's  conceptions  of  how  the  world  works.  These  challenges  create 
cognitive  anomalies,  which  then  produce  intellectual  tension.  Children  mature  cognitively 
as  they  work  to  alleviate  this  tension,  first  by  assimilating  the  new  experience  and  then 
fitting  it  into  their  existing  mental  scheme  of  thought.  The  world  that  must  be 
accommodated  is,  of  course,  the  adult  world.  Successful  accommodation  to  this  world 
occurs  when  children  are  able  to  shift  their  thinking  to  adult  forms  of  mental  activity. 

That  is,  children's  thinking  remains  childish  and  incomplete  until  they  begin  to  think  like 
an  adult.  Until  then,  children  are  assumed  to  be  mentally  operating  under  either 
"preoperational"  or  "concrete"  forms  of  thinking  and  are  likely  to  misperceive  objective 
information,  especially  abstract  information. 

When  this  view  of  children  is  applied  to  research,  it  has  a profound  impact  on 
how  research  is  designed.  The  primary  concentration  on  cognition  and  the  explicitly 
hierarchical  nature  of  Piaget's  stages  of  development  stress  the  endpoint  of  a series  of 
achievement  steps  and  demand  that  researchers  applying  Piagetian  theory  to  their  work 
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limit  their  attention  to  three  areas  of  individual  intellectual  activity:  content,  function  and 
structure.  Additionally,  the  concentration  on  individual  skills  forces  research  to  ignore  the 
social  nature  of  children's  lives  in  favor  of  identifying  narrow  and  severely  constrained 
mental  activities  that  may  have  no  clear  connection  to  lived  reality. 

Mainstream  theories  of  cognitive  development  (Kohlberg,  1969;  Piaget,  1926, 
1932)  also  stress  that  children  do  not  show  solid  awareness  of  the  significance  of  social 
concepts  until  they  are  at  least  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  sometimes  even  later. 
Egocentricity  is  the  natural  state  of  the  child,  particularly  the  young  child,  and 
egocentricity  must  be  overcome  before  abstractions  can  be  dealt  with  and  more  objective, 
rational  thought  processes  emerge. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Piaget  never  investigated  children  in  a social  setting  that  was 
not  dominated  by  an  adult,  he  insists  that  the  young  child  is  unaware  of  social  interaction 
and  remains  egocentric  even  when  at  play  with  others.  Piaget  stated,  "He  [the  child] 
plays  in  an  individualistic  manner  with  material  that  is  social.  Such  is  egocentrism" 
(Piaget,  1932,  p.  27).  In  a later  work,  Piaget  elaborates  on  this  contention.  "We  must 
expect  childish  reasoning  to  differ  very  considerably  from  ours,  to  be  less  deductive  and 
above  all  less  rigorous"  (Campbell,  1976,  p.  17).  These  expectations  are  revealed  when 
Piaget  warns  the  researcher  to  be  aware  that,  "childish  idiom  ought  to  display  a 
discontinuous  and  chaotic  character  in  contrast  to  the  deductive  style  of  the  adult,  logical 
relations  being  omitted  or  taken  for  granted"  (Campbell,  1976,  p.  18).  However,  Piaget's 
own  investigation  of  children's  allegiance  to  their  country  provides  some  evidence  for 
internal  contradiction  with  his  own  theory. 

Piaget  acknowledged  that,  for  children,  the  recognition  that  they  belong  to  a 
particular  racial  or  ethnic  group  is  a slow  and  laborious  process  requiring  a great  deal  of 
time  and  a high  level  of  cognitive  functioning.  The  notion  of  ethnicity  presents  cognitive 
theories  of  development  with  a paradox:  the  development  of  nationalism,  or 
sociocentricity,  requires  that  the  child  undertake  to  redevelop  the  egocentricity  lost  at  an 
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earlier  stage  of  development.  Sociocentricity  seems  to  require  that  the  original 
egocentricity  come  into  use  again,  as  justification  for  the  belief  that  the  child's  own 
country  is  preferable  to  others. 

In  his  investigation  of  children's  understanding  of  "homeland,"  Piaget  directed  a 
series  of  questions  toward  children  on  their  knowledge  of  how  town,  canton,  and  nation 
fit  together  into  a cognitive  whole  (Piaget  and  Weil,  1951).  He  warns  that  this  survey  of 
children's  attitudes  toward  ethnicity  is  limited  and  should  be  interpreted  cautiously, 
mainly  because  of  his  own  inability  to  accurately  ascertain  the  extent  of  parental 
influences  in  the  children's  attitude  formation.  In  the  course  of  describing  his  efforts, 

Piaget  asks,  but  does  not  offer  an  answer  to,  a most  intriguing  question.  Given  that 
sociocentricity  emerges  at  some  point  in  an  individual's  life,  and  given  that  this  is 
contrary  to  the  shedding  of  egocentricity  that  is  so  necessary  for  cognitive  maturation, 

Piaget  poses  two  possibilities: 

The  readiness  with  which  the  various  forms  of  nationalist  sociocentricity  later 
emerge  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  either  that  at  some  stage  there  emerge 
influences  extraneous  to  the  trends  noticeable  during  the  child's  development  (but 
then  why  are  these  influences  accepted?),  or  else  that  the  same  obstacles  that 
impeded  the  process  of  'decentration'  and  integration  (once  the  idea  of  homeland 
takes  shape)  crop  up  again  at  all  levels  and  constitute  the  commonest  cause  of 
disturbances  and  tensions  (Campbell,  1976,  p.  38). 

Unfortunately,  Piaget  opts  to  investigate  the  second,  more  psychological  possibility  and 
leaves  unexamined  the  more  elusive  but  far  more  intriguing  first  hypothesis:  outside 
forces  intrude  and  are  accepted  by  the  child.  Egocentrism  maintains  its  hold  on  Piaget's 
interpretation  of  children's  ethnic  attitudes,  returning  to  dominate  his  consideration  of 
ethnic  attachment.  I suggest  that  the  extraneous,  intervening  influences,  as  Piaget  refers 
to  them,  are  the  structures  of  social  organization  and  social  life  surrounding  each  child. 
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Difficulties  immediately  become  apparent  when  attempting  to  apply  Piagetian 
theory  to  the  investigation  of  children's  social  behavior.  Because  a cognitive  focus 
remains  on  the  inner  workings  of  the  cognitive  mind,  children's  actual  behavior  is 
interpreted  by  comparison  with  the  expected  behavior  for  a child  at  that  stage  of 
development.  Under  this  framework,  the  more  adult-like  a child's  behavior  becomes,  the 
more  developed  that  child  is,  both  mentally  and  socially.  The  child  progresses  in  a linear 
fashion  through  the  stages  of  development  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  mature,  functional 
adulthood.  Intellectual  maturation  is  reached  when  a child  can  approximate  adult  levels  of 
thought.  While  this  view  of  children  may  be  useful  when  considering  their  ability  to 
handle  grammatical  or  mathematical  concepts,  relying  on  this  framework  to  understand 
children's  racial-ethnic  thinking  and  social  behavior  is  fraught  with  difficulties. 

A strength  of  my  focus  on  race  as  it  occurs  in  normal,  everyday,  natural  settings 
that  are  under  children's  direct  control  is  that  this  focus  allows  me  to  establish  what 
children  are  actually  saying  and  doing  and  to  observe  up  close  what  needs  explaining  and 
description.  Contrast  this  approach  with  the  cognitive  perspective  that  assumes  nothing 
racial  can  occur,  and  that  thus  there  is  nothing  to  explain. 

When  observing  children  it  becomes  apparent  that  a lack  of  a precise 
understanding  of  the  adult  dynamics  of  race  relations  does  not  hinder  them  from 
developing  their  own  racial  dynamics.  I suggest  that  motivation  in  the  sense  of  deliberate, 
thought-out  racism  is  not  necessary  for  understanding  children's  use  of  race  as  an 
organizing  concept.  The  nature  of  life  itself  is  the  primary  motivator.  As  Miller  et  al. 

( 1960)  point  out,  any  plan  of  action  for  behavior  that  a social  actor  might  chose  is  drawn 
from  a collection  of  potential  plans,  all  developed  out  of  the  experience  of  everyday 
living.  For  children,  attention  to  race  arises  from  its  salience  to  the  interactional  situation 
at  hand.  The  very  real  images  of  race  are  available  to  the  children  through  direct 
observation  of  the  world  around  them  and  are  grounded  in  the  active  racial  structure  of 
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society.  Many  choices  of  action  accumulate  over  a period  of  time  and  solidify  race  as  a 
working  concept  for  children. 

Vygotsky's  Theory  of  Cognitive  Development 

Lev  Vygotsky  (1978)  developed  a far  more  useful  theoretical  framework  for 
investigating  cognitive  development.  Similar  to  Mead's  (1934)  view  of  the  self  as  a 
product  of  interaction  with  society,  Vygotsky  views  children  as  social  actors,  agents 
actively  involved  in  the  creation  of  their  own  lives.  There  are  three  components  to 
Vygotskian  theory  that  contribute  to  its  usefulness  in  the  sociological  analysis  of 
children's  race  relations.  First,  he  asserts  that  every  part  of  a child's  cultural  development 
occurs  on  the  social  level  first.  "All  higher  functions  originate  as  actual  relations  between 
individuals"  (Vygotsky,  1978,  p.  57).  Activities  that  start  as  external  and  detached 
become  a part  of  the  actor's  internal  makeup  through  mental  and  actual  reconstruction  of 
the  activity  over  time,  recreating  social  events  in  a long  series  of  developmental  steps. 

The  idea  of  racial  concepts  being  a part  of  a social  "toolbox"  figures  here.  Just  like  adults, 
children  are  not  limited  to  what  is  taught  to  them  directly,  and  do  not  have  to  actually 
experience  a social  event  in  order  to  appreciate  its  significance.  The  "toolbox"  of  others' 
experiences  and  social  knowledge  is  wide  open  and  its  contents  are  available  to  anyone, 
including  children. 

Once  children  begin  to  recognize  the  social  importance  of  race  as  a cultural  sign, 
they  begin  to  reconstruct  it  into  a meaningful  intellectual  and  interactional  device.  This 
notion  is  critical  for  understanding  the  nature  of  a child's  racial  thinking:  time  is  needed 
for  this  process  of  construction.  The  abstract,  complicated  social  concept  of  race  and  its 
construction  are  accomplished  through  the  long-term,  interactional  use  of  race  in  social 
activity.  Vygotsky's  approach  incorporates  the  whole  toolbox.  All  aspects  of  the 
individual's  history,  previous  behavior,  and  current  behavior  (and  possible  rationale  for 
the  individual's  behavior  in  its  design)  focus  on  how  the  immediate  behavior  is 
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transformed  into  thought  and  the  thought  into  action.  The  transformation  of  thought  into 
an  action  is  a central  concern. 

A second  crucial  component  of  Vygotskian  theory  is  his  contention  that  child 
development  is  not  a smooth  and  linear  process  gradually  accumulating  orderly  change 
toward  a definable  goal  of  "maturity."  Rather,  cognitive  development  is  an  uneven, 
spasmodic  and  adaptive  process,  responding  to  both  internal  and  external  stimuli  and 
transforming  social  experiences  into  complex  systems  of  meanings. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly  for  understanding  the  development  of  race- 
oriented  behavior  in  young  children,  play  and  the  fantasy  world  of  play  is  central. 

Vygotsky  views  play  as  a much  more  powerful  determinant  of  learning  than  that  provided 
by  direct  instruction,  primarily  because  of  play's  immediacy  and  urgency  for  the  child. 

That  is,  through  play  the  child  is  connected  to  the  social  world,  a critical  developmental 
need.  A central  flaw  in  many  mainstream  theories  of  child  development  is  the  conception 
of  play  as  a child's  "other"  world,  a world  not  reflective  of  reality  but  existing  only  in  the 
child's  individual  mind.  In  Vygotskian  terms,  however,  children's  attempts  to  make  sense 
of  the  world  through  manipulating  it  in  play  are  deadly  serious.  Action  and  meaning  in 
play  are  crucial  enabling  factors  for  children,  empowering  them  to  learn  about  and 
function  in  the  social  world  by  relying  on  internal  constructs  (meanings)  as  well  as 
external  stimuli. 

In  play  children  strive  to  learn  about  and  provide  meaning  for  compelling  social 
phenomena.  Race  is  such  a phenomenon.  The  motivation  is  also  rooted  in  developing  the 
ability  to  act  independently  of  direct  stimuli.  The  development  of  independence,  the 
creation  of  willful  behavior,  informs  both  what  the  child  will  perceive  as  a compelling 
social  stimuli  and  how  this  perception  is  put  into  action.  Through  the  use  of  complex  and 
compelling  social  phenomena  like  race,  meaning  moves  beyond  the  recognition  of  shape 
and  color  and  size  and  proceeds  toward  recognitions  of  culture,  human  relations,  and  the 
creation  of  symbols. 
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Omi  & Winant  (1986,  p.  68)  suggest  that  "effort  must  be  made  to  understand  race 
as  an  unstable  and  'decentered'  complex  of  social  meanings  constantly  being  transformed 
by  political  struggle."  This  is  exactly  what  Vygotsky  insisted  was  the  nature  of  children's 
development:  the  slow  and  spasmodic  accumulation  of  transformation  in  meanings  for 
social  concepts  (see  Vygotsky,  p.  102). 

Implications  of  Piagetian  Perspectives  for  Research  on  Race  Awareness  in  Children 

When  young  children's  activities  are  defined  as  egocentric,  research  approaches 
study  with  a view  of  the  child  as  highly  individual,  internally  oriented,  and  possessed  of 
no  ability  to  realize  that  one's  own  perspective  of  the  world  is  not  necessarily  shared  by 
others.  Thus  the  preoperational  child  functions  with  an  intellectual  handicap: 
preoperational  intelligence  lacks  structure  and  is  not  a unified  system  of  thought 
(Saunders  and  Bingham-Newman,  1984).  A child  in  this  stage  will  provide  "wrong" 
answers  to  questions  about  the  spatial  arrangement  of  objects,  for  example.  This  is 
because  the  child  cannot  mentally  visualize  an  arrangement  of  physical  objects  from  a 
different,  other-centered  perspective.  A young  child  must  physically  move  to  a second 
perspective  in  order  to  "correctly"  depict  it. 

This  assumed  inability  to  take  another's  perspective  is  extended  to  encompass 
children's  capabilities  in  social  interactions.  The  lack  of  intellectual  unity  and  structure 
precludes  mature  awareness  of  social  concepts.  Since  a young  child  lacks  the  ability  to 
accurately  visualize  or  describe  even  concrete  objects,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
abstract  social  concepts  will  be  equally  impossible  for  children  to  employ.  Egocentricity 
defines  the  realm  of  social  relationships.  Any  social  definitions  that  a young  child 
constructs  can  be  assumed  to  be  transient  reflections  of  the  child's  overall  incapacity  to 
grasp  mature  social  functioning.  Constructs  such  as  race,  gender  or  class  require  the 
conservation  of  higher  order  ideas  and  are  thus  either  non-existent  or  incomplete  in  the 
young  child.  Those  notions  that  a child  may  express  about  an  abstraction  like  race  are 
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thus  easily  dismissed  as  primitive,  childish,  or  naive  imitations  of  adult  behaviors  rather 
than  as  reflections  of  the  child's  interpretation  of  social  reality.  The  presumption  of 
disability  in  the  mental  functioning  of  the  child  informs  research  and  guides  both  the 
overall  design  of  inquiry  and  the  interpretation  of  findings. 

Further  hurdles  of  development  facing  the  child  include  the  notions  of  centration, 
transformation,  object  permanence,  and  conservation  of  the  absolute  quantity  and  quality 
of  objects.  Because  these  ideas  are  central  to  theories  of  cognition  and  cognition  is 
deemed  essential  to  attitude  formation,  cognitive  development  theory  has 
disproportionately  informed  research  on  the  development  of  attitudes  on  racial  and 
ethnicity,  gender,  class,  handicap  and  social  status.  This  influence  has  resulted  in  an 
illusory  portrait  of  the  nature  of  children's  behavior  within  the  context  of  lived 
experience. 

When  cognition  is  not  afforded  primacy  in  the  understanding  of  children,  a very 
different  image  of  children's  abilities  in  the  social  world  emerges.  Research  on  children's 
perceptions  of  reality  has  shown  that  when  children  are  presented  with  experimental 
choices  that  reflect  their  experiences,  by  the  age  of  three  they  can  clearly  distinguish 
between  reality  and  the  nonreal  (Woolley  and  Wellman,  1990).  Young  children  instead 
"have  difficulty  understanding  that  representations  such  as  percepts  (or  beliefs)  can 
conflict  with  reality  instead  of  mirroring  it  faithfully"  (Woolley  and  Wellman,  1990,  p. 
960).  However,  this  confusion  also  holds  sway  when  adults  are  considering  beliefs  in 
contrast  to  reality.  For  example,  there  are  probably  few  adults  who  can  accurately  answer 
the  question,  "What  is  truth?"  That  this  is  also  true  for  children  is  not  sufficient  cause  to 
believe  that  their  confusion  is  an  essential  part  of  their  mental  life. 
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Cognition  and  the  Development  of  Ethnic  and  Racial  Identification 

In  general,  theorists  of  racial  identity  have  not  troubled  themselves  with 
accounting  for  the  racial  attitudes  or  behaviors  of  very  young  children.  Their  focus  stays 
almost  exclusively  upon  either  adolescent  or  adult  development  (Arce,  1981;  Atkinson  et 
al.,  1989;  Cross,  1991;  Helms,  1990;  Kim,  1981;  Phi nney  and  Rotheram,  1987),  with 
children's  attitudes  either  dismissed  as  unimportant  for  understanding  adult  attitude 
development  (Cross,  1991)  or  explained  away  as  imitative  of  family  surroundings  (Kim, 
1981). 

However,  the  presumption  that  young  children  are  simply  imitating  their  parent's 
behaviors  is  not  borne  out  by  research.  In  research  contradiction  is  the  rule,  with  some 
studies  pointing  to  either  strong  parental/environmental  influences  (Cross,  1987)  while 
others  demonstrate  that  children's  perspectives  on  other  races  develop  in  opposition  to 
direct  teaching  by  parents  (Branch  and  Newcombe,  1986).  Branch  and  Newcombe's 
(1986)  investigation  of  children's  attitudes  as  a correlate  of  parental  attitudes  reveals 
some  of  the  discrepancies  of  research  on  young  children's  racial  attitudes.  They  found 
that  the  4-  and  5-year-old  children  of  pro-Black  parents  expressed  pro-white  attitudes,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  their  parents'  expressed  beliefs.  Frances  Aboud  suggests  that  these 
children  were,  "interpreting  their  parents'  attitude  and  belief  statements  in  a way  that  was 
different  from  what  the  parents  intended.  Consequently,  it  remains  a puzzle  how  to 
explain  or  predict  the  direction  of  minority  children's  preferences  in  the  4 to  7 year  age 
range"  (Aboud,  1988,  p.  126).  Aboud  used  this  study  to  contradict  those  who  point  to 
parental  and  community  influences  as  mediators  between  children  and  society,  but 
offered  no  insight  on  how  children  create  their  own  meanings  for  social  variables.  Other 
research  reveals  that  children's  actual  behavior  sometimes  contradicts  their  self-reports  on 
their  own  attitudes  (Troyna  and  Hatcher,  1992). 

Cognitive-developmental  theories  derived  from  Piaget's  standpoint  stress  that 
children's  expressed  social  attitudes  reflect  their  stage  of  cognitive  development  rather 
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than  their  actual  social  experiences,  insisting  that  their  reasoning  on  social  phenomena  is 
limited  by  their  developmental  stage.  This  framework  utilizes  experimental  techniques 
and  statistical  interpretations  of  data  rigorously  obtained  under  reproducible  conditions. 
The  emphasis  is  on  linear  development  of  measurable  attitudes  which  are  assumed  to 
develop  to  a logical  endpoint.  Research  on  racial  attitudes  in  young  children  driven  by 
this  perspective  focuses  on  children's  abilities  to  accurately  process  age-appropriate  racial 
information  provided  by  adults  in  a testing  scenario.  This  mainstream  position  is 
exemplified  in  Bigler  and  Liben's  recent  study  (1993)  of  children's  racial  attitudes.  Their 
work  relies  on  pictures  and  stories  designed  by  adults,  depicting  Euro-American  and 
African-American  characters  in  stereotypical  scenarios  and  presented  to  children  in  a 
testing  situation.  The  children  are  first  told  stories  about  these  pictures  and  then  the 
investigator  asks  them  to  look  at  another  set  of  pictures  depicting  people  of  various  races 
and  ages  and  both  genders.  The  cognitive  task  then  becomes  to  "accurately"  sort  these 
pictures  of  imaginary  individuals  into  groups  of  "people  who  go  together."  This  activity, 
coupled  with  the  children's  responses  to  an  oral  test  of  racial  attitudes  1,  is  used  as  an 
indicator  of  racial  prejudice. 

In  this  type  of  research  the  accuracy  of  the  child's  description  is  determined  by 
their  ability  to  approximate  adult  standards.  Bigler  and  Liben  do  not  account  for  how  the 
child  defines  a racial  group  or  what  criteria  the  child  uses  to  determine  which  individual 
belongs  to  which  group.  The  technique  instead  focuses  on  prejudice,  which  is  again 
defined  along  adult  forms  of  understanding,  and  does  not  require  that  children  define  their 
views  on  race.  All  they  must  do  is  respond  to  adult-provided  racial  markers.  The  research 
aims  more  for  reproducibility  of  results  than  for  understanding  of  the  nature  of  prejudice 
or  the  meaning  of  race  for  children.  The  realities  of  life  for  children  and  how  they  live  it 
are  ignored  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  a snapshot  of  individual  attitudes  in  a brief  and 

1 Usually  the  Preschool  Racial  Attitudes  Measures  II  (PRAM  II),  is  used  to  test  preschoolers' 
racial  attitudes,  although  a variety  of  tests  are  available  for  researchers  (see  Williams,  Best, 
Boswell,  Mattson  and  Graves,  1975) 
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essentially  meaningless  interaction  for  the  child  being  tested.  Finally,  Bigler  and  Liben 
center  their  interpretation  on  a deficit  model  of  intellectual  functioning  assumed  to  be 
holding  sway  in  the  preoperational  child. 

Aboud  (1988)  also  relies  upon  the  assumed  cognitive  deficit  model  to  frame  her 
examination  of  prejudice  in  children,  despite  her  declaration  that  research  should  not 
merely  brush  off  children's  racial  attitudes  as  reflections  of  parental  attitudes.  She  asserts 
that,  "certain  components  of  the  definition  [of  racial  attitudes]  are  too  sophisticated  to 
exist  as  such  in  children.  For  example,  the  psychological  structures  of  children  are 
generally  simpler  than  those  of  adults,  in  the  sense  of  being  less  differentiated  and  less 
integrated"  (Aboud,  1988,  p.  4).  Thus  although  many  studies  show  that  young  children 
display  racial  prejudice,  Aboud  warns  that  researchers  should  "expect  the  structure  of 
prejudice  to  be  simpler  in  children,  perhaps  less  organized  and  perhaps  less  categorical 
when  they  are  very  young"  (p.  4).  Such  expectations  drive  both  research  design  and 
scholars  to  discover  exactly  what  they  expect  to  discover  racial  attitudes  and  prejudices 
in  children  are  different  from  those  in  adults,  less  completely  formed  and  more 
rudimentary.  This  finding  of  "less"  prejudice  is  easily  transformed  by  adults,  who  are 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  racial  prejudice  in  children,  into  "no"  prejudice. 

Robyn  Holmes'  recent  work  (1995)  exemplifies  the  tendency  of  cognitively 
oriented  research  to  focus  on  race  as  an  objective  "thing"  evaluated  by  the  child  in  a 
series  of  mental  operations.  Despite  Holmes'  assertion  that  her  studies  were  ethnographic 
and  that  she  sought  to  discover  the  meaning  of  race  for  young  children,  she  explicitly 
frames  her  work  in  cognitive  terms  and  evaluates  children's  responses  to  direct 
questioning  about  their  attitudes.  Using  Piagetian  terminology.  Holmes  even  doubts  that 
"race"  is  a useful  concept  for  analysis,  rejecting  it  because  of  the  "arbitrary  and  imprecise 
nature  of  the  existing  biological  and  cultural  definitions  of  race"  (Holmes,  1995,  p.  4). 
Instead  she  prefers  to  focus  on  "ethnic  group"  as  a relevant  social  marker.  Further, 

Holmes  admits  that  since  she  has  never  given  her  own  race  a moment's  thought,  she  finds 
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it,  "reasonable  to  suppose  that,  for  children  and  adults,  being  a color  is  equated  with  just 
being  a person"  (Holmes,  1995,  p.  54).  Given  this  stance,  it  is  surprising  that  she  later 
finds  race  to  be  a meaningful  part  of  children's  lives.  She  determines  that  race  is  a 
decisive  factor  influencing  children's  choices  of  potential  love  interests  and  is  highly 
pertinent  to  African  American  children. 

The  strong  emphasis  on  children's  inability  to  discern  complex  social  relationships 
means  that  measurement  of  the  extent  of  children's  knowledge  about  social  concepts 
relies  on  predetermined  levels  of  cognitive  functioning,  represented  by  children's 
performance  on  instruments  carefully  structured  to  be  "age-appropriate." 

Appropriateness  is  determined  by  the  same  theories  of  development  that  have  already 
declared  that  children  below  certain  ages,  (ordinarily  under  age  six),  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  perform  successfully  on  tests  designed  for  adults  or  older  children.  The 
result  is  that  the  tests  and  scales  are  "dumbed  down"  to  ensure  that  young  children  are  not 
confused  by  inappropriate  material.  Although  these  instruments  are  designed  with  an  eye 
toward  discovering  the  extent  of  children's  abilities  to  discern  and  describe  social 
concepts,  what  they  often  produce  is  a detailed  account  of  children's  inability  to  respond 
to  the  tests  at  an  adult  level  of  understanding. 

The  underlying  logic  driving  this  research  proceeds  as  follows:  because  research 
shows  that  very  young  children  are  egocentric  we  can  assume  that  they  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  take  another's  point  of  view.  Further,  young  children  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
understand  complex  social  behaviors.  Because  very  young  children  cannot  comprehend 
complex  social  behavior,  by  extension  they  cannot  understand  social  roles  since  these  are 
active,  intentional,  socially-based  behaviors.  Since  children  cannot  behave  in  socially 
specific  ways,  they  cannot  understand  the  complex  social  implications  of  gender  roles. 

My  emphasis  on  cannot  is  not  overstated:  the  very  young  child's  gendered  behavior, 
under  Piagetian  analysis,  is  defined  as  "preoperational,"  thus  it  is  not  a function  of 
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cognitive  action  and  it  is  literally  disregarded.  However,  this  analytical  approach  fails 
when  research  looks  at  the  everyday  lived  experiences  of  children. 

When  Children's  Lives  are  the  Center  of  Investigation 

A focus  on  children's  experiences  in  a social  world  reveals  a dramatically 
different  picture.  As  Lee  (1975)  demonstrates,  even  an  infant  easily  can  be  seen  to  be 
sociocentric  if  the  researcher  focuses  more  deeply  on  the  actual  experiences  of  babies. 
Children  put  their  social  skills  to  work  almost  immediately,  engaging  their  caretakers  in  a 
process  of  social  give  and  take.  This  ensures  that  the  child's  needs  are  met.  Lee  shows  this 
by  describing  these  experiences  and  detailing  the  social  nature  of  the  act  of  pointing  at  an 
object,  a behavior  that  babies  are  masters  of  by  the  end  of  their  first  year,  to  illustrate  his 
points.  Pointing  at  an  object  with  the  intent  of  calling  another's  attention  to  the  object 
requires  that  the  person  doing  the  pointing  (in  this  case  the  baby)  is  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  drawing  someone  else's  notice  to  the  object.  That  is,  the  baby  must  be  aware  that  the 
other  person  does  not  notice  the  object.  This  suggests  that  the  baby  must  be  able  to 
assume  the  perspective  of  the  other,  determine  that  the  other  person  is  unaware  of  the 
object,  and  decide  that  their  notice  is  important.  These  tasks,  following  Piagetian 
developmental  logic,  should  be  far  beyond  the  cognitive  capability  of  infants.  Yet  babies 
point  at  objects  all  the  time  and  will  become  upset  and  insistent  if  they  are  ignored.  In 
fact,  babies  have  a strong  social  investment  in  sharing  their  experiences  and  viewpoints 
with  their  mothers  and  other  significant  adults  in  their  lives. 

Studies  on  gender  provide  a good  example  of  how  research  underestimates 
children's  abilities  to  negotiate  social  constructs.  Recent  critical  research  demonstrates 
that  not  only  can  very  young  children  behave  in  gender  specific  ways,  they  can  and  will 
describe  and  explain  gender  roles  in  great  detail  to  any  interested  adult  (Thome,  1992; 

Bern,  1989).  Similar  research  addressing  the  nature  of  children's  racial  awareness 
suggests  that  race  is  at  least  as  salient  a social  concept  for  young  children.  Short-answer 
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opinion  surveys  of  individual  children's  attitudes  and  observations  of  children  in  a natural 
setting  demonstrate  that  children  as  young  as  three  can  have  solid,  negative  biases  toward 
others  of  different  races  even  if  they  have  never  seen  a person  of  another  race  (Ramsey, 
1987)  and  can  attribute  ability  (or  lack  of  ability)  to  an  individual's  race  in  the  face  of 
contradictory  evidence  presented  to  them  (Bigler  and  Liben,  1993).  This  ability  presents 
researchers  with  a paradox.  If  we  accept  the  tenets  of  cognitive  developmental  theories, 
then  we  must  reject  evidence  presented  by  survey  and  observational  research. 

However,  some  recent  work  on  the  nature  of  children's  prejudice  suggests  that 
cognitive-developmental  models  may  help  explain  why  children  hold  negative  views 
about  people  who  are  different  and  why  this  prejudice  appears  to  decline  with  age,  but 
offers  little  help  in  explain  why  prejudice  does  not  disappear  under  intervention 
(Powlishta  et  al.,  1994).  This  work  suggests  that,  "General  cognitive-developmental 
factors  may  influence  the  average  level  of  prejudice  children  display,  but  individual 
experiences  appear  to  determine  the  targets  of  prejudice  for  a given  child  at  a given  age" 
(p.  534).  Each  child's  motivation  for  prejudiced  behavior  is,  at  least  in  part,  experientially 
based  and  relies  on  much  more  than  mere  recognition  of  racial  differences.  Thus,  far 
from  being  less  sophisticated  and  refined,  a child's  world  is  as  complex  as  an  adult's, 
albeit  in  very  different  ways.  The  differences,  however,  do  not  require  less  complex 
explanations  or  reliance  upon  simpler  levels  of  cognitive  sophistication  and  age- 
appropriate  materials  to  discover. 

This  study  shows  how  children  construct,  organize  and  employ  explicitly  racial 
categories  to  explain  and  provide  order  to  their  worlds,  in  ways  that  are  appropriate  and 
meaningful  to  them.  Their  activities  are  not  undertaken  in  response  to  internal  confusion 
or  as  a temporary  means  for  achieving  self-esteem  or  ego-resolution.  Instead  children  use 
racial  concepts  to  create  and  maintain  useful  social  structures  that  are  lasting  and 
meaningful  to  them.  Children  invest  much  thought,  energy,  and  time  to  create  and 
maintain  these  structures.  In  short,  they  use  race  to  articulate  their  concerns  and  interests 
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in  everyday  life.  As  such,  race  is  not  so  much  a fixed  condition  of  children's  lives  but  a 
resource  for  shaping  ongoing  social  interaction. 

Research  Assumptions 

I make  three  assumptions  in  this  project.  First,  young  children  have  the  ability  to 
articulate  the  racial  knowledge  necessary  to  construct  and  carry  out  interactions  within 
which  race  is  a highly  salient  characteristic.  Second,  the  articulation  of  this  knowledge  is 
situational,  and  children  are  capable  of  selecting  the  bases  of  their  interactions  as  race- 
based  or  not-race-based  according  to  their  own  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  of  a 
race-based  orientation.  Third,  children's  lives  must  be  studied  directly  in  order  to 
understand  how  children  think  and  act  within  their  own  world,  away  from  the  sanctions 
and  interferences  of  adults. 

My  primary  aim  in  conducting  this  research  is  to  present  compelling  cases  of  how 
children  use  race,  cases  which,  as  it  turns  out,  illustrate  the  challenges  that  can  be  made  to 
traditional  theories  of  the  child's  development  of  racial  awareness.  I develop  insight  into 
the  everyday  social  world  of  children  in  preschool  and  the  meaning  of  race  within  that 
world  through  the  use  of  daily  observations  of  social  life  in  the  school.  The  analysis  of 
these  observations  shows  how  kids  construct  and  experience  race  and  ethnicity  in  school. 
The  organization  and  meaning  of  race  shift  with  social  context  and  are  an  integral  part  of 
individual  socialization  processes.  There  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  created  when 
researchers  rely  on  traditional  theories  of  children's  knowledge  of  race  to  provide 
explanations.  The  tendency  for  developmental  and  cognitive  theories  to  place  primary 
emphasis  on  principles  are  centered  in  adult  conceptions  of  reality  that  reflect  serious 
misconceptions  on  children's  social  functioning.  When  young  children  fail  adult-centered 
tests  of  knowledge,  studies  conclude  that  young  children  do  not  have  the  cognitive 
capabilities  to  understand  race.  An  equally  reasonable  explanation  of  their  failure  is  that 
these  tests  do  not  tap  the  children's  construction  of  race. 
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When  research  moves  away  from  adult-centered  explanations  and  concentrates  on 
producing  explanations  for  children's  behaviors  that  accommodate  the  children's 
perspectives,  contradictions  become  apparent.  In  a series  of  experimental  studies 
(Baillargeon,  1991;  Baillargeon  & Hanko-Summers,  1990;  Baillargeon  and  DeVos, 

1991),  it  was  been  demonstrated  that  Piaget  may  have  been  incorrect  in  his  interpretation 
of  infants'  abilities  to  realize  that  physical  objects  have  permanent  existence,  even  when 
hidden  from  view.  Infants,  Piaget  maintains,  do  not  develop  this  sense  of  object 
permanence  until  they  are  about  nine  months  of  age  and  until  this  age  "believe"  that 
objects  cease  to  exist  when  they  cease  to  be  visible.  Object  permanence  remains  limited 
even  after  that  age  because  infants  do  not  conceive  of  objects  as  existing  in  objective 
locations  in  space  until  12  months  at  the  earliest.  Piaget  interpreted  infants'  failures  to 
seek  a hidden  object  to  their  "belief"  that  the  object  no  longer  existed  rather  than  to  the 
equally  reasonable  conclusion  that  infants  simply  have  limited  physical  ability  to  search. 
His  focus  on  children's  abilities  to  approximate  adult  levels  of  functioning  as  a measure 
of  their  maturity  is  based  on  his  use  of  quantitative  skills  as  the  measuring  rod.  This  was 
done  in  the  interests  of  objectivity,  of  course,  but  still  results  in  children's  abilities  in  the 
social  world  to  be  seriously  underestimated. 

Baillargeon  and  DeVos's  work  (1991)  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  a manual 
search  task  as  an  indicator  of  understanding  can  be  misinterpreted.  They  have  shown 
how  Piaget  may  have  seriously  underestimated  young  children's  understanding  of  object 
occlusion.  A far  more  reasonable  test,  and  one  that  takes  into  account  the  limited 
experience  and  physical  capabilities  available  to  babies,  is  one  employing  visual 
recognition  of  objects. 

Observed  Behavior 

Researchers  who  observed  children's  actual  behavior,  outside  of  laboratories  and 
classrooms,  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  solidly  aware  of  race  and  that  race  and 
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ethnicity  have  strong  meaning  in  their  everyday  lives  (Spencer,  1987;  Troyna  and 
Hatcher,  1992).  One  reason  for  the  seeming  inattention  to  the  lived  experience  of  children 
arises  from  the  very  limited  focus  of  research  on  children's  racial  awareness.  Such 
research  has  been  largely  limited  to  studies  of  African-American  children,  with  particular 
interest  in  determining  two  things:  the  young  African-American  child's  level  of  awareness 
of  racial  group  orientation  and  the  child's  individual  level  of  self-esteem.  These  studies, 
while  they  provide  much  useful  information,  display  a similar,  uniform  approach  to  the 
nature  of  the  African-American  child  in  assuming  that  all  such  children  experience  race 
in  the  same  way. 

If,  as  a wealth  of  research  demonstrates,  young  Black  children  are  able  to  realize 
and  understand  that  not  only  do  they  have  a place  in  society,  but  that  this  status  is 
denigrated  by  society  and  that  their  lives  have  little  value  solely  because  of  their  skin 
color,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  young  children  in  general,  regardless  of  skin 
color,  are  similarly  able  to  comprehend  such  complex  social  concepts.  That  is,  if  Black 
children  as  young  as  three  can  be  seen  to  be  what  Cross  (1991)  calls  "biculturally 
competent,"  then  a similar  competency  could  be  assumed  for  immigrant  white  children, 
Asian  children,  and  Hispanic  children.  Further,  because  all  children  are  immersed  in  the 
disparate  worlds  of  childhood  and  adulthood,  all  children  can  be  described  as  functioning 
in  two  worlds.  These  children  accommodate  the  relatively  huge  cognitive  tasks  of 
recognizing  the  existence  and  nature  of  both  their  own  and  the  majority  adult  cultures  and 
selecting  appropriate  behaviors  for  conducting  themselves  in  each.  Once  these  things  are 
acknowledged,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  need  for  research  on  children's  lived  realities 
is  urgent. 

When  researching  the  nature  of  children's  lives,  the  significance  of  these 
contradictions  between  cognitive-developmental  theories  and  children's  actual  behaviors 
is  evident.  All  of  this  mental  activity  must  occur  in  children's  minds,  according  to 
cognitive  theory,  before  any  appreciation  of  the  social  significance  of  race  and  ethnicity 
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can  begin.  If  three-year-old  Black  children  can  recognize  the  existence  and  nature  of  two 
disparate  cultures  and  function  capably  in  both,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  can, 
then  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  cannot  use  race  and  ethnicity  in  the  conduct  of 
their  everyday  lives.  Further,  if  three-year-old  Black  children  have  these  capabilities,  and 
if  their  minds  operate  similarly  to  the  minds  of  whites,  Asians,  and  other  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  then  there  is  ample  reason  to  expect  that  all  children  recognize,  use  and  render 
precise  the  complex  meanings  of  race  and  ethnicity  within  their  own  social  worlds. 

Research  Questions 

Questions  directed  at  discovering  the  nature  of  children's  understanding  of  race 
and  ethnicity  must  be  asked,  to  redirect  research  energy  toward  examining  the  nature  of 
children's  knowledge  of  race  and  ethnicity.  If  the  possibility  that  very  young  children 
construct  complex  mental  structures  for  race  and  ethnicity  is  accepted,  the  next  step 
becomes  an  examination  of  the  following  questions: 

1)  How  do  children  create  and  understand  their  own  experiences  with  race  and 
ethnicity? 

2)  How  do  they  define  these  concepts? 

3)  Do  they  use  them  to  define  themselves?  How? 

4)  Do  children  use  race/ethnicity  to  define  others? 

5)  Is  race/ethnicity  a critical,  useful,  manipulative  tool  in  social  interaction,  as  it  is 
with  adults? 

6)  What  strategies  do  kids  employ  and  how  do  they  put  their  strategies  into  action? 

Thus  far  research  has  seen  merely  what  children  are  able  to  do  with  adult  notions 
of  race.  Y et  those  same  kids  are  making  race  relations  for  themselves,  out  of  the  range  of 
adult  eyes  and  away  from  scientific  scrutiny.  I hope  to  be  able  to  reveal  how  the  children 
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constitute  race  and  discover  how  race  becomes  an  object  of  considerable  social 
importance  in  their  lives.  My  research  process  places  me  as  an  observer  into  the  position 
of  "stranger"  to  the  process  of  race  creation  in  kids'  worlds,  allowing  me  to  recognize  how 
race  comes  to  play  a part  in  how  their  lives  are  lived  out.  The  children  are  making  race 
relations  for  themselves  by  drawing  on  the  tools  made  available  to  them  from 
observations  of  adult  race  relations. 


CHAPTER  2 

METHODOLOGY  AND  DATA 
Methodology 

Children's  own-race  preferences  and  attitudes  devaluing  dark  skin  have  been 
investigated  by  a wide  variety  of  methods,  with  studies  occurring  every  few  years  for  the 
past  several  decades.  The  vast  majority  of  studies  on  children  and  race  have  used 
sociometric  or  psychometric  methods  of  investigation.  Attitude  testing,  surveys, 
behavioral  checklists,  observations,  and  experiments  dominate  the  field.  This  very  large 
literature,  developed  over  decades,  consistently  suggests  that  white  children  consistently 
prefer  their  own  race  to  any  other  and  do  so  from  a very  young  age  (Asher  & Allen,  1969; 
Clark  & Clark,  1939;  Clark,  Hocevar,  & Dembo,  1980;  Crooks,  1970;  Greenwald  & 
Oppenheim,  1968;  Horowitz,  1936;  Hraba  & Grant,  1970;  Kircher  & Furby,  1971; 

Lasker,  1929;  Morland,  1966;  Troyna  & Hatcher,  1992).  African  American  children  have 
been  shown  to  share  that  preference,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  misidentifying  themselves 
as  white  (Spencer,  1982,  1983,  1984;  Spencer  & Horowitz,  1973).  Dark-skinned 
minorities  commonly  are  viewed  as  devalued  members  of  society,  by  its  youngest 
members,  even  when  those  young  members  are  also  dark-skinned  (Aboud,  1977; 
Greenwald  & Oppenheim,  1968;  Katz  et  al.,  1975;  Weiland  & Coughlin,  1979;  Williams 
& Morland,  1976).  If  the  current  state  of  race  relations  in  the  United  States  is  any 
indicator,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  these  attitudes  may  still  prevail.  Despite 
some  evidence  suggesting  race  relations  among  older  children  are  improving  (Aboud, 
1988),  low  levels  of  cross-race  friendship  and  little  evidence  of  voluntary  association 
between  groups  of  children  have  been  noted.  Children's  racial  attitudes,  while  not  usually 
overtly  hostile,  seem  to  be  firmly  in  place  from  early  childhood,  though  most  evidence 
supporting  this  assumption  remainsfairly  limited  and  contradictory  (Zinser  et  al.,  1981). 
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Few  studies  rely  on  observations  of  children's  actual  day  to  day  relationships  with  each 
other  to  inform  theory.  Only  rarely  have  researchers  sought  children's  views  directly, 
beyond  brief  responses  to  tests.  Few  have  interviewed  children  or  made  in-depth,  long- 
term observations  to  assess  social  attitudes,  limiting  the  ability  to  investigate  more  fully 
the  nature  of  children's  lives.  Hence,  children's  abilities  have  been  seriously 
underestimated  by  reliance  on  techniques  that  do  not  make  real-life  sense  to  children. 
Investigations  often  have  proceeded  under  the  assumption  that  young  children  are 
incapable  of  using  abstract  concepts  (Holmes  1995).  An  emphasis  on  psychological 
testing  is  often  coupled  with  models  of  children  having  limited  understandings  of  race 
and  ethnicity  (Goodman  1964;  Porter  1971;  Katz  1976).  Children's  developing  cognitive 
abilities  are  assumed  to  be  the  critical  factor  in  race  relations,  with  awareness  of  racial 
differences,  racial  attitudes  and  racial  identity  linked  to  the  individual  child's  stage  of 
cognitive  development.  Children  are  typically  assumed  to  have  more  or  less  temporary  or 
naive  views  about  social  concepts  until  at  least  seven  years  of  age.  Prior  to  that,  children's 
use  of  concepts  is  different  from  that  of  adults  in  both  form  and  content. 

Little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  how  children  create  and  assign  meaning  for 
racial-ethnic  concepts.  Conventional  thinking  about  children  draws  on  traditional 
cognitive  theories  (Katz  1976;  Piaget  1926,  1932,  1965;  Piaget  and  Inhelder  1969).  Much 
research  that  does  explore  children's  attitudes  toward  race  relies  heavily  on  Piagetian 
theory  (Aboud  1987,  1988;  Allport  1954;  Holmes,  1995;  Ramsey  1987;  Wardle  1992) 
and  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  since  young  children's  minds  are  egocentric  they 
have  no  capacity  for  handling  complex  abstractions  like  race  or  ethnicity.  Under  this 
perspective  race  and  ethnicity  have  little  meaning  until  children  are  able  to  use  these 
concepts  in  the  same  way  as  adults  would.  Wardle  (1992)  summarizes  cognitive  theory  as 
depicting  3-  to  7-year-olds  as  egocentric,  reliant  on  concrete  information  rather  than 
abstract  knowledge,  and  possessed  of  no  complex  ideas  about  racial  identities.  In  general. 
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Piagetian  theory  accents  each  individual  child's  development  and  does  not  attend  closely 
to  children's  social  worlds. 

Several  researchers  have  broken  with  the  mainstream  Piagetian  perspectives  on 
child  development  and  expanded  development  theory  in  the  direction  of  a better 
understanding  of  social-cultural  contexts  of  child  socialization.  This  interpretive  theory 
does  not  necessarily  reject  Piagetian  theory  but  argues  for  greater  attention  to  collective, 
interpretive  reproduction  (Corsaro  and  Miller  1992).  Vygotsky's  (1978)  development 
theory  places  children  in  a social  world,  with  interactions  providing  the  origin  of  mental 
functioning  (Peterson  and  McCabe  1994)  and  meanings  for  social  concepts.  Spencer 
(1987)  points  out  that  framing  children'  attitudes  as  immature  limits  knowledge  of  their 
attitudes.  Moreover,  a number  of  researchers  stress  the  need  for  child-  centered  research. 
Corsaro  (1979)  pioneered  in  showing  how  young  children  are  informed  actors  within  in 
the  social  production  of  everyday  life.  Sullivan,  Zaitchik,  and  Tager-Flusberg  (1994) 
demonstrate  that  3-year-olds  maintain  complex  mental-belief  systems.  Dunn  (1993) 
illustrates  how  children  have  complex  networks  of  relationships;  Corsaro  and  Miller 
(1992)  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  interpretive  approaches  for  understanding  how 
children  come  to  develop  meanings  and  propose  a multidimensional  theory  emphasizing 
children's  collective  participation  in  culture-making. 

This  new  child  sociology  has  not  systematically  examined  racial  behaviors, 
although  Maccoby's  (1988)  research  demonstrates  children's  complex  knowledge  of 
gender.  Influenced  by  this  new  focus,  I provide  data  indicating  racial  concepts  are 
employed  with  ease  by  children  as  young  as  three-years-old.  Research  based  on  the 
accepted  conception  of  children  as  incapable  of  understanding  race  (Menter  1989) 
presents  an  incorrect  image  of  the  ways  children  use  abstractions.  Drawing  on  Willis 
(1990)  and  Thome  (1992),  I suggest  that  race  and  ethnicity  are  employed  by  young 
children  as  integrative  and  symbolically  creative  tools  in  the  daily  construction  of  social 
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I gathered  experiential  data  on  how  children  use  racial-ethnic  understandings  in 
everyday  relationships.  I used  unstructured  field  observations  and  recorded  everyday 
behaviors.  The  data  come  from  extensive  field  observations  of  58  preschool-age  (3-,  4-, 
and  5-year-old)  children  in  a large  preschool  in  a southern  city.  All  the  names  have  been 
changed  and  in  a few  cases  the  country  of  origin  for  either  a child  or  the  child's  parents  is 
disguised  in  order  to  protect  their  confidentiality.  The  school  employed  a popular  anti  - 
bias  curriculum  (Derman-Sparks,  1989).  Over  an  eleven-month  period  in  1993, 1 
systematically  observed  everyday  interactions  in  one  large  classroom  with  a very  diverse 
group  of  children.  To  test  assumptions  in  the  literature,  I chose  a diverse  classroom 
setting.  The  preschool's  official  data  on  children  in  the  classroom  is  as  follows:  white 
(24);  Asian  (19);  black  (4);  biracial  (3);  Middle  Eastern  (3);  Latino  (2);  and  other  (3).  The 
racial-ethnic  designations  after  children's  names  are  based  on  those  given  by  parents,  but 
also  includes  additional  information  that  I gained  throughout  classroom  observation  on  a 
few  children  with  mixed-ethnic  identities.  Throughout  the  text  I use  a shorthand  code  to 
explain  the  racial  and  ethnic  background  of  the  children  described  in  each  incident.  For 
example,  in  one  episode  described  below  I list  Rita  as  (3.5:  white/Latina),  indicating  that 
she  is  three-and-a-half  years  old,  was  initially  registered  as  white  and  has  a Latino 
heritage.  This  convention  attempts  to  illustrates  the  complex  identities  many  of  the 
children  had.  In  a few  cases  I have  used  very  broadly  defined  designations  (e.g.,  Asian)  to 
protect  a child's  identity.  The  data  includes  several  children  with  multiple  ethnic  and 
racial  identities.  These  children  were  adept  at  negotiating  racial  and  ethnicity  identity  and 
their  activities  presented  me  with  clear  data  on  how  the  complexities  of  race  and  ethnicity 
could  shape  daily  interactions.  Theoretical  emphasis  in  childhood  research  is  slowly 
moving  away  from  a perspective  of  child  development  as  a isolated,  individual  process 
and  toward  a view  of  it  as  a public,  social  process  (Corsaro  & Miller,  1992).  An 
interpretative  approach  accepts  children  as  social  agents  negotiating  with  others  in  a 
shared  culture,  with  a particular  emphasis  on  the  children's  participation  and 


accomplishment  within  their  culture.  In  contrast  to  traditional  views  of  child 
socialization,  which  typically  focus  on  the  adult  endpoint  of  socialization,  the 
interpretative  approach  is  concerned  with  the  process  of  socialization  rather  than  the 
product.  It  also  stresses  that  within  this  process  of  socialization  children  reproduce  the 
larger  adult  culture  through  their  participation  in  its  creation.  Hence,  since  my  interest  lies 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  race  and  ethnicity  in  the  everyday,  lived 
experiences  of  children,  participant  observation  is  a very  appropriate  technique. 

Corsaro  and  Miller's  (1992)  notion  of  participation  means  much  more  than 
imitation  or  assimilation  of  adult  culture.  Nor  does  participation  only  mean  that  children 
continually  approximate  adult  culture  until  they  are  able  to  achieve  its  practice  in  adult 
form.  Participation  in  this  case  means  that  because  race  and  ethnicity  are  integral 
components  of  the  adult  culture  in  the  United  States,  children  produce  and  reproduce 
meanings  for  race  and  ethnicity  as  a part  of  their  daily  interaction  with  the  entire  society. 

The  focus  of  my  analysis  is  centered  on  the  social  lives  of  children,  with  the  main 
goal  of  determining  the  place  of  race  and  ethnicity  in  their  social  relationships.  The 
children  who  are  the  population  of  interest  in  this  study  are  viewed  active,  socially- 
connected  creators  of  their  own  social  realm  rather  than  as  independent,  non-socially 
aware  systems  of  beliefs  simply  collected  from  the  adult  world  yet  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  children  reach  the  appropriate  cognitive  level  of  operations. 

Data  Collection 

The  daily  lives  of  children  in  a racially  diverse  day  care  center  take  center  stage. 
The  data  consist  of  written  field  notes  of  detailed  observations  of  young  children's 
conduct  and  behaviors  with  others  in  the  center.  In  my  observations,  I concentrated  on 
noting  any  incidents  where  a child  uses  race,  ethnicity  or  some  combination  of  race  and 
ethnicity  as  part  of  an  interaction  with  another  person.  I used  the  widest  possible  range  of 
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definitions  for  race  and  ethnicity,  relying  on  what  the  children  themselves  used  and  over 
time  was  able  to  focus  my  observations  on  racial  and  ethnic  phenomena  as  they  emerged. 

Each  day  I noted  what  children  said,  who  they  said  it  to,  who  they  played  with 
and  where  in  the  center's  facilities  they  were  when  they  used  racial  or  ethnic  concepts. 
My  notes  were  written  on  a pad  that  I carried  with  me  at  all  times  and  transcribed  into 
daily  computer  files  each  evening.  I carried  out  my  observations  over  an  eleven-month 
period  (February  1993  to  December  1993).  Usually  I was  at  the  center  to  observe  five 
days  a week,  each  week  that  the  center  was  open.  I observed  from  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  long  as  there  were  children  in 
attendance. 

Utilizing  an  approach  close  to  that  of  the  "least-adult  role"  (Mandell,  1988; 
Corsaro,  1981),  I made  a conscious  effort  to  remain  non-authoritarian  in  my  interactions 
with  the  children.  Because  of  the  power  relationship  in  place  between  children  and  adults 
I felt  it  was  necessary  that  I be  perceived  by  these  children  as  "not  in  charge"  of  their 
behavior.  I was  essential  that  I establish  myself  as  a as  soon  as  possible.  My  role  in  the 
day  care  center  thus  evolved  to  become  a combination  of  teacher's  helper,  children's 
playmate,  and  official  "lap"  for  children  who  were  upset  or  unhappy  and  needed 
comforting. 

I was  soon  accepted  by  the  children  as  non-threatening.  They  usually  interacted 
with  me  in  ways  that  were  substantially  different  from  how  they  dealt  with  other  adults. 
For  example,  children  would  customarily  stop  their  activities  when  a teacher  or  other 
adult  approached  their  play  groups,  particularly  if  they  were  engaged  in  a forbidden 
activity.  When  I approached  most  groups,  however,  the  children  continued  their 
activities,  usually  without  even  an  upward  glance.  That  I was  successful  in  my  least-adult 
role  was  verified  by  the  teachers  themselves,  when  I presented  a preliminary  report  to 
them  on  my  activities  and  observations  of  the  children's  behaviors.  After  reading  my 
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accounts  of  what  the  children  in  their  charge  were  doing  and  saying,  teacher  response  was 
unanimous:  "These  aren't  OUR  kids!" 

Whenever  children  asked  about  what  I was  doing,  I offered  the  explanation  that  I 
was  a researcher  who  wanted  to  understand  how  children  play.  In  no  case  did  I ask 
predetermined  questions.  Rather,  I let  issues  arise  naturally  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
children  unless  a physical  threat  to  them  arose.  While  I did  sometimes  ask  questions  that 
might  have  been  asked  by  other  adults,  I never  threatened  the  children  with  sanctions  for 
their  words  or  actions,  nor  did  I try  to  influence  them  to  change  their  behaviors.  I did  not 
engage  children  in  any  questioning  of  their  racial  attitudes  or  behaviors,  nor  did  I direct 
their  activities  or  design  activities  to  elicit  racial  or  ethnic  responses.  Children  spoke 
freely  with  me,  rarely  ceasing  their  activities  when  I was  present.  Children  usually 
interacted  with  me  in  ways  quite  different  from  the  ways  they  interacted  with  teachers 
and  parents.  For  example,  they  would  often  use  "potty  language"  in  my  presence,  or 
would  enlist  my  aid  in  evading  teacher  sanctions.  In  no  case  did  I ask  any  children 
predetermined  questions,  but  let  issues  come  up  naturally.  However,  I did  accept  if  I was 
asked  to  participate  in  activities,  whether  these  were  teacher-directed  or  child-directed 
activities.  My  interpretations  of  children's  attitudes  and  behavior  were  allowed  to  evolve 
in  a gradual  way  as  I observed  the  children  in  their  natural  setting.  Because  children 
rarely  interact  in  large  groups  at  this  age  almost  all  of  my  observations  consist  of 
interactions  between  only  two  or  three  children. 

The  principal  component  of  these  field  observations  was  the  children's  use  of 
racial  or  ethnic  language  and  the  actions  linked  to  the  language.  How  they  created  their 
experiences  is  central.  Whenever  a child  referred  to  skin  color,  differences  in  facial 
physiognomy,  hair  color  and  texture  or  other  racial  markers  as  part  of  their  activity  I 
noted  the  occurrence.  A second  component  is  the  context  of  the  interaction.  For 
instance,  who  the  child  is  engaged  with  at  the  time  that  racial  or  ethnic  concepts  are  used 
is  taken  to  be  as  important  as  the  use  of  the  concept  itself.  Context  in  this  sense  includes 
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the  physical  environment  (outside  play,  for  instance),  the  activity  in  which  the  child  is 
engaged,  and  the  type  of  social  control  that  the  child  may  be  under  at  the  time  (e.g.,  child- 
directed  or  teacher-directed). 

A third  element  of  my  field  observations  included  noting  occurrences  where  a 
child  was  engaged  in  solo  activity.  Children  spent  considerable  amounts  of  time  isolated 
from  others  and  engaged  in  activities  such  as  "reading"  picture  books  to  themselves, 
building,  or  drawing.  From  time  to  time  a child  would  present  me  with  artwork  that 
incorporated  race.  I included  children's  behaviors  in  my  notes  if  these  episodes  contained 
any  aspect  of  race,  skin  color,  language  use,  and  ethnicity. 

I am  interested  in  discovering  how  race  becomes  a plausible  and  useful  concept 
for  children  to  use  in  constructing  their  everyday  lives.  Following  Troyna  and  Hatcher's 
(1992)  work  on  children's  race  relations,  I concentrated  not  just  on  what  was  happening 
but  also  on  why  it  happened,  keeping  what  the  children  actually  did  with  their  own  ideas 
on  race  at  the  center  of  the  analysis.  Participant  observation  allowed  me  to  accomplish 
this  goal  by  analyzing  intact,  early  experiences  with  race  and  ethnicity. 

The  Children 

The  children  enrolled  at  the  day  care  center  represent  a diverse  cross  section  of  the 
world.  Gathering  accurate  information  on  the  children's  race  or  ethnicity  was  a challenge, 
due  in  part  to  the  complexity  of  the  population.  Initially  I gathered  information  on  the 
children  from  their  enrollment  cards.  These  cards  ordinarily  were  filled  out  by  the  parents 
when  they  enrolled  their  child  in  the  school  and  contained  parental  descriptions  of  the 
family.  Within  a few  days  I came  to  see  that  this  information  did  not  always  match  my 
personal  observations  of  the  child.  The  accuracy  of  the  parental  information  was 
confounded  by  the  fact  that  there  was  often  only  one  parent  filling  out  the  enrollment 
card.  At  times  single  parents  did  not  include  information  on  the  ethnic  origins  or  racial 
identity  of  the  other  parent.  A third  snag  arose  when  I discovered  that  the  center's 
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secretary  often  corrected  parental  information,  filling  in  the  space  for  "race"  when  parents 
left  it  blank.  In  a few  cases,  she  informed  me,  she  erased  the  parents'  response  and 
substituted  her  own  evaluation  of  the  child's  racial  or  ethnic  origins.  Thus  much  of  the 
information  about  each  child's  was  eventually  garnered  from  my  direct  observation  of 
each  child. 

The  day  care  center  served  a predominately  college-affiliated  population,  with 
most  of  the  children's  parents  either  employees  of  the  university  or  students  enrolled  in 
coursework.  The  center  also  did  some  community  outreach,  an  effort  that  attracted 
several  physically  disabled  students  whose  parents  were  not  affiliated  with  the  university. 
Because  the  university  is  a large,  research  oriented  school,  it  attracted  students  from  all 
over  the  world.  Thus  the  center's  population  of  children  was  highly  diverse.  All  races  and 
many  ethnicities  were  represented. 

Initially,  thirty-nine  children  were  enrolled  in  the  room  I selected  to  observe.  Over 
time  the  center  enrolled  fifty-eight  children  in  this  room.  The  number  of  children  enrolled 
never  rose  above  forty  at  any  one  time,  but  did  dip  below  the  initial  thirty-nine  as 
children  either  dropped  out  of  or  were  added  to  the  class.  While  the  center's  population 
was  fairly  stable  over  the  time  I observed  there,  fluctuations  in  enrollment  were  common. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  situation  for  most  day  care  facilities. 

The  children  ranged  in  age  from  3-5,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  there  were 
21  girls  and  18  boys.  Of  these  original  39  children,  21  were  from  the  United  States,  8 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  2 from  Iran,  2 from  Taiwan,  and  one  each  from 
Egypt,  Cuba,  St.  Croix,  Britain,  South  America,  and  northern  Europe.  One  child's  mother 
is  from  Eastern  Europe  and  married  to  an  American  man.  As  the  year  progressed  the 
center  added  children  from  Scandanavia,  China,  Japan,  two  African  countries,  Taiwan, 
and  Turkey.  Several  American  children  were  also  added,  for  a total  observed  population 
of  fifty-eight  children. 
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On  their  enrollment  cards,  the  children's  race  was  provided  by  the  parents. 

According  to  these  parental  reports,  the  classroom  contained  21  white  children,  2 
Latinos,  9 Asians,  3 Blacks,  3 Others,  and  1 Biracial  (Black  and  white)  child.  On  closer 
observation  I discovered  that  the  children  whose  parents  describe  them  as  "other"  are 
three  middle  Eastern  boys.  The  children's  race  or  ethnicity  thus  is  not  easily  determined 
from  information  provided  on  the  cards.  Direct  observation  revealed  that  race  and 
ethnicity,  even  when  detailed  by  the  parents,  was  sometimes  difficult  to  pin  down.  For 
example,  the  2 Latino  children  appeared  white  until  they  spoke  and  it  became  apparent 
that  English  was  not  their  first  language.  One  of  the  girls  classified  on  the  cards  as  Asian 
appeared  white.  A biracial  child's  appearance  was  more  Latino  and  one  of  the  children 
whose  parents  listed  "other"  for  race  appeared  to  be  Black.  The  chore  of  assigning  racial 
and  ethnic  classification  labels  to  the  children  was  sometimes  difficult.  For  this  analysis  I 
have  relied  generally  on  the  children's  own  racial  and  ethnic  definitions  of  themselves, 
gathering  it  as  this  information  was  made  apparent  through  their  interactions. 

The  children  possessed  various  levels  of  facility  with  the  English  language, 
ranging  from  one  child  who  initially  spoke  only  Chinese  to  one  four-year-old  who  had  a 
command  of  four  languages.  Both  Latino  children  appeared  to  be  fluent  in  English,  as 
were  the  middle-Eastem  children.  This  is  based  on  both  my  observations  of  them  playing 
and  conversing  with  each  other.  To  add  more  flavor  to  this  already  diverse  pot,  also 
represented  in  the  student  population  were  4 vegetarians,  4 children  in  families  headed  by 
a single  mother,  three  adopted  children,  two  children  with  spina  bifida,  one  with  Down's 
syndrome  and  one  who  wore  a leg  brace  because  of  a bone  disorder.  There  were  also  two 
sets  of  twins. 

Since  I carried  out  my  project  over  such  a long  period  of  time,  numerous  additions 
and  deletions  from  the  initial  population  occurred.  As  children  enrolled  I recorded  their 
racial/ethnic  background  in  my  field  notes.  No  was  child  was  enrolled  for  the  entire 
eleven  months,  since  summer  vacations  intervened,  nor  were  all  who  were  enrolled  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  study  still  enrolled  at  the  end.  Again,  this  constantly  changing 
population  is  typical  of  child  care  centers  in  general,  and  merely  reflects  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  broader  society. 

The  Day  Care  Center 

The  center's  educational  mission  was  to  provide  quality,  child-centered, 
developmentally  appropriate  care  to  children  ages  three,  four,  and  five  years  old.  Children 
younger  than  three  were  not  accepted  for  enrollment  and  children  older  than  five  were  not 
accepted  as  new  students.  Students  were  permitted  to  remain  enrolled  through  their  date 
of  entry  into  kindergarten,  however,  even  if  they  had  passed  their  fifth  birthday.  In 
addition  to  the  children  of  persons  affiliated  with  the  university,  during  my  observational 
period  several  disabled  children  whose  families  had  no  association  with  the  university 
were  enrolled.  The  goal  of  including  these  differently-abled  children  was  to  ensure  that 
the  center's  population  provided  a wide  range  of  experience  for  all  the  children  enrolled. 

As  with  the  rest  of  the  popopulation,  these  students  also  came  and  went  as  the  year 
progressed,  with  no  one  child  remaining  enrolled  for  the  entire  eleven  month  period. 

The  Center's  Curriculum  Orientation 

The  center  actively  employs  a popular,  anti-bias  curriculum,  stressing  acceptance 
and  appreciation  of  cultural  diversity  (Derman-Sparks,  1989).  Teaching  tolerance  of  and 
appreciation  for  other  cultures  was  actively  incorporated  into  lesson  plans  and 
decorations.  Holidays  other  than  the  standard  Christmas/Easter  dichotomy  were 
celebrated.  As  an  example,  Iranian  New  Year  and  Chinese  New  Year  provided 
opportunities  to  teach  the  children  about  the  celebrations  of  other  cultures.  The  center  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  parents  from  both  countries,  who  assisted  in  creating  activities 
drawn  from  those  cultures.  The  children  learned  about  languages,  dance,  food,  and  dress 
customs,  all  from  natives  of  the  countries. 


The  Teaching  Staff 
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The  ethnic  and  racial  makeup  of  the  teaching  staff  is  considered  an  essential  part 
of  the  physical  environment.  Since  teachers  occasionally  substituted  for  one  another,  I 
include  a description  of  every  teacher  at  the  center  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
regularly  assigned  to  work  in  the  room  where  I conducted  my  observations.  All  teachers 
in  the  center  were  female  at  the  inception  of  my  research,  but  a male  teacher  was  hired 
during  the  course  of  my  observations.  The  regular  staff  consisted  of  three  head  teachers 
and  nine  team  teachers,  a team  of  one  head  and  three  team  teachers  distributed  in  each  of 
the  three  classrooms.  Six  of  the  teachers  in  the  center  were  white,  two  were  African- 
American  and  one  was  Middle-Eastern.  All  three  head  teachers  were  white.  The  one  male 
who  was  hired  about  five  months  into  my  observation  was  white.  All  the  teachers  were 
under  fifty,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  regular  teaching  staff  for  the  classroom  where  I conducted  the  vast  majority 
of  my  observations  consisted  of  four  women,  a head  and  three  team  teachers.  The  head 
teacher  and  two  of  the  three  team  teachers  were  white;  one  of  these  women  was  from 
Europe.  The  third  team  teacher  was  African-American.  All  four  teachers  either  held  or 
currently  were  obtaining  certification  for  teaching  early  childhood  education.  The  head 
teacher  and  one  team  teacher  held  four-year  degrees  in  Early  Childhood  Education.  The 
head  teacher  was  pursuing  a Master's  degree  while  she  worked.  A second  team  teacher 
held  an  advanced  degree  from  a European  university.  The  third  team  teacher  was 
pursuing  a certificate  in  Early  Childhood  Education  from  the  local  community  college. 

Substitute  teachers  were  ordinarily  acquired  through  the  university's  College  of 
Education  and  through  participation  in  an  student  internship  program.  These  student 
teachers  usually  had  some  experience  teaching,  either  in  the  center  or  in  public  schools. 
Some  had  taught  at  the  center  for  a year  or  more,  and  one  of  the  regular  team  teachers  had 
started  her  career  at  the  center  as  a substitute. 
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Administration.  The  center's  administrative  staff  consisted  of  the  director,  a full- 
time secretary  and  a part-time  accounting  clerk.  The  two  clerical  employees  had  little 
contact  with  the  children  other  than  to  greet  them  if  the  children  would  visit  the  office 
with  their  parents.  The  director  was  a white  male  and  held  a Ph.D.  from  a northern 
university.  He  had  extensive  experience  running  private  day  care  businesses  before 
coming  to  this  center. 

Additional  staff.  Further  support  staff  for  the  center  were  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  university's  College  Work-Study  financial  aid  program.  Undergraduate  students 
who  qualified  for  state  financial  aid  could  apply  for  employment  on  a part-time  basis  with 
the  center.  Work-study  students  also  represented  a diverse  mix  of  ethnicities  and  races. 

These  students  were  generally  assigned  duties  not  directly  related  to  teaching.  The  work- 
study  employees  engaged  in  such  tasks  as  cleaning,  assisting  children  in  eating  and 
toileting,  reading  to  children,  preparing  media  for  activities,  accompanying  children  on 
field  trips  supervised  by  a teacher,  and  assisting  and  watching  the  children  during  free 
play  sessions  or  with  art  work  projects.  Work  study  employees  also  had  responsibility  for 
laying  out  cots  for  naptime  and  would  assist  teachers  during  naptime  by  rubbing 
children's  backs  and  settling  restless  children,  usually  by  either  rocking  them  or  quietly 
reading  to  them.  The  number  of  work-study  employees  for  each  classroom  ranged  from 
one  to  five,  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  university  was  in  session.  During 
intersession  periods  work-study  employees  were  not  normally  available,  although  many 
would  come  in  on  their  own  time  just  to  be  with  the  children. 

The  physical  layout  of  the  center.  The  center  was  contained  in  three,  single-story 
buildings  located  in  a wooded  area  just  off  the  main  campus.  Each  was  physically 
separate  from  the  other  two.  One  building  also  housed  a multipurpose  room  that  was  used 
for  parent-teacher  conferences,  staff  meetings,  and  occasional  testing.  The  classroom  I 
observed  in  contained  the  small  administrative  offices,  which  were  connected  to  the 
classroom  area  through  a separate  door.  It  also  provided  a very  large  storage  area  for 
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supplies  and  the  center's  utility  room  where  a restaurant  grade  dishwasher,  a washing 
machine  and  a dryer  were  located. 

Each  classroom  consisted  of  a large  area  for  teaching  activities,  a small  office  for 
the  teachers'  use,  a kitchen,  storage  closets,  and  three  bathrooms,  one  with  adult-sized 
fixtures  and  two  with  child-sized  fixtures.  Each  classroom  was  accessed  through  its  own 
exterior  entryway.  This  area  consisted  of  a foyer  containing  the  children's  mailboxes  and 
sign-in  sheets  for  parents.  Each  classroom  also  had  its  own  playground  area  outside.  My 
observations  were  conducted  almost  entirely  in  one  classroom  and  on  its  playground, 
except  for  two  brief  periods  during  university  intersessions  and  during  summer  break 
when  the  student  population  was  reduced  and  one  classroom  was  closed.  I also  conducted 
observations  when  I accompanied  children  and  teachers  on  various  field  trips. 

The  classroom  was  divided  into  distinct  areas,  separated  by  low  shelves  and 
closets  containing  toys  and  supplies.  The  large,  main  area  contained  the  children's  library, 
a collection  of  stuffed  animals  and  games,  couches,  a huge  pile  of  pillows,  three  adult- 
sized rockers  and  several  smaller  rockers.  Lego  tables,  and  the  children's  cubbies,  where 
they  stored  their  personal  belongings.  A second,  smaller  area  contained  lunch  tables  and 
chairs,  shelving,  a dress-up  area,  and  a play  kitchen.  The  third  area  also  contained  a two 
low  tables  and  small  chairs,  easels,  and  an  art  supply  cabinet  with  paints  and  other 
supplies.  Each  of  these  three  areas  was  used  independently  by  teachers  for  organized 
activities,  with  the  largest  area  used  for  story-time  reading  and  the  occasional  rainy  day 
video  show.  The  room  had  two  sink  areas  for  the  children,  one  in  the  center  of  the  room 
and  a second  at  one  end  of  the  room.  An  adult-sized  sink,  stove,  microwave  and 
refrigerator  were  located  in  a separate,  access-restricted  area  behind  a locked  half-door. 

Directly  outside  the  rear  of  the  classroom  was  a large  covered  wooden  deck, 
between  the  room  and  its  playground.  It  was  equipped  with  a ramp  for  wheelchair  access 
and  was  covered  by  an  aluminum  roof.  The  deck  housed  a collection  of  wooden  blocks, 
riding  toys,  and  storage  for  supplies  for  any  outdoor  activities.  Beneath  the  deck  was 
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storage  for  the  outside  playground  equipment  like  buckets,  shovels,  and  balls.  Three 
wagons  were  also  stored  under  the  deck. 

The  playground  area  was  enclosed  by  a four-foot  tall,  chain-link  fence.  It  was 
bordered  by  a university  housing  parking  lot  on  one  side  and  heavily  wooded  on  the 
other.  Play  equipment  consisted  of  a wooden  fort,  monkey  bars,  swings,  a tire  swing,  a 
gazebo,  a large  covered  sandbox,  an  aluminum  fishing  boat,  a twenty-foot  long  concrete 
tube,  and  a separate  porch  swing,  large  enough  to  hold  several  children,  in  its  own  frame. 
Also  located  in  the  outside  area  was  a raised  garden  plot,  two  wooden  rabbit  cages,  three 
picnic  tables,  and  two  park  benches. 

Observational  Methods 

Directed  observation,  over  time,  of  children  creating  race  in  their  own  milieu  is 
likely  to  be  better  able  to  explain  what  race  means  to  children.  Time  is  important  because 
the  use  of  race  may  not  prove  to  be  a daily  occurrence  but  more  likely  will  be  an 
infrequent  event  in  any  particular  child's  life,  just  as  it  is  in  the  lives  of  adults.  However, 
that  the  use  of  race  is  infrequent  does  not  lessen  its  impact  on  or  importance  to  the  place 
of  race  in  children's  worlds.  As  Damon  has  pointed  out,  "many  activities  of  profound 
theoretical  interest  occur  infrequently  in  the  course  of  children's  daily  social  lives.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  our  interest  is  not  merely  in  children's  social  behavior  but  in  the  social 
knowledge  manifested  by  the  behavior."  (Damon,  1977,  p.  49).  My  interest  is  in  the  use, 
growth  and  elaboration  of  racial  meaning,  a complex  construct  that  requires  time  to 
develop.  My  descriptions  of  the  children's  activities  focus  on  what  the  children  selected 
from  everyday  life  as  meaningful  for  creating  their  daily  relationships  with  each  other  on 
racial  terms.  My  task  is  to  translate  their  experiences  into  meaningful  sociological 
analysis  (Smith,  1987),  balancing  description  of  their  concrete  experiences  with 
explanation  of  the  emergent  racial  themes  that  organize  these  experiences.  The  children's 
knowledge  of  race  is  knowledge  of  the  particular,  a real  knowledge  that  reflects  the  wider 
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world  of  adults.  How  they  chose  to  take  race-based  actions  might  depend  on  the  value  to 
them  of  the  expected  results  of  their  actions  (Miller  et  al.,  1960). 

Wendy  Luttrell  (1989)  also  refers  to  "particular"  knowledge  rather  than  universal 
knowledge.  By  this  she  means  unless  one  is  a member  of  the  group  about  which  one  has 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  remains  "ignorant"  or  prejudiced.  This  differentiation  in  types 
of  knowledge  is  based  in  an  appreciation  for  the  common  sense  intelligence  acquired 
through  the  work  needed  to  function  within  the  group.  Those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
group  cannot  fully  appreciate  what  is  required  for  membership.  Despite  the  fact  that  all 
adults  have  been  children  at  one  point,  our  entry  into  adulthood  marks  a solid  boundary 
between  the  adult  world  and  that  of  children. 

In  order  to  facilitate  observation  of  the  children  in  as  free  a manner  as  possible,  I 
assumed  the  role  of  what  Nancy  Mandell  (1988)  refers  to  as  the  "least-adult"  in  the 
society.  That  is,  I positioned  myself  as  a non-sanctioning  adult,  in  part  to  develop  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding  and  trust  with  the  children  and  in  part  to  ensure  that 
my  observations  of  their  activities  recorded  the  most  natural  behavior  possible.  Because 
children  often  will  alter  their  behavior  in  the  presence  of  an  adult,  especially  if  they  are 
engaging  in  behavior  that  will  likely  elicit  adult  interference  (see,  for  example,  Gubrium, 
1988),  my  success  in  establishing  myself  in  this  role  was  critical.  I convinced  both  the 
children  and  the  staff  that  I was  "not  a teacher."  I established  myself  as  a combination  of 
playmate  and  listener  for  the  children  and  as  a teacher's  aide  for  the  adults.  Following 
Corsaro's  (1981)  recommendations,  if  I needed  to  behave  as  a sanctioning  adult,  for 
instance  when  children  were  in  danger  of  physical  harm  if  I did  not  interfere,  I tried  to 
remain  as  peripheral  as  possible  to  the  authority  structure.  Usually  I brought  a teacher's 
attention  to  the  situation.  If  imminent  danger  was  likely  I directly  interceded,  although 
this  was  rare. 

This  peripheral  role  enabled  me  to  come  to  know  the  nature  of  the  children's 
social  relationships  with  each  other  outside  the  direct  control  of  adults  and  as  these 
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relationships  were  produced  by  everyday  life.  Within  the  children's  relationships  I was 
alert  for  three  aspects  of  racial  and  ethnic  concept  use:  1)  when  these  concepts  were  used 
to  exclude  or  include  others,  2)  when  they  were  used  to  define,  understand,  or  explain 
either  the  child's  individual  behavior  or  the  behavior  of  another  individual,  and  3)  when 
they  were  used  as  an  exercise  of  power,  to  control  or  manipulate  another  person,  whether 
child  or  adult. 

The  scope  of  the  study  necessitated  that  considerable  time  be  devoted  to  gathering 
the  data  through  field  notes.  Short-term  or  time-limited  observations  have  not  proven 
useful  for  building  accurate,  complete  data  that  reflects  the  interactive  nature  of  social  life 
among  children.  (Damon,  1977)  Hence,  I immersed  myself  in  the  center'  daily  activities 
for  eleven  months.  To  ensure  that  I gathered  a wide  range  of  social  interactions,  I devoted 
several  hours  each  day,  five  days  each  week,  to  direct  observation  of  the  children.  I 
estimate  that  I spent  about  1500  hours  in  direct  observation.  I was  also  included  in 
teacher  meetings,  parent-teacher  conferences,  field  trips  with  the  children,  open-house 
activities,  and  meetings  with  members  of  the  university  faculty  who  were  conducting 
other  research  at  the  facility. 


Data  Coding  and  Analysis 

Because  the  analysis  of  qualitative  data  depends  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
data  as  it  evolves,  the  description  here  of  the  analytical  phase  of  the  research  is 
necessarily  brief.  My  intention  in  producing  this  work  is  to  challenge  existing  theories  of 
childhood  socialization  and  development,  so  the  greater  part  of  the  strategy  of  analysis 
will  be  to  identify  the  racial  and  ethnic  components  of  children's  lives,  to  search  for  and 
examine  any  racial-  or  ethnic-related  patterns  that  arise,  and  to  determine  the  existence 
and  nature  of  any  relationships  between  these  components. 

An  important  part  of  this  process  of  analysis  was  the  construction  of  notes  to 
myself  that  reflected  on  the  extent  to  which  my  observations  either  supported  or  refuted 
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existing  socialization  theories.  To  avoid  misconstruing  the  nature  of  observations,  this 
step  in  the  analytic  process  was  essential.  Herbert  Blumer's  (1969)  concept  of  theory  as  a 
sensitizer  for  concepts  informs  me  here.  I also  gave  attention  to  noting  my  own  personal 
belief  system  about  the  nature  of  children's  knowledge  and  constantly  checked  against  the 
possibility  that  my  personal  notions  intruded  into  the  interpretation  of  the  data. 

Finally,  since  one  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  create  theory  and  challenge  existing 
paradigms  of  knowledge  about  children's  lives,  the  goals  of  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
data  are  pursued  differently  from  the  routes  taken  by  quantitative  research  approaches. 
The  intention  of  this  research  is  to  generate  new  ideas  about  the  nature  of  children's  lives 
and  abilities  to  function  as  social  actors  in  complex  relationships.  To  this  end,  I will 
demonstrate  the  reliability  of  the  data  through  the  similarity  of  episodes  in  which  children 
use  race  and  ethnicity  (see  Burowoy  et  al.,  1991).  By  devoting  attention  to  the  details  of 
interactions  and  demonstrating  the  number  and  consistency  of  similar  interactions  within 
the  children's  relationships,  I show  that  my  findings  are  not  scattered  handfuls  of 
anecdotes  or  idiosyncratic  descriptions  of  isolated  episodes.  The  research  is  directed 
toward  producing  theoretical  validity  through  the  production  of  new  knowledge.  Thus  I 
focus  on  the  contradictions  of  previous  theories  and  their  failure  to  reconcile  observation 
of  real  life  with  the  tenets  of  mainstream  cognitive-developmental  theories.  I hope  to 
compel  a reconstruction  of  existing  theories  on  child  socialization  and  development  by 
noting  any  gaps  in  their  explanatory  power  and  pointing  out  instances  where  my  data 
challenge  their  interpretations  of  children's  behaviors. 

Summary 

My  project  is  directed  toward  producing  and  reinforcing  new  directions  in 
understanding  children's  lives  and  children's  social  development  that  have  been  emerging 
in  research  lately  (Bruner,  1986;  Corsaro  and  Miller  1992;  Mandell,  1988).  I hope  to 
show  that  research  on  the  nature  of  race  relations  must  begin  with  careful,  systematic 
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investigations  of  the  salience  of  race  in  the  lives  of  children.  By  demonstrating  the 
richness  of  children's  lives  and  the  integral  part  that  race  and  ethnicity  play  in 
contributing  to  this  richness,  I will  show  that  any  theory  of  racial  attitude  formation  and 
maintenance  must  begin  from  the  very  beginning  of  human  interaction. 

Children  live  their  lives  by  negotiating  power  relationships  that  form  and  change 
according  to  the  children's  growing  ability  to  recognize  these  relationships.  To 
accomplish  this  they  employ  the  power  of  race  within  their  everyday  experiences.  I am 
searching  for  how  an  ideology  of  race  develops  within  the  context  of  everyday 
relationships. 

That  children  may  lack  thorough  understanding  of  the  adult  forces  of  race 
relations  does  not  hinder  them  from  developing  their  own  racial  dynamics.  I suggest  that 
motivation,  in  the  sense  of  deliberate,  thought-out  racism  is  not  necessary  for 
understanding  children's  use  of  race  as  an  organizing  concept.  The  nature  of  life  itself  is 
the  primary  motivator.  As  Miller  et  al.  (1960)  point  out,  any  plan  of  action  for  behavior 
that  a social  actor  might  chose  is  drawn  from  a collection  of  potential  plans,  all  developed 
out  of  the  experience  of  everyday  living.  For  children,  attention  to  race  arises  from  its 
salience  to  the  interactional  situation  at  hand  and  to  how  they  perceive  the  meaning  of 
that  situation.  The  very  real  racial  imagery  is  available  to  the  children  through  their  own, 
direct  observation  of  the  world  around  them.  These  images  are  grounded  in  the  active, 
racial  structure  of  society.  Many  choices  of  action  accumulate  over  time  in  all  children's 
lives  and  these  courses  often  function  to  solidify  race  as  a working  concept.  A strength  of 
my  focus  on  race  as  it  occurs  in  normal,  everyday,  natural  settings  that  are  under 
children's  direct  control  is  that  it  allows  me  to  establish  what  is  actually  occurring  within 
these  worlds.  This  focus  enables  me  to  identify  exactly  what  in  children's  activities  needs 
explaining  and  description.  In  contrast,  research  employing  a cognitive  perspective  begins 
with  the  assumption  that  no  interaction  involving  race  is  possible  in  the  lives  of  very 
young  children,  due  to  their  cognitive  deficiencies.  Hence,  cognitively  oriented  studies 
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rarely  find  that  race  is  a central  part  of  young  children's  lives.  My  work  will  show  that 
this  assumption  may  be  inappropriate.  Children  don't  simply  receive  race  from  adults: 
they  create  it  as  they  live  their  lives. 


CHAPTER 3 

SELF-DEFINITIONAL  USES  OF  RACE 
Introduction 

It  is  expected  that  adults  will  use  race  or  ethnicity  to  define  themselves.  Children's 
use  of  race  to  define  themselves  has  different  properties,  however.  They  are  generally  not 
expected  to  employ  race  as  part  of  their  self-definition  until  they  are  well  along  toward 
adolescence.  Throughout  the  life  span,  race  and  ethnicity  hold  central  importance  to  self 
definition,  particularly  for  members  of  minority  groups.  For  children,  race  only  becomes 
pertinent  to  self-conception  and  definition  as  children  begin  to  interact  with  people 
outside  of  their  immediate  families.  The  social  milieu  of  day  care  becomes  a critical 
component  in  this  process.  It  is  here  that  children  get  the  opportunity  to  experience 
people  of  other  colors,  other  languages  and  other  cultures  for  the  first  time.  Thus  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  is  also  here  that  children  will  begin  to  formulate  their  notions 
of  race  and  what  race  means  to  their  everyday  lives.  Day  care  is  where  they  begin  to  have 
their  very  first  social  experiences  away  from  the  direct  control  of  adults.  How  children 
manipulate  and  understand  these  first  experiences  is  shaped  by  the  structure  of  the  outside 
world  as  much  as  it  is  by  each  child's  individual  personality.  The  social  meaning  of  skin 
color  is  elaborate  and  complicated,  formed  by  a process  of  "trying  out"  various  ways  of 
using  race  (Troyna  & Hatcher,  1992).  One  important  use  is  in  the  developing  definition 
of  self. 


The  Varying  Significance  Of  Skin  Color 

The  social  meaning  children  create  for  skin  color  is  a neglected  area  in  sociology, 
although  it  has  garnered  much  attention  in  psychology.  Individually  oriented  studies  of 
skin  color  and  its  meaning  for  young  children  are  necessarily  shallow,  generally 
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investigating  little  more  than  an  individual  child's  ability  to  define  color.  Definition  is 
deemed  "correct"  if  the  child  identifies  skin  color  accurately  according  to  predetermined 
adult-oriented  criteria.  That  is,  a child  is  considered  to  be  aware  of  skin  color  when  that 
child  can  differentiate  people  based  on  skin  color  as  presented  in  an  experimental 
situation.  Beyond  this  perspective,  much  of  the  research  on  children's  lives  was  and 
continues  to  be  based  on  evaluations  of  their  lives  by  second-party  investigators  such  as 
parents,  caseworkers,  teachers  (Baughman  & Dahlstrom,  1968)  and  other  presumably 
impartial  observers. 

Research  with  this  focus  sometimes  produces  contradictions.  Even  when  an 
ethnography  is  attempted,  there  is  a inclination  to  romanticize  children,  viewing  their 
lives  as  idyllic  and  failing  to  see  them  as  functioning,  social  humans.  This  view  centers 
on  individual  children,  with  little  attention  given  to  children's  everyday  experiences. 
When  racism  is  addressed,  research  generally  is  directed  to  uncovering  its  origins  and 
battling  any  negative  behaviors. 

Holmes  (1995)  proposes  that  existing  research  methods  have  failed  to  accurately 
assess  children's  perspectives  on  race  and  ethnicity.  She  states  that  participant  observation 
with  young  children  in  classrooms,  "informal"  conversations  with  children,  and  analysis 
of  their  artwork  will  enable  scholars  to  discover  what  meaning  children  assign  to  race  and 
ethnicity.  Yet  Holmes  specifically  abandoned  "race"  as  a research  concept,  preferring 
instead  to  use  "ethnic  group"  as  the  label  of  choice  (p.  4).  Her  reasoning  is  that  children, 
particularly  white  children,  have  little  interest  in  race  and  have  given  the  notion  little 
thought.  She  based  this  assumption  primarily  on  her  own  experience:  she  admits  to 
devoting  no  attention  to  the  concept  of  race  or  whiteness  and  its  meaning  to  her  own  life. 
She  states,  "I'm  not  really  certain  what  it  feels  like  to  be  the  color  white  and  have  never 
given  this  fact  any  thought.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  for  children  and  adults, 
being  a color  is  equated  with  just  being  a person."  (p.  54).  However,  when  she  reports  the 
responses  of  African  American  children  to  her  "informal"  interviews  and  requests  for 
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self-portraits,  being  black  was  a very  important  self  marker.  Indeed,  she  describes  Black 
children's  use  of  skin  color  to  define  themselves  as  a "major  difference"  between  white 
and  black  children  in  the  classroom,  with  all  of  the  Black  children  emphasizing  the  color 
of  their  skin  when  describing  their  self-portrait  drawings.  None  of  the  white  children  in 
her  study  referred  to  skin  color. 

As  Holmes'  work  demonstrates,  even  ethnography  can  succumb  to  the  powerful 
belief  that  children  simply  do  not  see  race.  However,  Holmes'  work  demonstrates  that 
skin  color,  though  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  beginnings  of  race  relations,  does  play  a 
central  part  in  facilitating  children's  initial  evaluation  of  self  and  others.  In  a later  work 
she  suggests  that  racial/ethnic  group  membership  influences  the  amount  of  social  distance 
children  create  between  themselves  and  members  of  perceived  out-groups  (Holmes, 

1995).  The  following  section  demonstrates  how  skin  color  affords  children  with  the 
opportunity  to  being  to  weave  racial  lives. 

Skin  Color  And  Its  Significance  For  Self  Definition 

Here  I describe  situations  where  the  children  were  active  in  using  race  or,  more 
precisely,  skin  color  to  define  themselves.  There  are  various  subtleties  in  each  situation  as 
the  children  recognize  and  employ  both  conspicuous  and  concealed  implications  of  skin 
color. 

All  the  children,  teachers,  teacher's  aides,  and  other  adults  in  the  study  have  had 
their  names  changed  to  protect  their  confidentiality.  I have  coded  each  child's  age,  race, 
and  ethnic  origins  in  the  following  manner.  I give  the  child's  name,  then  in  parentheses  I 
list  their  age,  their  race  and  the  ethnic  background,  if  any.  If  a child  is  listed  as  (4:  white) 
this  means  that  the  child  is  4 years  of  age  and  is  a white,  native-born  American.  African 
American  children  are  listed  as  Black.  Since  Asian  children  encompassed  so  many 
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nationalities,  I included  ethnic  background  with  race  for  them.  For  example,  a child  listed 
as  (3:  Asian/Chinese)  is  3 years  of  age  and  of  Asian  background,  specifically  Chinese. 

It  is  early  spring  and  three  girls,  Renee  (4:  white),  Christie  (4:  white),  and  Amy 
(4:  biracial),  are  sitting  in  a circle,  comparing  the  colors  of  their  arms.  Lynne,  a Work- 
Study  student  joins  them.  Renee  remarks  to  Lynne,  "Christie  and  Amy  are  the  same 
color."  Lynne  agrees  with  Renee,  then  points  out  that  Renee  is  darker  than  the  other  two 
girls.  Renee  at  first  frowns  at  Lynne,  then  gets  a worried  look  on  her  face.  She  asks, 

"Does  that  mean  that  I'm  not  white  anymore?"  Lynne  begins  to  laugh  and  tells  her,  "No, 
silly,  it  means  you  are  getting  a tan."  Renee  doesn't  look  convinced,  continuing  to  frown. 
Lynne  leaves  the  group  to  attend  to  another  child  and  the  three  girls  continue  with  their 
comparisons.  "I'm  darker,  but  I'm  still  white,"  Renee  reassures  the  other  two  girls.  They 
merely  look  at  her  without  saying  anything  and  soon  the  group  breaks  up. 

Renee's  concerns  about  remaining  white  resurface  in  another  episode  about  two 
weeks  later.  The  children  are  outside  and  Renee  is  involved  in  a conversation  with  Mike 
(4:  Black).  She  tells  him,  "Well,  I'm  just  getting  a tan.  I'm  really  a white  person."  Mike 
regards  her  with  some  amusement,  remarking,  "OK,  so  you're  really  a white  person.  I'm 
really  a Black  person!"  He  pushes  her  and  runs  away,  laughing.  Renee  chases  him. 

Renee  seems  to  be  unable  to  convince  herself  that  despite  her  darkening  tan  she 
remains  a "white"  person.  The  worry  is  strong  enough  that  she  has  brought  up  the  subject 
with  at  least  one  other  child.  Piagetian  theory  would  analyze  Renee  as  being  unable  to 
conserve  color,  incapable  of  understanding  that  skin  color  is  permanent  and 
unchangeable.  But  for  Renee,  as  is  the  case  for  most  light-skinned  persons,  skin  color  is 
changeable.  It  is  not  the  immutability  of  skin  color  as  an  indicator  of  membership  in  a 
race  that  is  causing  her  trouble.  She  can  see  that  her  skin  is  darker  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Rather,  her  struggle  seems  to  revolve  around  a desire  to  insure  that 
she  remain  a white  person.  This  definition  of  being  a white  person  is  important  to  other 
children  also. 
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The  worry  remains  with  Renee  well  into  summer.  By  July,  her  concerns  had 
become  known  to  her  mother,  April,  who  shared  a story  with  me.  It  seems  that  Renee  had 
made  what  her  mother  considered  to  be  a very  strange  request.  She  told  April  that  she 
wanted  to  be  black  and  that  this  wish  would  become  reality  if  she  kept  getting  darker  and 
darker.  April  told  Renee  that  this  couldn't  happen,  that  Renee  was  white  and  would 
remain  white  no  matter  how  dark  the  sun  turned  her  skin.  This  information  made  the 
child  angry,  April  reported  to  me.  April  wanted  my  input  on  what  to  do  and  I asked  her  if 
Renee  had  ever  had  contact  with  any  Black  people.  "In  fact,"  April  told  me,  "we  lived 
with  a Black  family  for  a while,  while  Renee  was  a baby,  and  we  have  stayed  friends  with 
them  ever  since.  Do  you  think  she  wants  to  be  part  of  that  family?"  April  looked  alarmed. 

I was  reluctant  to  analyze  Renee's  motivations  and  I said  so,  adding,  "It  seems  more  like 
she  is  playing  with  the  idea  of  whether  or  not  changing  colors  changes  race  too."  April 
nodded,  still  seeming  bemused. 

Renee  seems  to  have  learned  enough  about  race  and  color  from  her  experience 
with  a Black  family  to  have  carried  her  knowledge  over  to  deal  with  her  present  situation. 
Changing  skin  color,  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  prompted  a long-term,  deeply  involved 
routine  in  Renee's  life,  creating  a continuous  and  developing  evaluation  of  exactly  what 
skin  color  meant  to  her.  Far  from  being  a phenomenon  of  fleeting  and  inconsistent 
interest,  skin  color  and  its  ramifications  for  family  relationships  occupied  at  least  part  of 
Renee's  energy  for  a long  period  of  time.  She  continually  refined  her  understanding  of 
skin  color,  extending  it  from  herself  to  others  and  creating  explanations  for  people's 
relationships  based  on  their  skin  color. 

Another,  younger  child  seems  to  have  only  a small  doubt  about  the  permanence  of 
skin  color.  Trevor  (3:  white/American)  asks  Crystal,  a classroom  teacher,  "Is  my  skin 
brown?"  Crystal  regards  him  for  a moment,  then  says,  "Well,  it's  sorta  brown,  isn't  it.  But 
you're  white,  honey."  Trevor  looks  puzzled  and  continues  to  regard  his  own  arm.  He 
looks  at  me  and  asks,  "Is  my  skin  brown?"  "Yes,"  I answer,  holding  my  arm  up  to  his. 
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"Your  skin  is  very  brown.  You  must  have  been  swimming."  He  studies  my  arm  silently. 
"But  you  are  not  as  brown  as  me.  See?"  I remark  to  him.  He  continues  to  study  both  arms, 
then  says,  "But  if  I go  swimming  all  summer  I'll  be  as  brown  as  you."  "Probably  will,"  I 
agree  with  him.  He  smiles,  then  races  off  to  find  someone  else  to  play  with. 

For  Trevor,  the  issue  is  comparison  of  tans,  not  race  or  the  social  meaning  of  skin 
color.  He  is  more  interested  in  determining  exactly  how  brown  he  can  get,  not  whether  or 
not  he  will  change  races.  In  fact.  Crystal's  use  of  racial  terminology  seemed  to  puzzle 
him.  He  wasn't  concerned  with  whether  or  not  he  would  stay  brown,  as  Renee  was.  Once 
someone  else  agreed  with  him  that  he  would  get  more  of  a tan  throughout  the  summer  he 
was  happy  and  dropped  the  subject. 

In  this  next  episode  skin  color  again  takes  center  stage.  It  is  just  after  nap  and 
Mark,  a college  Work-Study  student,  is  sitting  with  Lu  (3:  Asian/Taiwanese),  Susan  (4: 
Asian/Chinese),  Corinne  (4:  biracial/African/white  American),  and  Mike  (4: 
Black/American).  The  children  are  listening  to  a story  read  by  the  head  teacher.  Jeanne 
finishes  her  reading  and  announces,  "If  you  have  something  brown  on,  you  can  get  up  and 
wash  your  hands  for  snack." 

The  children  look  around  and  suddenly  decide  that  this  invitation  includes  brown 
skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  Mike  jumps  up,  yelling,  "I  have  brown  skin  on!"  and  rushes  to  the 
sink  to  be  first  in  line  for  food.  Upon  seeing  this,  Corinne  also  grins  widely,  yells,  "Me 
too!"  and  dashes  away.  Mark,  regarding  Lu  with  a smile,  leans  over  and  tells  her,  "You 
have  brown  skin  too."  Lu  retorts,  "I  do  NOT!"  She  appears  to  be  very  indignant.  "I  have 
white  skin!"  Lu  looks  to  Susan  to  support  her.  Susan  verifies  this,  telling  Mark,  "Lu's  skin 
is  white,  Mark,  not  brown."  Mark  seems  surprised,  then  says,  "My  skin  is  brown  from  the 
sun."  He  waits  for  Lu  or  Susan  to  respond.  Lu  states,  "Well,  I'm  white."  Susan  nods, 
remarking,  "Lu,  you  have  brown  eyes."  Lu  looks  her  over  and  smiles,  saying,  "So  do 
you!"  Susan  peers  deeply  into  Mark's  face,  asking  him,  "Do  I have  brown  eyes?"  Mark 
gazes  back,  pretending  to  think  deeply.  "Why  yes,  you  do  have  brown  eyes!"  he  finally 
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declares.  "So  we  can  both  go  get  snack."  Susan  declares.  All  three  of  them  rise  and  go  to 
the  next  room. 

The  desirability  of  white  as  a skin  color  is  evident  in  both  these  exchanges, 
although  it  takes  on  a somewhat  different  shape  in  each  case.  Renee  is  worried  that  she 
will  no  longer  be  white,  since  her  skin  color  is  obviously  changing.  Lu,  on  the  other  hand, 
insists  that  she  is  white,  not  brown,  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  not  physically  white  since 
her  skin  has  a somewhat  olive  cast.  She  angrily  denies  having  brown  skin  and  draws 
another  child  in  to  support  her  evaluation.  Her  logic  seems  to  be  that  any  skin  that  is  not 
brown  must  by  default  be  white.  Atemately,  she  may  want  to  deny  that  she  could  be 
black.  Here  the  definitions  vary  according  to  what  each  child  chooses  as  important. 

In  this  next  episode,  white  skin  color  assumes  yet  another  meaning.  It  is  early 
summer  and  the  head  teacher  requests  that  I supervise  an  activity.  The  children  will 
construct  an  "international"  hand  print  poster.  The  poster  will  function  as  a thank  you 
card  for  the  director  of  the  university's  International  Student  Center,  where  the  children 
visited  on  a field  trip.  This  project  is  set  up  to  encourage  the  children  to  recognize  that 
they  are  different  from  each  other,  with  the  goal  of  valuing  these  differences.  A large 
sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  a work  table  and  poster  paints  called  "People  Colors"  are 
prepared  for  the  children  to  use.  (These  paints  are  a product  available  in  day  care  supply 
catalogues  available  at  the  time.)  In  this  classroom,  white  children  always  chose  either 
white  or  pink  paint  to  represent  their  color.  Asian,  Middle  Eastern  and  African-African 
American  children  selected  varied  colors. 

The  teacher  tells  me  to  encourage  the  children  to  pick  a color  that  resembles  them, 
in  her  words,  "Tell  them  to  choose  a color  that  looks  just  like  them.  Whatever  color  they 
pick  is  OK."  My  job  is  to  assist  each  child  with  painting  the  palm  of  their  hand,  pressing 
it  on  the  paper,  and  writing  the  child's  name  next  to  the  hand  print.  Six  paint  bottles  are 
prepared,  the  paper  is  laid  out  and  the  children  line  up  to  begin  the  activity. 
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As  the  activity  proceeded,  some  of  the  children  pointed  out  to  me  how  closely  the 
paint  matched  their  skin  or  asked  me  what  I thought  of  their  selection.  I did  not  offer 
suggestions  or  encourage  them  to  change  their  choice  if  the  colors  did  not  match:  I 
merely  accepted  whatever  they  chose  and  painted  it  on  their  palms  with  a big  brush.  Any 
color  they  chose  was  "right,"  no  matter  how  bad  a physical  match  they  made.  Most  of  the 
children  make  close  matches. 

Corinne  approaches  the  table  and  takes  a seat  next  to  me.  She  eyes  the  bottles  of 
paint  critically.  "Hmmmm."  she  says,  handling  first  one  bottle  then  another.  I say,  "OK, 
Corinne,  which  color  is  the  most  like  you?  Which  one  matches  your  skin?"  She  looks 
over  the  bottles  once  again  and  chooses  a pale  brown.  "This  one  for  one  hand,"  she 
replies,  continuing  to  scan  the  bottles,  "and  this  one  for  the  other  hand."  The  second  bottle 
contains  dark  brown  paint.  I smile  at  her  and  explain,  "No  sweetie,  you  need  to  choose  a 
color  that  matches  your  skin."  She  gazes  back  at  me  evenly  and  explains,  "I  am.  I have 
two  colors  in  my  skin."  I tell  her,  "OK"  and  proceed  to  paint  one  of  her  palms  pale  brown 
and  the  other  dark  brown.  She  places  first  one  then  the  other  hand  on  the  poster  paper, 
making  two  prints.  Then  I write  her  name  between  the  two  hand  prints.  "OK?"  I ask  her. 
"Perfect!"  she  replies,  smiling  broadly  and  plainly  delighted  with  herself. 

For  Corinne  the  choice  of  two  colors  represents  reality.  She  is  not  laboring  under 
any  sense  of  confusion,  fantasy,  or  inconsistency,  as  the  more  conventional  theories  of 
racial  awareness  would  suggest  Corinne's  father  is  white  and  her  mother  is  African. 

Thus  her  choices  of  two  colors  is  appropriate  for  her  lived  reality,  where  one  parent  is 
pale-  and  the  other  dark-skinned.  She  stood  her  ground  when  I suggested  that  she  choose 
only  one  color  that  matched  her  own  skin  and  chose  instead  to  include  both  parents  in  her 
definition  of  skin  color,  insisting  that  1 honor  her  definition.  For  her,  the  choice  of  two 
colors  was  not  a cognitively  inconsistent  racial  preference  but  a perfect  reflection  of  her 
biracial  parentage.  White  skin  is  indeed  part  of  her  makeup  and  there  is  neither  worry  or 
anger  about  its  reality. 
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For  the  next  child  at  the  activity,  color  choice  takes  on  a different  but  equally 
appropriate  meaning.  As  Corinne  leaves,  Taleshia,  a three-year-old  African  American  girl 
approaches  the  activity  table.  I ask  her  if  she  wants  to  make  a hand  print  and  she  nods 
shyly.  Her  skin  is  deep  brown  and  I tell  her  to  pick  a color  that  looks  "just  like"  her  skin. 
She  scans  the  bottles  and  suddenly  points  to  her  choice.  I pick  up  the  bottle  she  has 
indicated  and  notice  that  it  is  pale  pink.  "Is  this  the  color  you  want?"  I ask  her.  She  nods, 
holding  out  her  hand  palm  up.  I ask  her  again  if  she's  sure  and  she  says  yes.  I put  a dab  of 
the  pink  paint  on  the  back  of  her  hand  and  ask  one  more  time  if  she  is  sure.  She  nods 
vigorously.  The  contrast  of  the  pink  paint  with  her  dark  skin  is  dramatic,  but  she  insists 
that  her  color  is  pink. 

There  are  many  interpretations  for  Taleshia's  case.  Her  choice  of  pink  for  her  skin 
color  could  indicate  nothing  more  than  that  she  likes  pink  as  a color.  Or  I might  see  her 
choice  as  a sign  of  inner  racial  insecurity,  a common  conclusion  in  dozens  of  doll-choice 
studies.  What  might  she,  or  any  other  child,  have  chosen  had  a wider  variety  of  colors 
(blue,  green,  purple)  been  available?  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  might  be  an  interesting 
experiment.  If  given  a wider  choice,  what  do  kids  choose?  If  the  children's  choices  do  not 
always  reflect  their  "true"  skin  color,  as  I would  evaluate  it  according  to  color  only,  does 
it  mean  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  accurate  depiction  of  skin  color  or 
does  it  mean  that  skin  color  has  a different  meaning  for  them?  In  this  case  I was  afforded 
the  opportunity.  Another  teacher,  using  a different  medium,  later  created  a natural 
experiement  that  provides  some  insight  to  these  questions. 

Jeanne,  the  head  teacher,  has  set  up  a mirror,  several  packages  of  12"  X 14"  color 
samples,  crayons,  scissors,  and  pencils.  She  has  also  made  a paper  doll  of  her  own,  as  an 
example.  The  children  are  instructed  to  choose  a color  for  their  own  doll  that  "matches 
what  they  look  like,"  and  then  drawn  a person  on  that  color.  This  shape  is  then  cut  out 
and  a face  drawn  on  it  with  crayons  or  pencils. 


Jeanne  has  laid  out  a large  selection  of  colored  paper  for  the  children  to  use.  The 
samples  range  in  color  from  palest  pinks  to  bright  oranges,  vivid  greens,  blues,  deep 
browns  and  electric  reds.  The  object  of  her  activity  is  to  have  the  children  create  paper 
dolls  that  represent  themselves.  The  dolls  can  then  be  dressed  up  in  paper  clothing  cut 
from  other  media.  However,  Jeanne's  activity  doesn't  seem  to  turn  out  as  she  expected. 

For  the  most  part  the  children  ignore  the  colors  corresponding  to  skin  colors  and 
instead  choose  a wild  array  of  colors  for  their  dolls.  They  prefer  reds  and  yellows.  They 
create  an  incredible  rainbow  of  dolls.  Nor  do  they  limit  themselves  to  drawing  realistic 
faces  on  the  dolls  once  these  are  cut  out  of  the  paper.  They  draw  pictures  of  their  families 
on  the  dolls'  bodies,  or  include  depictions  of  friends  and  cartoon  characters.  In  short,  the 
children  make  this  activity  into  experimental  art.  Jeanne  mentions  to  me,  in  a hushed 
voice,  "This  activity  is  a complete  failure.  They  just  don't  get  the  idea  of  what  they  look 
like,  do  they?" 

This  natural  experiment  shows  the  limitations  of  skin  color  as  an  indicator  of  self- 
identity.  When  given  the  opportunity  to  be  creative  the  children  do  not  limit  themselves 
to  realistic  depictions  of  their  bodies.  But  then,  Picasso  didn't  gain  fame  in  the  art  world 
for  his  anatomically  correct  portraits  of  women.  Why  then  is  the  notion  that  a very  dark- 
skinned  little  girl  sees  herself  as  pink  taken  as  a sign  that  she  is  racially  confused? 

A simple  procedure  like  this  activity,  arising  from  a natural  situation,  resembles 
the  famous  doll  studies  (Clark  & Clark,  1947),  in  which  black  children  were  asked  to 
choose  a dark  or  light  skinned  doll  to  represent  themselves.  A black  child  who  chose  a 
white  doll  was  deemed  to  be  "rejecting"  their  race.  Using  such  criteria,  Taleshia's  choice 
of  paint  color  could  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  an  "identity  crisis"  for  her:  a problem. 
Black  children  are  supposed  to  choose  accurate  color  representation  of  themselves. 
Taleshia  does  not  seem  concerned,  however.  She  is  determined  that  her  color  is  pink. 

The  accuracy  of  Taleshia's  choice  does  become  a matter  of  distress  for  another 
child.  Robin,  a four- year-old  white  girl,  is  watching  from  her  place  behind  Taleshia  in 
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line,  and  she  raises  a protest  immediately.  In  an  exasperated  voice  she  exclaims,  "She's 
not  that  color.  She's  brown.  Look,  Taleshia."  She  holds  her  arm  next  to  Taleshia's  arm 
and  says  "See?"  The  contrast  is  striking.  I tell  Robin,  "It's  Taleshia's  choice.  She  can 
choose  any  color  she  thinks  is  right."  Robin  snorts,  insisting,  "She's  just  not  pink,  can't 
you  see  that,  she's  black."  Robin  shifts  her  attention  to  Taleshia,  telling  her,  "Can't  you 
see  that  you  aren't  pink?"  and  looking  closely  at  Taleshia's  face  in  amazement.  She  takes 
Taleshia's  arm.  "Look,"  she  tells  Taleshia.  "You  are  brown!  See?  I am  pink."  Robin  looks 
at  me  for  confirmation  of  her  definition.  Taleshia  ignores  Robin.  I say,  "Sure  enough, 
Robin,  you  are  pink."  Robin  looks  relieved.  "Now,"  she  says,  "Taleshia  needs  to  be 
brown."  I look  at  Taleshia  and  ask  her,  "Do  you  want  to  be  brown?"  Taleshia  shakes  her 
head  vigorously,  and  says,  "I  want  that  color."  She  points  at  the  pale  pink  bottle. 

Peggy,  a three-year-old  white  girl,  joins  the  group.  She  also  tells  Taleshia  that 
Taleshia  is  not  pink  and  informs  her,  "You  can't  have  that  color."  Taleshia  frowns, 
shaking  her  head.  "I  want  this  color."  she  demands,  touching  the  pink  paint  bottle.  Peggy 
frowns  at  me,  insisting,  "I  am  pink,  look,  look  at  me,  I am  pink,  she  is  brown,  dark 
brown.  You  can't  let  her  be  pink  'cause  she's  not." 

By  now  Robin  is  quite  frustrated,  so  I interject  and  tell  her,  "Taleshia  can  choose 
any  color  she  thinks  is  right.  It's  her  skin."  Robin  again  offers  an  objection,  but  I continue, 
"It's  up  to  Taleshia.  It's  her  skin."  Taleshia  smiles  and  picks  up  the  bottle  of  pink  paint, 
handing  it  to  me.  I paint  her  hand  and  she  makes  her  print,  triumphant  at  last.  Robin 
sighs.  As  Taleshia  leaves  the  table  and  Robin  takes  her  place,  Robin  remarks  to  me,  "I 
just  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you.  Couldn't  you  see  that  she  was  brown!”  I smile 
at  her  and  once  again  remind  her  that  the  choice  is  up  to  Taleshia,  not  us.  Robin  finally 
gives  up  and  chooses  the  same  pale  pink  that  Taleshia  chose.  I paint  her  palm  with  it.  She 
makes  her  hand  print  on  the  poster  and,  giving  it  one  last  valiant  try,  says,  "See,  I am 
NOT  brown!" 
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My  effort  in  this  interaction  was  to  adhere  to  the  center's  policy  of  encouraging 
and  respecting  children's  choices.  I supported  Taleshia's  choice  in  deference  to  center 
policy  on  what  was  appropriate  for  teaching  children  to  value  differences  and  choices. 
Even  if  a child's  choice  seemed  unreal  and  outlandish,  the  preferred  course  of  action  at 
this  day  care  was  to  honor  the  child's  choices. 

Robin,  however,  was  determined  to  point  out  to  us  that  Taleshia's  choice  was  not 
an  accurate  reflection  of  reality.  Or  course  the  reality  is  that  categorization  of  people  by 
race  is  an  integral  part  of  living  in  this  society  and  that  Robin's  evaluation  of  the  situation 
was  on  target:  Taleshia  was  not  physically  pink.  Yet  Taleshia  stuck  to  her  choice,  despite 
Robin  and  Peggy's  evaluations  and  despite  the  physical  evidence  that  most  of  her  skin 
was  deep  brown.  All  three  children  demonstrate  a strong  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
color  and  all  three  argued  their  convictions  firmly. 

If  I were  to  rely  on  cognitive  research  to  evaluate  Taleshia's  choice  of  "skin  color" 
as  reflected  by  her  paint  choices,  I might  conclude  that  Taleshia  was  truly  confused  about 
her  racial  identity.  If  she  had  chosen  pink  in  an  experimental  setting,  eliminating  any 
context  from  the  content  of  her  choices,  she  might  have  been  considered  to  be  racially 
confused  or  worse,  even  rejecting  of  her  race.  However,  my  association  over  time  with 
the  children  and  my  ability  to  consider  the  context  of  each  situation  and  the  history  or 
each  child  enables  me  to  come  to  quite  different  conclusions. 

Taleshia  had,  on  previous  occasions,  pointed  out  to  me  how  pale  I was  and  how 
dark  her  own  skin  was,  as  I relate  in  another  section  of  this  study.  She  had  also  explained 
to  me  that  she  was  black,  that  I was  white,  that  she  thought  she  was  pretty,  and  that  pink 
was  her  favorite  color.  I had  always  agreed  with  her  evaluations  and  explanations.  Thus  I 
cannot  conclude  that  Taleshia  is  be  racially  ambiguous  in  thinking  about  herself  or  that 
she  does  not  recognize  her  own  skin  color. 

A more  thorough  explanation  is  one  that  incorporates  the  nature  of  the  present 
situation  with  Taleshia's  personality,  her  family  background,  and  the  history  of  her 
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previous  interactions  with  others.  For  example,  if  I include  Taleshia's  personality  in  my 
analysis  of  her  behavior,  I might  conclude  that  she  chose  pink  as  her  skin  color  simply 
because  it  is  her  favorite  color,  much  as  I myself  might  chose  red  if  I afforded  the 
opportunity.  My  choice  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  I am  unaware  of  my  "real"  skin 
color  or  that  I am  racially  confused,  but  that  I may  be  choosing  a color  that  reflects  my 
image  of  myself.  If  Taleshia's  actual  behavior  is  considered  in  isolation  from  the  context 
of  the  handpainting  activity,  I could  come  to  a very  inadequate  explanation  of  her  choice. 
Instead,  I use  my  knowledge  of  her  to  interpret  her  selection,  one  that  incorporates  more 
of  the  child's  personality  and  personal  preferences  and  less  of  my  own  misapprehensions 
about  race  and  its  meaning  to  the  child.  This  interpretative  understanding  requires  time 
with  those  being  studied. 

A second,  even  simpler  explanation  for  Taleshia's  choice  presents  itself  when  I 
incorporate  another  experience  I had  with  her.  Although  her  skin  is  very  dark,  making  her 
selection  of  pink  initially  confusbing,  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  pale  pink,  as  are  most 
African  Americans.  Perhaps  she  was  choosing  a color  to  match  the  color  of  her  hands. 
After  all,  we  were  painting  the  palms.  I arrived  at  this  conclusion  several  weeks  later,  as  I 
sat  with  Taleshia  in  another  activity.  We  sat  together  on  the  floor,  with  her  on  my  lap,  at  a 
story  reading  activity.  As  we  listened  to  the  teacher,  Taleshia  held  my  hands  in  hers, 
turning  them  slowly  from  palm  to  back.  She  repeated  this  activity  with  her  own  hands, 
placing  them  on  top  of  mine  and  patting  my  hands  to  draw  my  attention  to  her  activity. 
She  did  this  several  times,  contrasting  her  hands  with  mine  and  the  tops  of  her  hands  with 
the  palms,  smiling  all  the  while. 

This  last  explanation,  that  Taleshia  was  merely  choosing  a color  to  match  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  would  be  elusive  if  not  impossible  if  I had  to  rely  solely  on  the 
original  hand  painting  activity  to  analyze  Taleshia's  choice.  If  forced  to  rely  on  only  one 
incident  I might  conclude  that  the  child  was  racially  confused.  Instead,  by  including 
context  and  history  I am  able  to  explain  her  choices  as  appropriate  and  even  creative.  Her 
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choice  suggests  that  she  was  creating  her  own  concepts  of  skin  color  and  race  as  it  is 
expressed  in  skin  color,  making  decisions  about  which  aspects  of  these  concepts  were 
important  enough  to  include  in  the  creation  of  her  interactions  with  others. 

Teacher  Intervention  in  Self-Definition 

By  the  end  of  summer,  however,  Taleshia  had  changed  her  perspective  and  chosen 
dark  brown  paint  for  yet  another  hand  print  activity,  this  time  conducted  by  Lynne,  a 
substitute  teacher.  The  teacher  conducted  the  activity  using  more  steering  than  I did, 
directing  the  children  more  toward  a "correct"  choice  of  skin  color.  As  I watched  from  the 
sidelines,  Taleshia  looked  over  the  four  colors  carefully,  her  eyes  going  from  pink  to 
brown  to  pink.  Lynne  points  out  two  of  the  darker  brown  bottles,  suggesting  that  Taleshia 
pick  one  from  these  two.  Taleshia  hesitates,  but  finally,  at  Lynne's  urging,  she  opted  for 
brown.  This  is  the  first  time  in  this  type  of  activity  that  I have  seen  her  chose  brown  as 
her  color,  and  it  is  apparent  that  she  considers  that  there  is  a choice.  She  is  slow  to  chose, 
prompting  Lynne  to  ask,  "Do  you  want  me  to  pick  for  you?"  at  which  Taleshia  shakes  her 
head  and  picks  up  the  brown  bottle.  "Good!"  Lynne  tells  her,  "That  matches  you 
perfectly!" 

The  teacher  has  not  forced  Taleshia  to  chose  brown,  but  has  strongly  guided  the 
child  to  the  selection,  enthusiastically  approving  Taleshia's  eventual  choice  of  color. 
Charlynne,  another  African  American  girl  of  three,  is  watching  the  interchange  between 
Lynne  and  Taleshia.  It  is  her  first  time  at  the  table  and  she  also  chooses  brown,  the  same 
color  as  Taleshia.  The  influence  of  the  teacher's  presence  and  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
"correct"  color  choices  is  inescapable. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  teacher-led  activities  produce  different  behavior  in 
children.  One  very  recent  study  demonstrated  that  the  content,  agenda,  and  structure  of 
social  interaction  in  a sharing  circle  changed  when  leadership  of  the  circle  was  placed  in 
children's  hands  (Danielewicz,  Rogers,  & Noblit,  1996).  When  children  controlled  the 
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sharing  circle  there  was  greater  variety  of  interaction  between  the  children  and  more 
description.  Humor  was  introduced  to  the  circle  and  time  constraints  on  the  sharer  were 
longer.  When  the  teacher  was  in  charge,  however,  the  children's  participation  was 
constrained,  limited  mostly  to  responding  to  teacher  questions.  In  another  study  dealing 
directly  with  race,  children  were  observed  making  racist  remarks  about  pictures  of  Black 
people,  but  only  when  they  felt  assured  that  no  adult  was  in  close  proximity  (Jeffcoate, 
1977).  Both  studies  support  the  idea  that  children's  behaviors  are  radically  different  under 
child-led  conditions.  The  incidents  I describe  above  are  further  evidence  that  children 
make  sense  of  the  world  in  very  different  ways  when  free  of  adult  interference. 

A similar  strategy  to  that  Corinne  used  for  skin  color  choice  is  employed  by  Mike, 
a five-year-old  African  American  boy.  In  one  handpainting  activity  he  chose  brown  paint 
to  represent  his  skin  color  in  the  past,  and  he  continues  with  this  choice  at  Lynne's 
activity.  This  time,  however,  he  chooses  dark  brown  for  one  hand  and  lighter  brown  for 
the  other  hand.  Lynne  asks  him  if  he  is  sure  and  he  nods.  She  complies  with  his  wishes 
and  paints  one  hand  dark  and  the  other  hand  light  brown.  He  seems  pleased  and  writes  his 
name  between  the  two  prints.  Lynne  makes  no  attempt  to  discourage  him  and  does  not 
insist  that  he  chose  only  one  color. 

Later,  right  before  lunch,  Felippe,  a work-study  employee  who  is  helping  set  up 
the  children's  lunches,  notices  that  Mike's  contribution  to  the  poster  is  made  with  two 
different  colors.  As  the  children  begin  their  lunch  Felippe  teasingly  comments  to  the 
child,  "Hey,  Mike,  why  did  you  do  your  hands  in  two  different  colors?"  Mike  looks  at 
him  without  a smile  (usual  for  Mike)  and  holds  up  his  hand,  twisting  it  from  palm  to  back 
to  palm  again.  Felippe  says,  "Oh,  I see,  there  are  two  colors  on  your  hands."  Mike 
shouts,  "Yes!"  and  resumes  eating  his  lunch. 

Mike's  selection  of  light  and  dark  brown  to  represent  the  palm  and  back  of  his 
hands  is  not  as  dramatic  a choice  as  Taleshia's,  but  it  points  up  the  similarities  in  the 
children's  thinking.  Skin  color  is  important  enough  to  these  African  American  children 
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for  them  to  incorporate  it  in  everyday  school  activities  in  novel  and  creative  ways.  In  my 
observations  none  of  the  white  children  attempted  to  nuance  their  skin  color  selection  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  African  and  African  American  children  did.  Differences  in  color 
are  compelling  for  these  children,  not  only  between  individuals  of  different  color  but  in 
between  variations  of  their  own  coloration. 

In  another  episode  where  a teacher  was  involved  the  children  were  not  so  eager  to 
share  their  explanations  of  color.  Here  I show  once  again  that  the  presence  of  adults 
radically  changes  the  nature  of  interaction  between  children.  This  episode  also  illustrates 
my  success  in  the  role  of  least-adult.  While  I am  alone  with  these  three  children  they 
discuss  race  and  skin  color.  As  soon  as  a teacher  joins  in  the  conversation,  however,  it 
takes  on  a decidedly  different  flavor. 

I am  sitting  with  the  three  children  on  the  steps  to  the  deck,  playing  Simon  Says. 
Brittany,  (4:  white  American)  is  Simon.  While  she  carries  on,  Rita  (3:  white/Latina)  and 
Joseph  (3:  black/Caribbean)  discuss  what  race  they  are.  Joseph  says  "I'm  Black  and  you're 
white."  "No,"  she  retorts  angrily,  "I'm  not  white.  I'm  mixed."  The  two  debate  back  and 
forth  for  a few  moments,  their  voices  getting  louder  and  more  angry.  This  attracts  the 
attention  of  a teacher,  who  approaches  as  Rita  shouts,  "I'M  MIXED,  YOU  STUPID!"  into 
Joseph's  face.  He  merely  rolls  his  eyes  at  her,  making  her  even  angrier. 

Patricia  intervenes.  "You're  not  mixed,  Rita,  you're  Spanish.  What  race  am  I?" 
Patricia  is  making  an  attempt  to  change  the  subject  between  the  two,  in  hopes  of  calming 
the  argument.  Rita  looks  up  at  Patricia  and  reluctantly  replies,  "Mixed."  "Mixed!?" 
Patricia  responds,  laughing,  "Mixed  with  what?"  Rita  ponders  for  a moment,  looking 
uncomfortable.  "Blue."  she  says  finally.  Patricia  is  wearing  an  entirely  blue  outfit  today. 
"Oh,"  Patricia  says,  "I'm  Black  too,  like  Joseph,  I'm  not  mixed."  Patricia  smiles  at  the 
children,  which  prompts  them  to  begin  squirming  and  looking  for  a way  out.  "What  an 
interesting  conversation  you  guys  are  having."  Rita  says  nothing  in  response,  and  Joseph 
has  remained  silent  throughout  Patricia's  exchange  with  Rita.  Simon-Says  (Brittany) 
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finally  tells  the  kids  to  go  on  the  playground,  and  both  Rita  and  Joseph  run  off  in  different 
directions. 

Although  I did  not  usually  encourage  children  to  engage  in  shouting  matches,  I 
would  have  been  interested  in  learning  how  Rita  and  Joseph  might  have  resolved  their 
argument  had  Patricia  not  intervened.  Throughout  my  observations  I watched  many  such 
arguments  about  many  other  topics  and  most  of  the  time  the  disputes  were  settled 
peacefully.  At  worst,  one  child  might  begin  to  cry  in  frustration.  The  episode  again  points 
up  the  interventionist  stance  that  teachers  take  when  children  get  loud  in  their 
disagreements  with  each  other.  Patricia's  behavior  was  interesting  in  that  she  did  not 
make  an  attempt  to  get  the  two  children  to  stop  arguing:  she  merely  tried  to  join  in,  as 
though  trying  to  lead  them  in  their  discussion  of  race.  The  majority  of  the  time,  teacher 
intervention  took  the  form  of  peace-making,  with  teachers  actively  instructing  children  to 
"be  friends"  or  "work  it  out"  when  disagreements  arose  on  the  playground.  That  Patricia 
tried  to  involve  herself  in  the  children's  conversation  suggests  that  she  was  attempting  to 
use  the  episode  to  teach  tolerance.  She  is  also  teaching  the  to  categorize  race. 

For  Patricia  there  seems  to  be  only  Black  or  white.  She  allows  no  "mixed" 
category  for  these  children,  although  many  children  in  the  center  had  a mixed  racial  or 
ethnic  heritage.  In  Rita's  case,  her  use  of  the  term  "mixed"  referred  to  her  knowledge  of 
her  parent's  origins.  Her  mother  and  father  were  from  different  countries  in  Latin 
America.  While  she  looked  white,  with  pale  skin  and  curly  dark  hair,  her  assessment  of 
herself  was  that  she  was  mixed.  Joseph's  insistence  that  she  was  white  finally  provoked 
her  into  an  angry  retort,  complete  with  name  calling.  Rita's  ethnic  status  is  obviously  very 
important  to  her.  However,  she  succumbs  to  the  teacher's  questioning  and  becomes  silent. 

Another  teacher  used  a more  direct  attempt  to  engage  children  in  learning  about 
color  differences.  In  this  instance  the  teacher  took  advantage  of  a toy  that  a child  had 
brought  in  from  home  to  direct  children's  attention  to  skin  color.  When  Taleshia,  a three- 
year-old  Black  girl,  brought  her  doll  from  home  for  show  and  tell.  Crystal  directed  the 


other  children's  attention  to  how  the  doll's  skin  color  was  the  "same"  as  Taleshia's.  Crystal 
asked  the  child  to  hold  up  her  doll  next  to  her  skin,  so  the  other  children  could  see. 
Taleshia  complied  with  the  directions,  although  she  did  so  slowly  and  rather  shyly. 

Crystal  then  asked  the  children  if  they  saw  anyone  who  also  had  skin  color  that  was  the 
same  as  Taleshia  and  her  doll.  The  children  immediately  responded  "Mike."  Crystal  then 
asked  them  if  they  knew  anyone  else  who  had  skin  the  same  color  as  Mike,  Taleshia,  and 
her  doll,  expanding  the  realm  of  inclusiveness.  This  time,  the  children  hesitated. 
Eventually,  one  child  called  out  "Patricia."  Crystal  pushed  further,  asking  the  question 
again,  but  now  the  children  fell  silent.  Crystal  then  asked  them  to  look  around  the  room 
and  see  if  they  could  discover  anyone's  picture  who  fit  the  bill.  Finally,  one  boy  pointed 
to  a picture  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Uses  of  Self-Definition:  The  Child's  View 

The  complexity  of  what  color  means  to  a child's  evaluation  of  "self"  and  what  the 
self  looks  like  varies  tremendously.  For  some  children  the  choice  of  a color  that  "looks 
like"  them  consists  of  simply  choosing  their  favorite  color.  Whether  or  not  that  favorite  is 
a physical  match  to  a human  skin  color  seems  irrelevant  in  some  cases  and  highly 
relevant,  yet  in  a distinctly  individual  way,  in  other  cases.  For  some  children,  and  for 
African  and  African  American  children  in  this  day  care  center,  the  choice  is  more 
indicative  of  a connection  with  a deeper  consideration  of  the  importance  of  skin  color, 
with  the  color  connected  to  their  evaluation  and  understanding  of  their  own  lives.  For 
Taleshia,  the  color  she  chose  affirmed  many  things:  skin  color,  favorite  color  and  her 
interest  in  the  contrast  of  her  own  skin  with  the  skin  colors  of  others  around  her.  For 
Corinne,  color  choice  indicated  the  importance  she  attached  to  her  family  background. 

She  seemed  compelled  to  explain  and  display  the  dual  nature  of  her  parentage.  For  Mike, 
the  choice  of  skin  color  was  more  subtle:  the  briefness  of  his  interaction  with  Felippe 
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precludes  more  analysis  than  to  suggest  that  he  too  was  at  the  least  aware  of  the  subtleties 
attached  to  skin  tones  and  their  variations. 

For  the  white  children,  Robin  and  Peggy,  interest  in  skin  color  was  aroused  by  the 
seemingly  strange  and  incongruous  choices  made  by  their  African  American  peers. 
Taleshia's  choices  in  particular  caused  some  degree  of  consternation  for  the  white  girls. 
They  were  adamant  as  they  insisted  that  Taleshia  was  "wrong"  in  choosing  pink  as  her 
skin  color,  and  continued  to  insist  that  Taleshia  be  corrected  in  her  choice.  It  is  difficult  to 
discern  whether  the  girls'  concern  was  merely  for  physical  accuracy  or  if  they  attached 
some  deeper  meaning  to  Taleshia's  skin  color  and  its  incompatibility  with  their  evaluation 
of  her  color.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  issue  was  much  more  than  a matter  of 
accuracy.  Strict  insistence  on  a close  match  for  white  children  was  not  noted  in  my 
observations.  It  is  also  important,  moreever,  that  the  two  white  girls  felt  the  need  to  argue 
the  point  with  me.  In  the  above  account,  where  Patricia  entered  the  discussion  between 
Rita  and  Joseph,  the  children  fell  silent  and  the  discussion  ended.  In  this  incident, 
however,  the  children  extended  their  discussion  and  drew  me  into  it,  once  again 
highlighting  the  importance  of  the  status  each  actor  holds  within  an  interaction. 

Connecting  Race  and  Color  to  Holiday  Celebrations 

The  celebration  of  ethnic  and  racially  oriented  holidays  precipitated  much 
interaction  among  the  children.  They  were  keenly  interested  in  any  information  about 
unfamiliar  customs  and  holidays.  Non-Jewish  children  delighted  in  activities  oriented 
around  Hanukah,  such  as  the  making  of  challah  and  story-time  books  about  the  Festival 
of  Lights.  White  children  displayed  intense  interest  in  explanations  of  Kwanzaa,  asking 
questions  and  listening  quietly  as  teachers  read  books  about  this  holiday.  That  different 
holidays  were  connected  to  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups  was  not  missed  by  the 
children.  In  this  next  situation,  skin  color  is  used  by  one  child  as  a determinant  of  what 
another  child  can  do.  Aaron,  a four-year-old  white  boy,  taunts  Amy,  a four-year-old 
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biracial  girl.  She  is  playing  quietly  near  the  gazebo.  He  sticks  his  tongue  out  at  her  and 
informs  her,  "You  can't  celebrate  Kwanzaa,  you're  not  Black."  Amy  retorts,  "Oh  yes  I am. 
You  don't  know.  You're  stupid."  "I  am  not,"  he  replies,  sniffing  at  her,  "And  you're  not 
Black."  "I  am  too  Black!"  Amy  responds  hotly,  "My  Dad  is  Black  and  so  is  his  parents, 
my  Granddad  and  Gramma."  "Stupid!"  he  shouts  at  her.  "You're  stupid!"  she  yells  right 
back.  "You  don't  know  nothing  about  me."  They  glare  at  each  other  until  he  backs  down 
and  leaves.  Amy  resumes  her  play. 

Aaron  defined  Amy's  qualifications  to  participate  in  Kwanzaa  celebrations 
according  to  her  skin  color.  Amy,  whose  skin  was  quite  pale  and  who  had  curly  dark 
blonde  hair,  defined  her  eligibility  based  on  her  ancestry.  According  to  Aaron's 
interpretation,  Kwanzaa  was  for  "black"  people,  thus  Amy  was  not  to  be  included.  Amy, 
however,  relied  on  her  family  history  and  her  knowledge  of  ancestry  and  its  meaning  to 
define  her  capacity  to  be  included  in  Kwanzaa.  Each  child  was  basing  their  interpretation 
of  Amy's  status  on  different  criteria,  each  using  a different  model  of  explanation.  For  the 
white  child,  skin  color  was  the  decisive  factor.  For  Amy  skin  color  was  only  one 
indicator.  Far  more  important  was  her  ancestry  and  her  knowledge  of  her  family.  Her  skin 
color  was  not  a key  factor  for  her.  For  another  child,  however,  skin  color  was  critical. 

In  yet  another  situation,  skin  color  provides  the  opportunity  for  extensive 
comparison  with  the  colors  of  other  objects  and  the  color  of  people.  In  this  scene, 

Taleshia  makes  use  of  color  to  categorize  other  things  and  other  people  in  order  to  draw  a 
contrast  with  herself. 

I sit  on  the  rug  with  Taleshia  leaning  up  against  me.  We  are  waiting  for  a teacher- 
led  activity  to  begin  and  it  is  my  habit  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  the  kids.  Taleshia  snuggles 
up  against  my  side  and  tells  me,  "Your  T-shirt  is  black."  I agree,  and  tell  her  "I  really  like 
black.  It's  a pretty  color."  She  nods,  announcing  "Your  hair  is  black."  Again  I agree  with 
her.  She  continues,  "and  so  is  Mikes  hair  and  Steven's  hair  and  Mitchell's  hair  and 
Elizabeth's  hair."  She  has  named  all  the  Asian  children  in  the  room.  I nod  and  say,  "Black 
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hair  is  prettier  than  T-shirts."  She  laughs,  touches  my  arm  and  says,  smiling,  "I'm  black 
too."  I say,  "Yes,  and  so  is  Mike"  She  nods  again  and  says  "And  Joseph."  She  holds  her 
hand  up,  turns  it  from  side  to  side.  "See?"  she  asks  me.  "I'm  BLACK!"  She  is  delighted.  I 
laugh  with  her  and  again  she  holds  up  her  hands  and  sings  loudly,  "I'm  black,  black, 
black."  By  now  she  is  in  my  lap.  She  holds  her  arm  up  against  my  legs.  "I'm  real  black." 
she  notes.  "And  I'm  real  white."  I reply.  Again  she  laughs  and  sings,  "I'm  black,  black, 
black!" 

The  contrast  between  my  own  pale  skin  and  Taleshia's  inky  blackness  is  startling. 
The  conversation  she  started  with  me  was  a device  employed  to  engage  me  in  comparison 
with  her,  to  provide  her  with  a contrast.  She  moved  her  comparisons  from  clothing  to  hair 
color  to  skin  color,  rapidly  pointing  out  the  similarities  between  my  shirt,  my  hair  and  her 
own  color.  She  made  a game  of  it,  moving  with  ease  from  one  object  to  another,  all  the 
while  proclaiming  her  awareness  and  delight  in  her  own  color. 

This  is  conclusive  proof  that  Taleshia  knows  that  her  skin  color  is  dark  and  that 
she  is  aware  of  the  meaning  of  skin  color.  She  is  not  white,  either  in  her  own  mind  or  in 
her  description  of  herself.  She  sought  out  this  comparison,  constructing  it  and  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  vivid  contrasts.  She  is  also  providing  proof  that  she  is  perfectly 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  nature  of  color  for  objects  and  the  nature  of  color 
for  people.  Her  dialogue  with  me  moves  from  a simple  description  of  clothing  to  a more 
in-depth  discussion  of  black  as  a color  for  people. 

For  yet  another  young  child,  color  informs  the  formation  of  self-identity,  except  in 
this  case  colors  are  not  limited  to  shades  of  brown  or  white.  Charlynne  (3: 
Black/American),  compares  her  own  color  to  the  colors  of  children  depicted  in  a picture 
book  we  are  sharing. 

I am  sitting  outside  with  Charlynne  at  my  side.  Since  she  is  physically  disabled 
and  cannot  walk,  she  needs  many  alternative  activities  to  engage  her.  In  contrast  to  what 
is  permitted  of  the  other  children,  she  is  allowed  to  have  books,  paper,  and  crayons  on  the 
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playground.  We  are  looking  at  a book  featuring  silhouettes  of  children,  all  done  in  a 
rainbow  of  colors.  Suddenly  she  points  at  the  book  and  exclaims,  "There's  a girl  like  me!" 
The  silhouette  is  of  a seated  girl,  feet  pointing  straight  out  in  front  of  her.  "Except  she 
green  and  I'm  Black."  Charlynne  adds.  I agree  with  her  and  add,  "But  I've  never  seen  a 
green  person.  Have  you  ever  seen  a green  person?"  She  giggles  and  says,  "No,  that's 
silly."  I agree  with  her,  "You're  right,  it  sure  is. "Charlynne  begins  to  laugh  in  earnest 
now.  "She  green  all  over."  the  child  chortles.  She  continues,  singing  through  all  the  colors 
she  knows,  "She  red  all  over,  she  blue  all  over,  she  yellow  all  over,  she  ..."  Charlynne 
pauses,  thinking  hard.  "Yellow!"  I offer,  and  she  shrieks  with  laughter.  "Yellow  all  over, 
she  orange  all  over. . ." 

The  singing  continues,  with  both  of  us  laughing  as  Charlynne  proposes 
outrageous  colors  and  combinations  of  colors  for  the  seated  figure,  culminating  with  "She 
BLACK  all  over!"  By  now  she  is  so  excited  that  she  can  hardly  breathe,  so  I am  grateful 
when  she  switches  to  a game  where  she  practices  standing  without  support,  pretends  to 
fall  and  flails  her  arms  around,  crying  out  "Oh,  oh,  here  I go!"  roaring  with  laughter  the 
whole  time.  We  carry  on  this  way  for  a full  half  an  hour.  "Look  at  me!"  she  yells  at 
everyone  who  passes.  "Look  at  ME!  I'm  black,  not  green."  She  is  tremendously  excited, 
carrying  on  this  activity  until  the  time  comes  for  the  children  to  go  inside.  Clearly,  color 
is  generating  a great  deal  of  meaning  for  her,  with  the  grand  finale  of  Black,  her  own 
color.  She  begins  and  ends  the  game  by  identifying  her  own  color,  despite  the  fact  that 
color  was  not  what  originally  caught  her  eye.  Rather,  the  fact  that  the  silhouette  was  of  a 
child  sitting  with  feet  extended  straight,  as  Charlynne  was  forced  to  sit,  was  far  more 
compelling.  In  her  attempt  to  distinguish  between  herself  and  the  picture  she  ended  up  by 
comparing  the  color  of  the  picture  to  the  color  of  her  own  skin.  A succession  of 
comparisons,  to  all  the  colors  she  could  name,  along  with  hauling  herself  up  and  standing 
unassisted  completed  the  process,  with  Charlynne  announcing  gleefully  that  she  was  not 
green  but  black.  The  two  characteristics,  color  and  the  ability  to  stand,  became  connected 
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momentarily.  Other  children  merely  regarded  her  announcement  that  she  was  black  and 
not  green  with  amused  or  puzzled  looks,  not  realizing  the  events  that  had  lead  up  to  this 
revelation.  Again,  a more  casual  or  non-contextual  assessment  of  the  child's  behavior 
could  reach  the  conclusion  that  Charlynne  was  cognitively  confused  or  maybe  even  upset 
about  her  color.  However,  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  event  leads  to  a different 
evaluation  of  her  actions.  She  was  drawing  a contrasting  mental  picture  of  herself,  using 
the  green  silhouette  of  a girl  as  the  starting  point  and  working  forward  to  create  a clear 
picture  of  herself. 

More  mental  pictures  are  created  in  this  next  episode  with  color  and  skin,  again 
incorporating  non-human  objects.  Corinne  and  Sarah  are  playing  with  the  baby  rabbits. 
They  count  them,  six  in  all,  and  discuss  the  colors.  Corinne  says,  "The  black  ones  are 
girls  and  the  white  ones  are  boys."  Sarah  asks,  "How  do  you  know?"  Corinne  instructs: 
"My  Mommy  is  Lizette  and  she  is  black  and  she  is  a girl,  so  the  black  ones  are  girls.  My 
daddy  is  David  and  he  is  white  and  he  is  a boy,  so  the  white  ones  are  boys."  Sarah 
giggles.  She  picks  up  the  black  and  white  spotted  bunny,  asks  Corinne,  "What's  this  one, 
then?"  Corinne  gets  a huge  smile  on  her  face,  yells,  "That's  Me!"  at  the  top  of  her  lungs. 
Both  girls  dissolve  into  silliness,  abandon  the  bunnies  to  me  and  run  off. 

The  dual  nature  of  Corinne's  origins  is  obviously  quite  important  to  her,  and  she 
makes  great  efforts  to  explain  and  clarify  this  to  anyone  needing  educating,  whether  child 
or  adult.  She  makes  use  of  a variety  of  objects  and  situations  to  point  out  her  skin  color 
and  its  origin.  Color  matching  seems  to  be  one  way  of  drawing  out  and  explaining  the 
relationship  of  skin  color  to  self.  She  is  exploring  the  many  meanings  of  race, 
relationships,  and  color  and  trying  out  different  definitions  for  each.  She  draws  on  her 
own  race  and  relationship  with  her  parents  to  supply  some  of  those  meanings,  extending 
her  awareness  of  her  family's  characteristics  to  those  of  the  bunnies.  Another  child  also 
makes  use  of  the  day  care's  animals  to  solidify  this  relationship. 
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I enter  the  classroom  with  a carrier  full  of  kittens,  which  I had  captured  from  their 
birthplace  underneath  the  deck.  Mike  runs  up  and  asks,  "What  you  got?"  "These  are  the 
kittens  that  were  under  the  deck."  I reply.  "OOOOO,  I want  one!"  he  replies,  loudly, 
snatching  at  the  carrier  I hold.  "They  already  have  homes,  honey."  I tell  him.  He  ignores 
me.  "I'll  have  the  black  one.  Cause  I'm  black  and  me  and  my  Mommy  are  black."  I tell 
him  again  that  the  kittens  already  have  homes,  that  somebody  else  is  taking  them.  "Oh," 
he  says,  looking  at  me. " Y ou  wanna  play  a game?"  He  immediately  loses  interest  in  the 
kittens  and  in  me  when  I tell  him  that  I cannot  play  right  now  because  I have  to  feed  the 
kittens. 

Mike's  criteria  for  his  choice  of  kittens  is  that  it  match  his  skin  color.  Similar  to 
the  way  in  which  Corinne  explained  her  parentage,  Mike  determines  that  since  one  kitten 
is  black  it  qualifies  as  a pet  for  him  and  his  family.  In  this  case,  color  matching  takes  on 
still  another  meaning.  As  this  next  episode  will  demonstrate,  the  variety  of  explanations 
and  meanings  offered  by  the  children  has  begun  to  spread,  with  some  evidence  that  the 
children  are  sharing  explanations  and  stories  about  color  with  each  other. 

Several  weeks  after  Corinne  created  her  explanation  for  the  gender  of  the  rabbits, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  she  has  shared  this  explanation  with  at  least  one  other  child. 
Renee  is  feeding  the  baby  bunnies,  which  by  now  have  become  quite  large  rabbits,  and 
announces  that  "the  white  one  is  a Mommy."  Lynne  asks  her  how  she  knows  this  and 
Renee  responds,  "Because  she's  white."  Patricia,  the  African  American  teacher,  is  also 
present  and  she  questions  Renee.  "Are  you  sure,  Renee?"  "Yes,"  Renee  responds,  "the 
white  one  is  a Mommy  and  the  black  one  is  a daddy."  Lynne  asks  her,  "Do  you  mean  that 
the  white  one  is  a female  and  the  black  one  is  a male?"  "Yes,"  says  Renee.  "But  how  do 
you  know  that?"  Lynne  asks  her.  "Because  she  is  white!!"  Renee  says,  with  an 
exasperated  look  on  her  face. 

Renee  and  Corinne  must  have  been  discussing  this  matter  of  color  and  gender 
between  themselves.  The  similarity  of  Renee's  explanation  to  Corinne's  remarks  about  the 
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gender  and  color  of  the  bunnies  is  too  remarkable  to  conclude  that  the  children  have 
developed  this  idea  independently.  Hence  there  is  some  evidence  that  skin  color,  at  least 
as  it  relates  to  determining  gender,  has  become  a topic  of  private  conversation  among  the 
children.  The  are  using  the  tool  of  race  to  differentiate. 

Race  and  skin  color  are  also  used  to  point  out  differences  between  people.  Once 
again,  for  the  children  who  are  mixed  race  or  from  other  countries  these  variables  are 
compelling.  Jeanne  is  reading  a storybook  to  the  kids.  Afterward,  the  children  respond 
eagerly  to  Jeanne's  question,  drawn  from  the  story,  "How  are  we  the  same  and  different  at 
the  same  time?"  The  children  mention  hair,  age,  and  skin  color.  No  prompting  or 
suggestions  are  needed  to  get  them  going.  Taleshia  sits  next  to  me,  with  her  hand  on  my 
leg.  She  studies  the  contrast,  then  turns  and  says  to  me,  "We  different  colors."  She 
continues  to  study  our  skin,  turning  her  arm  over  and  back  several  times.  Other  children 
make  observations  about  height,  hair,  and  other  physical  characteristics.  Corinne  offers, 
"My  mommy  and  I have  the  same  skin,  but  my  daddy  doesn't.  But  we're  one  family."  For 
children  in  families  where  difference  is  a part  of  daily  life  the  nature  of  race,  skin  color, 
and  other  differences  assume  differential  importance.  The  more  differences  occur  the 
more  they  become  part  of  dialogue  and  behavior  among  the  children. 

On  one  occasion  talk  about  race  and  color  involved  a group  of  four  children.  The 
dialogue  begins  with  a discussion  of  clothing  colors  which  leads  into  a comparison  of 
clothing  and  skin  colors.  I am  pushing  Taleshia,  Christine  and  Elisa  on  the  tire  swing. 
Brittany  comes  over  and  tells  me,  "You  have  on  white  shoes  and  black  socks  and  then 
black  shorts.  "Sure  do,"  I reply,  "and  you  have  on  white  socks  and  blue  shorts  and  a blue 
shirt."  Brittany  grins  at  me.  Taleshia  informs  me  that  I have  black  hair.  I reply  "Yes,  but 
really  I have  black  and  white  hair.  See?"  Taleshia  looks  and  nods  her  head.  "You,"  she 
says  emphatically,  "are  white."  "Yes,"  I agree,  "and  you  are  Black."  "Taleshia  grins 
delightedly.  "She  white  too."  Taleshia  continues,  pointing  at  Peggy,  who  has  joined  us. 
"Yes,  she  is  white  too."  I agree  again.  Taleshia  looks  at  Elizabeth  and  says,  "She  not 
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white."  I wait  for  her  to  continue.  "She  not  white."  Taleshia  repeats.  I reply,  "No,  she's 
not  white,  she's  Chinese."  "She  from  China."  Taleshia  states.  "Yes,  she  is."  I agree  with 
her.  Elizabeth  laughs.  "She  from  China  too."  says  Taleshia,  pointing  at  Amber.  "Yes, 
she  is  from  China  too."  I tell  her.  "She  got  black  hair  like  you  do."  Taleshia  continues. 
"She  sure  does."  I say.  "So  does  Elizabeth.  Very  pretty  black  hair."  I add,  making 
Elizabeth  smile.  "Taleshia  throws  her  head  back  and  laughs.  "Everybody  got  black  hair." 
she  says.  "No,"  I disagree,  "not  everybody.  Who  doesn't  have  black  hair?"  I ask  her. 
"Robin."  she  replies.  She  thinks  for  a moment  and  adds,  "Sara."  "Anybody  else?"  I probe. 
"Peggy!"  Taleshia  shouts.  "Right,"  I say,  "but  what  color  is  it?"  "Brown."  Taleshia  again 
shouts,  delighted  that  she  is  getting  the  right  answers  to  this  game.  "Right  again,"  I tell 
her.  "Is  that  the  same  as  Robin's?"  "No."  she  shouts  again.  "What  color  is  Robin's  hair?"  I 
ask  her.  "Yellow."  Suddenly  tired  of  the  talk,  she  cuts  me  off.  Taleshia  leans  back  and 
begins  to  sing,  "nanny  nanny  boo  boo,  you  can't  get  me!"  to  Sara,  who  is  passing  by.  "I 
want  off  now,"  she  demands,  returning  her  attention  to  me,  and  I lift  her  down  from  the 
swing,  replacing  her  with  Peggy.  Taleshia  and  Sara  enter  a game  of  chase.  Elizabeth  and 
Amber  begin  to  chant,  "AHHHHHH"  starting  low  and  rising  up  until  it  ends  in 
screeching  laughter  as  the  tire  swing  moves  from  low  to  high. 

The  detail  incorporated  into  this  scene  is  quite  complex.  A discussion  of  clothing 
color  quickly  dissolved  into  an  activity  featuring  categorization  of  different  persons  into 
racial  groups.  The  children  begin  their  talk  with  a fairly  simple  comparison  activity  of 
clothing  colors,  but  it  soon  evolves  into  a complex  dialogue,  addiing  race,  skin  color, 
national  origins,  and  ethncity.  My  responses,  including  the  questions  I asked  about  color, 
were  imitations  of  those  they  asked  me,  and  of  their  statements  on  color  and  ethnicity.  In 
particular,  I imitated  Taleshia's  statements,  in  a sort  of  back  and  forth  exchange  that  had 
by  this  time  (late  September)  become  a familiar  game.  Taleshia  demonstrated  a 
sophisticated  ability  to  categorize  the  other  children,  recognizing  that  Elizabeth  and 
Amber  were  not  white.  Yet  she  did  not  dichotomize  color,  reducing  it  to  a matter  of  either 
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black  or  white.  Instead,  color,  race,  and  ethnicity  are  combined.  Taleshia  extended  her 
evaluation  of  the  Asian  girls'  color  to  incorporate  their  ethnicity,  acknowledging  that 
while  they  were  not  black  they  were  certainly  not  white.  It  became  necessary  to  use  yet 
another  category:  Chinese.  The  complicated  nature  of  difference  is  not  lost  on  this  child, 
who  strives  to  keep  a complex  matter  intact. 

In  this  next  scene  the  many  differences  between  the  children  become  an  occasion 
for  mass  comparisons.  I am  pushing  Dao  (4:  Asian/Chinese),  Rita  and  Trevor  (3: 
white/American)  on  the  tire  swing.  Joseph  joins  us.  Rita  says,  "You  know  what?  I like 
him  hair."  She  points  to  Joseph's  head.  His  hair  is  done  in  5 or  6 rows  of  plaits  that  run 
from  front  to  back  and  are  tied  in  a know  in  the  back.  "It's  curly."  Rita  continues,  reaching 
out  and  patting  Joseph  on  the  head.  Joseph  smiles  at  Rita  as  she  touches  his  head.  He  says 
nothing.  "I  like  his  hair  too."  I tell  Rita.  (His  two  brothers  have  hairdos  just  the  same  as 
his  and  all  three  boys  are  quite  handsome.)  Trevor  says  to  Rita,  "That's  because  he's 
Black."  Rita  agrees,  adding,  "Yeah,  and  my  hair  is  curly  too.  And  it's  getting  long  and 
pretty.  But  I'm  not  Black,  I'm  Spanish."  Travis  says,"My  hair  is  straight.  Debi's  hair  is 
straight  too,  and  really,  really,  really,  long.  Right?"  He  looks  at  me  for  confirmation. 

"Y up,"  I agree  with  him,  "my  hair  is  straight  and  dark  brown  with  lots  of  grey  streaks." 
Trevor  adds,  "Because  you're  old."  I nod.  "Old  as  the  hills,  right  Dao?"  I address  another 
child.  Dao  nods,  and  says,  in  a low  voice,  "My  hair  is  straight  and  short  and  dark."  This 
remark  is  highly  unusual  for  Dao,  who  is  usually  very  quiet,  rarely  saying  anything, 
especially  in  English.  During  this  exchange  Joseph  says  nothing,  although  he  has  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  past  that  he  is  Black.  All  this  dialogue  occurs  as  I push  the  kids  on  the 
tire  swing,  emerging  from  one  child's  observation  of  another's  ethnic  hairstyle. 

The  children  seem  to  feel  obliged  to  point  out  and  remark  on  differences  in 
coloring  and  hair  type.  Perhaps  they  suspect  that  other  children  wouldn't  notice 
differences  unless  attention  is  directed  toward  them.  Worse,  others  might  notice  but  not 
comment,  and  the  comments  on  differences  are  what  seem  to  be  sought  out.  Also,  the 
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exchange  demonstrates  the  everyday  nature  of  racial  and  ethnic  comparisons  within  the 
center.  No  fewer  than  eleven  children  were  involved  in  the  previous  two  dialogues,  a 
figure  that  represents  about  25  percent  of  the  day  care's  classroom  population.  The 
children  sought  out  differences,  remarked  on  them  in  some  detail,  and  incorporated 
aspects  of  ethnicity  and  race  that  are  not  generally  believed  to  be  part  of  preschool 
children's  repertoires  of  abilities.  The  extent  of  this  sharing  allows  them  to  ask  questions, 
support  each  other's  conclusions,  and  contribute  to  the  direction  of  discussion,  skills 
developed  outside  of  the  regular,  teacher-dominated  nature  of  center  life.  These  scenes 
illusstrate  how  peer  relations  become  a critical  aspect  in  learning  about  the  meaning  of 
racial  and  ethnic  difference.  In  addition,  child-directed  dialogue  about  differences  was  not 
limited  to  skin  color  alone.  On  several  occasions  ethnicity  alone  was  enough  to  elicit 
discussions  among  the  children. 

Identifying  Self  through  Sharing  Ethnicity 

Since  the  center  housed  a diverse  population,  with  children  from  many  countries 
and  ethnic  origins,  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  discussion  about  backgrounds.  For 
individual  children,  skin  color  was  not  the  only  element  in  the  creation  of  self  identity. 
Ethnicity  also  occupied  the  center  of  many  interactions.  Sometimes  this  discussion  arose 
from  an  activity  or  from  an  adult  question  to  a child.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
however,  the  children  themselves  initiated  dialogue  with  each  other  about  their  ethnic 
backgrounds.  This  next  episode  shows  some  of  the  extent  of  knowledge  children  have 
concerning  their  ethnic  heritage. 

Kumar  (6:  Asian/Indian),  Corinne  and  Susan  are  discussing  their  origins.  Susan 
says  to  Kumar,  "You're  not  American.  Where  are  you  from?"  Kumar  replies,  "Yes,  I am 
American,  I was  bom  here."  Susan  shakes  her  head.  "You  don't  look  American."  Kumar 
just  looks  at  her.  Susan  then  informs  him,  "I'm  from  China.  That  makes  me  Chinese." 
Corinne  adds,  "Yes,  see,  she  is  from  Chinese."  "No,  silly,  not  Chinese,"  says  Susan, 
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"China.  China  is  the  country.  Chinese  are  the  people."  Corinne  volunteers,  "I'm  from 
Africa."  Susan  nods.  "Yes,  you  are  from  Africa  and  now  you  are  here."  Corinne  nods  and 
smiles.  Kumar  says,  "My  brother  is  from  Africa  and  my  mother  and  father  are  from 
India."  "How  can  your  brother  be  from  Africa  and  your  mother  and  father  from  India?" 
questions  Susan.  "That's  silly.  You  can't  be  from  different  places."  "Yes  you  can!"  retorts 
Kumar.  "I  am  from  here  and  my  brother  is  from  Africa  and  my  Mommy  and  daddy  are 
from  India.  We  move  around  a lot."  "So  what  are  you?"  Susan  asks  Kumar.  "A  person," 
he  replies.  He  then  leaves  the  group  and  goes  to  get  a drink. 

Kumar  offered  a detailed  and  precise  explanation  of  his  families  multiple  ethnic 
origins.  Not  only  was  he  able  to  describe  the  complexity  of  his  family,  he  offered  a 
reasonable  explanation  for  it.  His  family  had  at  one  time  lived  in  Africa,  where  a brother 
was  bom.  He  had  been  bom  in  the  United  States.  Susan  questions  him  in  great  detail, 
demanding  explanation  for  what  appear  to  her  to  be  contradictions  on  family  ethnicity. 
She  also  observes  that  Kumar  doesn't  "look"  like  an  American,  a remark  that  causes  him 
to  fluff  up  in  anger.  Here  again  we  can  see  that  the  discussion  of  ethnicity  can  arouse 
strong  emotions.  His  response  indicates  that  he  is  aware  not  only  of  what  he  looks  like 
but  that  his  appearance  is  not  American.  However,  in  contrast  to  Susan's  assessment, 
Kumar's  category  of  American  includes  the  criteria  of  birth,  not  merely  appearance. 
Susan's  categorization  does  not  seem  to  include  dark-skinned,  black-haired  youngsters. 
Whether  she  is  trying  to  create  distinct  groupings  by  appearance  or  merely  attempting  to 
distinguish  between  "American"  and  all  others  is  unclear.  What  is  certain  is  that  she 
recognizes  Kumar  as  not  American,  a status  she  herself  holds.  Equally  certain  is  that 
Kumar  is  uncomfortable  with  the  entire  dialogue.  His  final  evaluation  of  himself  is  that 
he  is  a person,  a status  with  little  emotional  baggage. 

Children  from  other  countries  predominated  in  using  ethnicity  as  self 
identification,  but  some  of  the  episodes  I describe  include  children  with  American 
origins.  This  trying  out  of  a concept  was  a definite  part  of  most  of  the  children's  activities 
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at  the  center.  For  the  American  children,  trying  out  new  concepts  was  enhanced  by  the 
ready  availability  of  so  many  children  from  other  lands.  The  diversity  provided  children 
with  opportunities  to  juxtapose  their  developing  sense  of  self  with  their  recognition  of 
others  as  quite  different,  contrasting  a sense  of  self-identity  with  their  growing  awareness 
of  others.  Race  and  ethnicity  became  useful  tools  for  the  task. 

The  children  of  foreign  students  also  afforded  me  with  many  opportunties  to 
watch  ethnicity  in  action.  For  example,  Corinne,  the  child  of  a white,  American  father  and 
a Black,  African  mother,  incorporated  so  many  variables  that  she  was  a rich  source  of 
information  for  me.  Her  biracial,  multi-ethnic  origins  were  questioned  and  doubted  on 
numerous  occasions,  yet  this  four- year-old  girl  successfully  negotiated  her  identity:  not 
merely  Black  but  also  white,  not  only  American  but  also  African,  yet  distinctly  not 
African  American.  Her  range  of  identities  confused  many  adults  but  she  easily  accounted 
for  and  understood  her  multiple  social  meanings  and  was  able  to  explain  them  to  others. 

Shortly  after  her  enrollment,  Corinne,  Mike  (4:  Black/  American),  and  myself  are 
sitting  at  a picnic  table  near  the  end  of  the  day.  The  children  color,  ignoring  me.  Corinne's 
father,  David,  arrives  to  pick  her  up  and  when  she  sees  him  she  runs  to  him.  They  walk 
back  to  the  table  together,  holding  hands,  and  sit  with  Mike  and  I. 

"Who's  that?"  Mike  demands,  looking  at  Corinne's  father.  "That's  my  daddy,"  she 
replies.  Mike  regards  the  man  unsmilingly,  then  sniffs,  "Uh  uh,"  indicating  his  disbelief. 
Corinne  stares  at  Mike  for  a moment,  then  says,  "Yes  he  is!"  David  looks  on  in 
amusement,  a smile  on  his  face.  "How  come  he  ain't  Black?"  Mike  asks  Camile.  "'Cause 
he's  not,"  she  retorts,  glaring  at  Mike  and  grabbing  her  father's  hand.  "Uh  uh,  you  can't 
have  a white  dad."  Mike  states,  pleased  that  an  argument  has  begun.  "Yes  I can.  I do. 
We're  from  Africa."  Corinne's  tone  has  now  taken  on  a quieter  quality  but  she  still  frowns 
at  Mike.  "Uh  uh."  Mike  insists. 

"Stop  it!"  Corinne  is  now  yelling  at  Mike,  which  prompts  David  to  intercede. 
"Corinne's  mommy  is  Black,"  he  explains  to  Mike,  "and  we  met  each  other  while  I was 
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working  in  Africa."  He  retains  his  smile,  regarding  Mike  carefully.  Mike  does  not 
respond  to  him,  instead  staring  at  the  man  as  though  he  does  not  exist.  Corinne  sticks  her 
tongue  out  at  Mike,  who  ignores  her  and  continues  to  stare  at  John.  "When  Black  people 
and  white  people  fall  in  love  and  get  married  they  have  beautiful  brown  babies"  David 
continues,  hugging  Corinne  and  smiling  at  Mike,  who  does  not  reply.  Soon  Mike's 
mother  arrives  to  pick  him  up  from  school,  distracting  him  and  ending  the  episode. 

Mike  adamently  refused  to  acknowledge  that  Corinne's  father  was  white,  despite 
the  fact  that  a white  man  was  sitting  right  in  front  of  him.  Mike  explained  this  by 
referring  to  a rule  he  constructed:  Black  children  could  not  have  white  parents.  Mike's 
denial  of  Corinne's  origins  were  met  with  opposition  from  her  and  explanation  from  her 
father,  but  he  persisted.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  Corinne  was  a Black  child,  and 
Corinne's  skin  color  and  facial  features  confirmed  his  evaluation.  Hence  she  could  not 
have  a white  parent,  since  in  his  experience  Black  children  invariably  had  Black  parents. 
The  contradiction  of  Corinne  was  too  much  to  bear,  so  he  invented  a social  rule  to  explain 
his  quandary. 

Mike  was  not  the  only  person  who  challenged  Corinne's  explanation  of  her 
origins.  Adults  too  questioned  whether  or  not  Corinne  really  knew  who  she  was.  During  a 
sharing  circle  Corinne  was  invited  to  describe  her  family  and  her  home.  She  eagerly 
launched  into  a description  of  her  home  in  Africa,  embellishing  the  story  with  a tale  about 
riding  elephants  in  the  back  yard.  As  Corinne  spoke,  I overheard  Cindy  and  Lynne,  two 
Work/Study  employees,  remarking  on  her  story.  "Isn't  that  cute!"  Cindy  said,  "that  little 
girl  thinks  she's  from  Africa."  Lynne  smiled  and  said,  "Oh,  she  probably  heard  her 
parents  say  that  she  was  African  American  and  is  just  confused." 

Still  another  adult  directly  confronted  Corinne  about  her  ethnic  origins.  Jody,  a 
substitute  teacher  who  obviously  did  not  know  Corinne,  was  engaged  in  reading  a book 
with  the  child.  The  story  concered  a mouse  who  built  famous  monuments  (e.g.,  the  Eiffel 
Tower)  out  of  cheese  and  who  traveled  the  world  to  get  his  ideas.  As  Jody  read  the  story. 
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Corinne  excitedly  interrupted,  "Oh,  those  are  pyramids,  they're  in  Africa!  I'm  from 
Africa,  you  know"  the  girl  shared  with  Jody.  "Oh  no,  honey,  you're  not  from  Africa," 

Jody  smiled,  shaking  her  head,  "You're  African  American."  Corinne  looked  at  her  and 
replied,  "No,  I am  from  Africa."  She  named  the  country,  then  waited  for  Jody  to  continue. 
"Your  mommy  and  daddy's  ancestors  came  from  Africa,  but  you  are  African  American." 
Jody  continued  to  insist  to  Corinne.  Frowning,  Corinne  retorts,  "No,  you  don't  get  it.  I'm 
from  Africa.  My  daddy  is  from  here."  By  now  Jody  seems  convinced  that  Corinne  is 
confused  and  the  teacher  changes  the  subject,  returning  Corinne's  attention  to  the  story. 
Corinne,  however,  has  lost  interest  and  as  soon  as  the  book  is  closed  she  leaps  down  from 
Jody's  lap  and  races  to  the  playground. 

"Boy,  that  kid  is  confused!"  Jody  remarks  to  me.  "Her  parents  must  really  be 
telling  her  some  tales."  She  smiles.  "Actually,"  I begin,  "Corinne  really  is  from  Africa. 
Her  mome  and  dad  met  there  while  he  was  working  there."  She  stared  at  me  and 
reddened.  "Oh"  Jody  finally  replied,  "how  interesting." 

Neither  children  nor  adults  had  difficulty  accepting  that  Jocelyn,  Robin,  and 
Angela  were  from  Europe,  or  that  Susan,  Mitchell,  Michael,  and  Elizabeth  were  from 
China.  Yet  whenever  Corinne  offered  to  a newcomer  her  story  that  she  was  from  Africa 
there  was  initial  disbelief,  especially  on  the  part  of  adults.  Not  only  did  people  doubt  her 
parentage,  sharing  her  ethnicity  became  a chore  for  Corinne.  On  at  least  one  occasion  it 
was  an  event  that  sparked  conflict,  as  demonstrated  in  the  following  exchange. 

Corinne  and  Renee  are  playing  in  the  dress-up  area.  When  Renee  is  finished 
putting  on  her  costume,  she  remarks  to  Corinne,  "Let's  go.  We've  got  to  get  our  husbands 
from  work."  Corinne  brightens  and  joins  the  game.  They  both  get  purses  from  the  dress- 
up  closet  and  begin  to  walk  around  in  circles.  When  no  husbands  are  forthcoming 
(Joshua,  the  one  male  in  the  area,  studiously  ignores  them),  they  abandon  their  game  and 
begin  to  pretend  to  be  mothers. 
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They  choose  dolls,  Renee  a white  one  and  Corinne  a Black  one,  place  the  dolls  on 
the  floor  and  begin  to  undress  them.  Renee  the  announces  that  she  will  get  dinner  ready. 
She  heads  for  the  kitchen  area.  Corinne  picks  up  Renee's  doll  and  calls  after  her,  "I'll 
watch  your  baby  for  you."  Renee  immediately  returns  to  the  dress-up  area,  snatches  the 
doll  from  Corinne  and  says,  "No,  you  can't  take  care  of  her.  You're  from  Africa."  Corinne 
frowns  at  her  and  says,  "So?  I'm  from  America  too."  Renee  refuses  to  give  the  doll  to 
Corinne,  who  is  still  holding  her  own  doll.  "I  don't  want  an  African  taking  care  of  her.  I 
want  an  American.  You're  not  an  American,  anybody  can  see  that."  Renee  insists, 
frowning.  Corinne  frowns  back,  "I  am  too  an  American  too.  First  from  Africa  then 
America.  Both."  Renee  merely  stalks  away,  leaving  Corinne  to  stare  at  her. 

Her  ethnic  origins  are  well-know  to  her,  but  Corinne  finds  that  others  do  not 
accept  her  definition  of  herself.  Her  appearance  as  Black  overwhelms  any  attempt  she 
makes  to  explain  her  ethnicity  to  others,  at  least  initially  for  adults  and  in  some  depth  for 
other  children.  Yet  she  consistently  offers  the  story  of  her  parentage  to  anyone  who 
questions  her  and  is  adament  even  when  disbelief  is  strong.  Her  knowledge  is  not 
accepted  by  others,  however,  often  succumbing  to  the  stereotypical  image  of  Blacks  in 
American  society.  The  additional  belief  by  adults  that  young  children  have  little 
awareness  of  their  ethnicity  acts  to  exacerbate  Corinne's  task  of  explaining  herself  to 
others.  This  belief  reveals  itself  in  how  teachers  related  to  other  children  too,  not  just 
Corinne.  Teacher-led  activities,  however,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  encouraging  children 
to  explain  and  describe  their  own  ethnicity.  These  episodes  were  designed  around  teacher 
questions  and  children's  answers  to  those  questions.  The  nature  of  the  teacher/child 
interaction  in  most  cases  of  ethnic  sharing  did  not  permit  the  children  to  offer  in-depth 
dialogue  or  detailed  stories  to  others.  They  were  limited  to  simple  yes/no  answers  or  an 
occasional  explanation  of  a foreign  custom  or  word.  Children's  descriptions  of  themselves 
as  ethnic  or  racial  simply  did  not  emerge  under  adult  supervision.  The  following  episode 
is  illustrative  of  the  pattern  present  when  adults  were  in  charge  of  self-description. 
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On  a few  occasions,  especially  when  a new  semester  started,  teachers  led 
activities  designed  to  introduce  children  to  each  other.  These  sharing  circles  were 
occasions  for  reporting  all  aspects  of  oneself,  including  race  and  ethnicity.  Shortly  after 
the  center  reopened  from  Easter  break.  Dean,  a male  teacher  from  another  classroom, 
arranged  to  present  new  students  from  his  room  to  our  class.  He  began  the  activity  by 
announcing  his  name  and  that  he  is  from  the  USA.  The  children  then  take  turns  sharing 
where  they  are  from.  “I’m  from  China.”  says  Susan,  predictably.  “I’m  from  Korea.”  an 
Asian  boy  says.  “Where  are  you  from?”  Dean  asks  a boy,  whose  name  tag  reads  ‘ 

Emile’.  Before  the  child  can  reply,  another  teacher  in  the  circle  responds  “France.” 
However,  Emile  vigorously  shakes  his  head  no  on  hearing  this,  pointing  to  the  ground. 

“Are  you  from  here,  Emile?”  Dean  asks.  Emile  nods  and  continues  to  point  at  the  ground, 
a smile  on  his  face.  “Are  you  parents  from  France?”  Dean  continues.  “I  don’t  know.” 

Emile  shrugs.  Dean  moves  to  the  next  child  in  the  circle.  “I’m  from  Sweden,”  the  tall, 
blonde  girl  contributes.  Most  of  the  children  seem  to  know  where  they  are  from  but  they 
offer  no  detail.  However,  Kumar  breaks  from  this  pattern  and  tells  his  story  about  how  he 
is  from  here,  his  brother  is  from  Africa  and  his  parents  are  from  India.  “My  dad  is  in  India 
now.”  he  adds.  “Where  is  your  mom?”  another  boy  asks.  “She’s  here.”  replies  Kumar. 

“She’s  got  a new  job.” 

Dean  interrupts,  moving  on  to  Corinne.  She  heaves  a deep  sigh  and  reports,  "I'm 
from  Africa."  She  waits,  looking  around  her.  "Really?"  Dean  replies,  "Are  you  African 
American?"  The  look  on  Corinne's  face  is  priceless.  She  rolls  her  eyes,  shrugs  her 
shoulders,  and  flops  her  hands  into  her  lap  in  helpless  resignation.  "Nope,  just  plain  old, 
stupid  African."  she  sighs,  obviously  wishing  this  activity  was  over.  Dean  obliges  her  and 
moves  on  without  remark.  The  struggle  for  this  child  is  not  in  recognizing  her  own 
ethnicity,  skin  color,  or  race.  The  battle  lies  in  getting  others  to  accept  her  already  firm 
and  realistic  self-identity. 
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Discussion 

The  children  used  color  consistently  and  in  detailed  comparisons,  whether  the 
color  was  of  skin,  clothing,  hair,  eyes,  or  inanimate  objects.  They  created  complex 
explanations  for  each  other  based  on  color,  and  offered  descriptions  and  verification  of 
color  and  color  differences  in  an  amazing  variety  of  ways.  Some,  particularly  children  of 
color  and  those  whose  parents  included  someone  from  another  country,  were  able  to 
construct  and  maintain  complicated  self-identities  that  incorporated  aspects  of  race  and 
ethnicity  that  preschoolers  are  commonly  assumed  to  have  no  ability  with. 

However,  far  from  being  limited  to  merely  being  aware  of  color  differences  and 
incapable  of  forming  more  than  rudimentary  color  concepts,  as  is  proposed  by  cognitively 
oriented  research  (Porter,  1971;  Katz,  1976),  these  preschoolers  recognized  the  social 
importance  of  color  and  incorporated  it  into  their  daily  interactions,  with  each  other  and 
with  signficant  adults.  In  contrast  to  what  previous  research  has  suggested  (Aboud,  1977), 
they  showed  heightened  curiousity  about  other  ethnic  groups,  asking  questions,  forming 
groups,  and  explaining  such  complex  social  concepts  as  ethnic  origins  and  parentage 
through  the  use  of  skin  color  and  language  differences.  Color  and  ethnicity,  both  their 
own  and  that  of  others,  are  highly  salient  for  this  group  of  children.  The  concepts  of  race 
and  ethnicity,  acquired  both  in  describing  themselves  and  in  the  process  of  contrasting 
their  self  assessment  with  that  of  others,  assist  them  in  building  accurate,  detailed  pictures 
of  themselves.  This  skill,  particularly  the  acquistion  of  accuracy,  is  considered  essential 
for  the  acquisition  of  self-identification  (Ramsey,  1987).  Accuracy  of  identification  is 
critical  in  the  traditional  literature,  for  if  a child  cannot  accurately  define  themselves  they 
are  considered  still  egocentric  and  incapable  of  understanding  the  social  meanings  of  the 
concepts. 

Since  self-identification  is  understood  in  the  conventional  literature  as  children's 
development  of  the  ability  to  accurately  use  labels  that  others  would  apply  to  them 
(Rotheram  & Phinney,  1987),  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  any  sense  of  self  must 
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necessarily  include  a secure  and  accurate  sense  of  other.  Self  is  created,  after  all,  in  a 
process  of  recognizing  and  defining  oneself  in  relation  to  others.  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  ethnographic  methods  would  be  indispensible  for  capturing  the  process  of  creating 
self  and  other  in  a natural  setting.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  been  the  case  and  research 
has  relied  heavily  on  psychometric  measures  of  ethnic  self-awareness.  This  tendency  has 
truned  the  focus  of  attention  to  measuring  the  extent  of  children's  ability  to  describe 
themselves  in  terms  of  an  ethnic  or  racial  quality.  How  they  live  their  lives  based  on  that 
description  has  not  been  explored.  Qualitative  studies  on  the  issue  of  self-identification 
have  not  been  the  focus  of  most  research  (Schofield  & Anderson,  1987)  and  when  such 
studies  are  conducted  they  generally  combine  ethnography  or  observation  with  some  sort 
of  quantitative  attempt  to  measure  self-identity  (Erickson,  1977;  Light  & Pillemer,  1982; 
Spindler,  1982).  These  studies  generally  follow  observational  methods  to  obtain  data  on 
self-identification,  but  the  data  is  then  subjected  to  quantification,  typically  to  describe 
and  clarify  the  nature  of  cross-race  relationships  in  schools.  Unfortunately  this  sort  of 
methodological  melding  eliminates  the  richness  of  observational  data  and  fails  to  capture 
the  essense  of  the  social  processes  underlying  the  development  of  self-identity. 
Additionally,  it  has  been  suggested  that  even  when  both  methodological  approaches  are 
managed  well,  there  is  little  reassurance  that  manipulating  their  interaction  will  be 
equally  successful  (Light  & Pillemer,  1982). 

As  many  of  the  above  scenes  in  children's  lives  illustrate,  developing  a sense  of 
"self"  is  inextricable  from  the  concurrent  development  of  a sense  of  what  "other"  means. 
That  is,  any  notions  of  what  constitutes  "self"  necessarily  develops  in  comparison  to  each 
individual's  perceptions  of  "other."  Successful  recognition  of  the  mere  existence  of  others 
is  not  enough,  however.  Children  must  be  able  to  manipulate  and  negotiate  their  notions 
of  other  to  accommodate  their  own  growing  and  changing  sense  of  self.  This  process  of 
self/other  creation  is  only  possible  in  a social  interaction.  No  individual  child  can  create 
self-identity  without  the  cooperation  of  a wide  range  of  others,  including  peers,  teacher. 
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parents,  and  most  importantly  the  broader  social  world.  In  this  chapter  I have 
concentrated  on  showing  how  children  use  the  racial  and  ethnic  concepts  widely  found  in 
American  society  to  build  and  define  self-identity.  Since  at  least  1975  there  has  been 
recognition  that  the  most  needed  type  of  research  in  the  field  of  children's  race  relations  is 
small-scale,  observational  studies  (St.  John,  1975).  My  project  addresses  this  need  by 
presenting  careful,  systematic  observations  of  children  engaged  in  everyday  living.  These 
episodes  from  children's  lives  show  how  children  obtain  and  organize  ethnic  and  racial 
information  from  others,  using  this  information  to  construct  their  social  lives.  Ethnic 
attitudes,  group  preferences,  and  self-identity  are  all  parts  of  the  same  process:  building  a 
racial  world. 


CHAPTER 4 

POWER  AND  CONTROL: 

USING  RACE  AND  ETHNICITY  TO  CREATE  PLAY  GROUPS 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter  I describe  and  analyze  incidents  where  the  children  used  racial  and 
ethnic  concepts  to  control  an  interaction,  to  maintain  their  individual  space,  or  to  establish 
dominance  over  interactions  with  other  people.  For  young  children,  who  are  often  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  adults,  the  opportunity  to  gain  control  over  a social  situation  is 
rare.  When  such  opportunities  occur,  the  children  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
sometimes  organize  their  activities  around  racial  or  ethnic  concepts.  Once  again  the 
notion  of  "trying  out"  different  strategies  of  interaction  appears.  Children  employ  the 
power  of  racial  and  ethnic  concepts  to  exercise  social  control,  sometimes  working  toward 
either  including  or  excluding  other  children  from  a desired  activity.  Their  efforts  are 
creative,  ranging  from  using  language  to  create  opportunities  for  play  to  controlling  other 
children  through  the  use  of  racial  slurs. 

Using  Racial-Ethnic  Concepts  to  Exclude 

The  first  situation  I describe  demonstrates  how  a young  child  can  use  ethnicity  to 
exclude  another  child  from  a play  group.  Using  the  playhouse  to  bake  pretend  muffins, 
Rita  (3.5:  white/Latina)  and  Sarah  (4:  white)  have  all  the  muffin  tins.  Elizabeth  (3.5: 
Asian/Chinese),  attempting  to  join  them,  stands  at  the  playhouse  door  asking  if  she  can 
play.  Rita  shakes  her  head  vigorously,  saying,  "No,  only  people  who  can  speak  Spanish 
can  come  in."  Elizabeth  frowns  and  says,  "I  can  come  in."  Rita  counters,  "Can  you  speak 
Spanish?"  Elizabeth  shakes  her  head  no,  and  Rita  repeats,  "Well,  then  you  aren't  allowed 
in." 
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Elizabeth  frowns  deeply  and  requests  that  I intercede:  "Rita  is  being  mean  to  me." 
Accepting  the  child's  request  but  still  acting  within  the  child-initiated  framework,  I ask 
Rita,  "If  only  people  who  speak  Spanish  are  allowed,  then  how  come  Sarah  can  play?  Can 
you  speak  Spanish,  Sarah?"  Sarah  shakes  her  head  no.  "Sarah  can't  speak  Spanish,  and 
she  is  playing,"  I says  to  Rita,  without  suggesting  she  allow  Elizabeth  to  enter.  Rita 
frowns,  amending  her  original  rule:  "OK,  only  people  who  speak  either  Spanish  or 
English."  "That's  great!"  I respond,  "because  Elizabeth  speaks  English  and  she  wants  to 
play  with  you  guys."  Rita's  frown  deepens.  "No,"  she  says.  I query  in  surprise:  "But  you 
just  said  people  who  speak  English  can  play.  Can't  you  decide?"  Rita  gazes  at  I,  thinking 
hard.  "Well,"  Rita  says  triumphantly,  "only  people  who  speak  two  languages." 

Elizabeth  is  waiting  patiently  for  me  to  make  Rita  let  her  play,  which  I have  no 
intention  of  doing.  I then  ask  Rita:  "Well,  Elizabeth  speaks  two  languages,  don't  you 
Elizabeth?"  I look  at  Elizabeth,  who  is  now  smiling,  for  the  first  time.  Rita  is  stumped  for 
a moment,  then  retorts,  "She  does  not.  She  speaks  only  English."  I smile  at  Rita:  "She 
does  speak  two  languages:  English  and  Chinese.  Don't  you?"  I invite  Elizabeth  into  the 
conversation.  Elizabeth  nods  vigorously.  However,  Rita  turns  away  and  says  to  Sarah, 
"Let's  go  to  the  store  and  get  more  stuff." 

Language  is  the  ethnic  marker  for  these  young  children.  Rita  knows  this  and 
defines  rules  for  entering  play  on  the  basis  of  language,  and  she  shows  great  awareness 
that  each  child  not  only  does  not  look  like  the  others  but  also  speaks  a different  language. 
From  a traditional  Piagetian  perspective  Rita  might  be  seen  as  egocentric  and  strongly 
resistant  to  alternative  views.  However,  here  we  see  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
sociocultural  context,  particularly  the  development  of  racial/ethnic  concepts  in  a 
collaborative  and  interpersonal  context.  Rita  has  created  a social  rule  and  acts  to  defend 
it.  She  realizes  her  attempts  to  exclude  Elizabeth  by  requiring  two  languages  has  failed. 
This  three-year-old  involves  herself  in  a process  of  evolving  rules  based  on  a significant 
understanding  of  ethnic  markers.  The  final  "two  languages"  rule  does  not  acknowledge 
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the  fact  that  Sarah  only  speaks  English.  Rita's  choice  of  language  as  an  exclusionary 
device  is  directed  at  preventing  Elizabeth  from  entering,  not  at  maintaining  bilingual  play 
space. 

Exclusion  of  others  can  involve  preventing  association  with  unwanted  others,  as 
in  Rita's  case,  or  removing  oneself  from  the  presence  of  unwanted  others,  as  in  this  next 
episode.  Carla  (3:  white/Asian-white)  is  preparing  herself  for  the  resting  time.  She  picks 
up  her  cot  and  starts  to  move  it.  The  head  teacher,  a white  woman,  asks  what  she  is  doing. 
"I  need  to  move  this,"  explains  Carla.  "Why?"  asks  the  teacher.  "Because  I can't  sleep 
next  to  a nigger,"  Carla  says,  pointing  to  Nicole  (4.5:  African/biracial)  on  a cot  nearby. 
"Niggers  are  stinky.  I can't  sleep  next  to  one."  Stunned,  the  teacher's  eyes  widen,  then 
narrow  as  she  frowns.  She  tells  Carla  to  move  her  cot  back  and  not  to  use  "hurting 
words."  Carla  looks  amused  and  puzzled  but  complies.  Nothing  more  is  said  to  the 
children,  but  the  teacher  glances  at  me  and  shakes  her  head. 

Three-year-old  Carla  made  an  evaluation  of  the  racial  status  of  another  young 
child  that  is  sophisticated  and  shows  awareness  not  only  of  how  to  use  racial  epithets  but 
also  of  the  negative  stigma  attached  to  black  skin.  Like  most  children  I observed,  Carla  is 
not  the  unsophisticated,  pre-operational  child  of  the  mainstream  literature.  She  is  using 
material,  such  as  the  epithet,  she  has  undoubtedly  learned  from  other  sources,  probably  in 
interaction  with  other  children  or  adults,  but  develops  this  material  to  apply  to  a particular 
interactive  circumstance. 

Later,  after  the  children  have  been  wakened  and  gone  to  the  playground,  the 
center's  white  male  director  approaches  me  and  says,  "I  have  called  Carla's  parents  and 
asked  them  to  come  to  a meeting  with  me  and  Karen  [the  teacher]  about  what  happened." 
It  is  significant  that  neither  I nor  the  director  felt  a need  to  clarify  exactly  what  he  was 
referring  to,  as  he  added:  "If  you  want  to  attend  I would  really  like  to  have  you  there. 
Karen  will  be  there  too."  I tell  him  I will  attend.  "I  suppose  this  is  what  you're  looking 
for,"  he  continued  with  a smile.  "Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  I replied,  "but  of  course  it  is 
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worth  noting,  and  I am  interested  in  anything  that  the  kids  do  with  race."  "Well,"  he  shot 
back,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  Carla  did  not  learn  that  here!" 

Although  the  children  in  this  study  rarely  used  explicit  racial  slurs,  the  director's 
remark  about  the  origins  of  Carla's  epithet  is  typical  of  the  responses  adults  gave  in  cases 
where  children  did  use  negative  terms  at  the  center.  The  center's  staff  members  were 
extremely  interested  in  keeping  children  from  being  exposed  to  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  They  made  use  of  a multicultural  curriculum  (Derman-Sparks,  19)  to 
teach  children  to  value  diversity.  It  often  appeared  that  the  center's  adults  were  much 
more  concerned  with  the  origins  of  children's  racialized  behavior  than  with  its  nuanced 
content  or  child-initiated  development. 

The  meeting  with  Carla's  parents  was  informative.  Carla's  mother  is  Asian/white 
and  her  father  is  white.  Both  parents  were  baffled  when  told  of  the  incident.  The  father 
remarked,  "Well,  she  certainly  did  not  learn  that  sort  of  crap  from  us!"  The  teacher 
immediately  insisted  Carla  did  not  leam  such  words  at  the  center.  Carla's  father  offered 
this  explanation:  ""I'll  bet  she  got  that  ["nigger"  comment]  from  Teresa.  Her  dad  is  really 
red."  Puzzled,  I asked  what  he  meant  and  the  father  responded,  "You  know,  he's  a real 
redneck."  Then  the  director  stepped  in:  "It's  amazing  what  kids  will  pick  up  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  doesn't  really  matter  where  she  learned  it  from.  What  we  need  to 
accomplish  is  unlearning  it."  He  continued  by  suggesting  methods  for  teaching  Carla 
about  differences  and  offered  her  parents  some  multicultural  toys. 

The  reactions  of  the  key  adults  illustrate  the  strength  of  adult  beliefs  about  the 
conceptual  abilities  of  children.  The  focus  is  on  child  as  imitator.  The  principal  concern 
of  teacher,  parent,  and  administrator  is  to  assure  one  another  the  child  did  not  leam  such 
behavior  from  them . Like  the  children,  interestingly,  they  too  reshape  their  conceptions 
collaboratively.  Acting  defensively,  they  exculpate  themselves  by  suggesting  another 
person  is  responsible.  The  director  ends  the  blaming  ritual  by  attributing  the  source  of  the 
child's  behavior  to  "neighborhood,"  a diffuse,  acceptable  enemy.  Once  the  source  is 
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identified,  the  task  of  unlearning  prejudice  can  begin.  Adult  denial  takes  two  forms,  both 
revealed  in  this  incident.  Initially,  adult  are  shocked  and  refused  to  believe  that  a 3-year- 
old  could  know  anything  about  race,  much  less  use  it  in  such  an  ugly  way.  Once  the  fact 
is  accepted,  adults  turn  to  denying  that  they  are  the  source  of  racist  behaviors,  preferring 
instead  to  blame  a more  nebulous  source  like  "neighborhood"  or  "media."  The  possibility 
that  they  are  involved  in  the  child's  production  of  racism  may  occur  to  them  but  it  is  not 
acceptable  to  offer  this  possibility  in  explanation. 

At  times,  using  racial  slurs  begins  to  dominate  the  interactive  behavior  of  a single 
child.  Brittany  (4:  white/American)  has  discovered  the  negative  power  of  racial  slurs  and 
their  ability  to  devastate  other  children.  She  uses  this  powerful  language  over  and  over, 
with  several  different  children  and  across  at  least  a six  month  period.  I will  describe  only 
a few  of  the  eleven  incidents  I observed  where  Brittany  made  use  of  race  in  a hurtful  way. 

Brittany  engages  Mike  (4:  Black)  in  a long  and  drawn  out  exchange  involving  me 
as  a sort  of  mediator.  While  I did  my  best  to  stay  out  of  this  confrontation,  the  content  of 
the  interaction  interested  me.  I eventually  engaged  Brittany  in  a conversation  directed  at 
determining  her  rationale  for  using  race. 

I am  sitting  outside  at  a picnic  table  when  Brittany  and  Mike  come  running  up  to 
me  with  a complaint.  Mike  is  tearful  and  demands  that  I tell  Brittany  that  he  "has  a white 
one."  Puzzled,  I say  nothing  and  look  first  at  Mike  and  then  at  Brittany,  waiting  for  one  of 
them  to  continue.  Throughout  my  observations  at  the  center  I have  insisted  to  both 
children  and  teachers  that  I will  not  get  involved  in  disputes,  but  these  two  are 
determined.  Brittany  solemnly  and  slowly  shakes  her  head  no.  Mike  whines  loudly, 
quickly  looking  at  me  once  again.  "A  white  what?"  I ask  him.  "Rabbit!"  he  exclaims,  "at 
home,  in  a cage."  Brittany  continues  her  head-shaking,  which  acts  to  infuriate  Mike.  He 
begins  to  cry  in  earnest,  insisting  several  times,  "I  do  too  have  a white  one,  I do  too!"  in  a 
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I ask  Mike  to  calm  down,  then  turn  to  Brittany.  "Why  don't  you  think  he  has  a 
white  rabbit  at  home?"  I ask  her,  thinking  that  if  I get  her  to  explain,  then  Mike  can  set 
her  straight.  "He  can't."  she  replies.  She  gazes  at  Mike  without  blinking  or  smiling.  He 
renews  his  howls.  I try  again,  asking  Mike  to  describe  his  rabbit.  "She  WHITE!"  he  says 
indignantly,  scowling  at  Brittany  and  ignoring  me.  "Nope,"  she  replies,  "you  do  not." 
Mike  screams  at  her,  stomping  his  feet  for  emphasis,  "I  DO  TOO!"  I take  Brittany's  hand, 
continuing  to  query  her  while  Mike  watches.  Brittany  informs  me,  "He  can't  have  a white 
rabbit."  I finally  ask  her  why,  and  she  calmly  says,  "Because  he's  Black." 

I smile  at  Brittany  and  reply,  "I  think  he  can  have  any  color  of  rabbit  that  he 
wants."  Mike  nods  his  head  vigorously  in  agreement,  sticking  his  tongue  out  at  Brittany, 
who  ignores  him  and  concentrates  entirely  on  me.  She  watches  me  intently.  Mike  says, 
"See.  you  just  shut  up.  I can  have  any  kind  of  rabbit  I want."  Brittany  glances  at  him, 
sticks  out  her  tongue  at  him  and  says,  "Can't."  She  again  starts  to  shake  her  head  no. 
"You're  Black."  She  seems  to  be  baiting  Mike,  smiling  every  time  she  speaks  to  him.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  Mike  is  getting  very  angry  so  I suggest  that  he  ignore  Brittany  and  find 
another  friend  to  play  with.  He  follows  my  suggestion  but  not  before  flipping  Brittany  the 
finger  and  sticking  his  tongue  out  at  her  one  last  time.  She  remains  close  to  me. 

"Brittany,"  I ask  her,  "have  you  been  to  Mike's  house  to  see  his  rabbit?"  "No,"  she 
replies.  "Then  how  do  you  know  that  his  rabbit  isn't  white."  She  looks  at  me  in 
amazement.  "Can't  you  see  he's  Black?"  she  asks  me,  looking  puzzled.  "Of  course  I can 
see  that  he's  Black,  but  I thought  we  were  talking  about  his  pet  rabbit,  not  him."  I'm 
frowning  a bit  now,  confused,  and  she  leans  toward  me,  explaining,  "Mike  is  Black."  She 
heaves  a sigh,  as  though  she  is  growing  weary  of  explaining  the  obvious  to  people  who 
just  don't  get  it.  I try  again.  "Yes,  Mike  is  Black  and  his  rabbit  is  white."  She  shakes  her 
head  no.  Now  I am  the  one  who  is  weary,  and  I ask  her,  one  more  time,  "Why  not?"  I am 
determined  to  find  out  what  she  is  driving  at.  "Because  he  is  Black."  She  looks  at  me, 
regarding  me  as  though  she  believes  I am  one  of  the  most  incredibly  dense  people  she  has 
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ever  seen.  "Have  you  been  to  his  house?"  I ask  again,  determined  now  to  get  her  to 
expand  her  reasoning  beyond  the  "he  is  Black"  explanation.  "No,"  she  responds,  "but  I 
know  that  his  rabbit  is  not  white."  "How  do  you  know?"  I ask  her,  and  she  finally  says, 
"Because  Blacks  can't  have  whites."  I finally  give  up.  "OK,"  I say,  "but  you  might  want 
to  leave  Mike  alone  for  a while.  You've  made  him  really  mad."  She  smiles  at  me, 
continuing  to  sit  next  to  me  and  watch  the  other  children  play. 

Brittany  insists  that  Mike  simply  cannot  own  a white  rabbit  because  he  is  black. 

She  "knows"  it  and  belabors  this  point  until  he  is  driven  to  seek  adult  intervention.  His 
plea  for  intercession  is  unusual  because  he  is  a large  boy  who  is  normally  in  charge  of 
interactions  with  peers.  In  this  instance,  however,  he  is  driven  to  tears  by  Brittany's 
remarks.  "Blacks  cannot  have  whites"  in  her  scheme.  She  appears  to  be  operating  under  a 
rather  totalitarian  sort  of  separatism.  Even  the  ownership  of  rabbits  must  be  segregated  by 
color. 

The  power  of  skin  color  has  become  a tool  in  Brittany's  hands  that  she  uses  to 
dominate  interaction  with  another  child.  Obviously  she  is  pleased  with  the  level  of 
control  she  has  created  over  Mike,  because  she  persists  even  when  adult  intervention  is 
sought.  Her  ideas  are  strong  because  she  extends  them  and  creates  a similar 
confrontation  with  a different  child  no  less  than  a week  later.  In  this  case,  Brittany  and 
Martha  (3.5;  black/white)  are  discussing  who  will  get  to  take  which  rabbit  home.  Martha 
states  that  she  will  take  the  white  one.  Brittany  again  starts  the  "Blacks  can't  have  whites" 
routine  that  she  successfully  used  with  Mike.  Martha  becomes  upset,  telling  Brittany  she 
is  stupid.  This  scene  lasts  about  10  minutes  until  it  escalates  into  shouting  and  Jeanne,  a 
teacher,  breaks  up  the  fight.  Neither  girl  will  explain  to  Jeanne  what  the  trouble  is.  They 
both  just  look  at  her  and  say  "I  don't  know,"  when  Jeanne  asks  what  is  going  on.  Jeanne 
tells  them  that  friends  don't  yell  at  each  other.  When  the  teacher  leaves,  Martha  takes  a 
swing  at  Brittany,  who  runs  away  laughing  and  sticking  out  her  tongue. 
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Brittany  has  successfully  engaged  two  black  children  in  heated  interactions  with  a 
foundation  in  matters  of  skin  color.She  clearly,  at  age  4,  has  a strong  sense  of  "whiteness" 
and  its  power  to  control  interactions.  Under  Piagetian  analysis,  she  would  be  seen  as 
egocentric  and  resistant  to  other  interpretations.  When  I contested  her  interpretation,  I 
created  a disequilibrium  for  her,  necessitating  that  she  then  resolve  the  cognitive  dilemma 
I confronted  her  with.  However,  the  new  interpretive  approach  would  underscore  instead 
the  crucial  collaborative  context.  Brittany's  assertion  of  racial/ethnic  concepts  involves 
her  in  intimate  interaction  with  other  children  and  with  a non-sanctioning  adult.  When  a 
teacher  gets  involved,  however,  Brittany  stops  tormenting  Martha,  yet  both  she  and  her 
victim  refuse  to  offer  an  explanation.  In  the  first  episode  Brittany  was  willing  to  engage 
me  in  a detailed  discussion,  taking  valuable  play  time  to  explain  her  reasoning.  When 
confronted  by  a teacher,  however,  Brittany  withdrew,  refusing  to  disclose  what  was  going 
on  between  her  and  the  black  girl.  The  teacher's  involvement  changed  the  context  of  the 
interaction,  reducing  Brittany  to  a powerless  figure.  My  involvement  did  not  eliminate 
Brittany's  power  but  instead  provided  her  with  the  opportunity  to  explain  her  actions. 
Brittany  has  created  a tool  to  dominate  others,  one  based  on  a racial  concept.  In  addition, 
all  three  children  have  developed  the  capacity  to  be  highly  selective  about  the  adults  with 
whom  they  share  their  racially  oriented  views  and  behavior. 

Further  evidence  of  sophistication  can  be  seen  in  another  encounter.  Here  a white 
child  is  knowledgeable  enough  about  broader  racial  relations  to  understand  the  idea  of 
racial-power  inequalities.  She  employs  this  knowledge  to  exclude  a child  from  play. 
During  play-time  I watch  Renee  (4;  white)  pull  Lingmai  (3;  Asian)  and  Jocelyn  (4.5: 
white)  across  the  playground  in  a wagon.  Renee  tugs  away  enthusiastically.  Suddenly, 
Renee  drops  the  handle,  which  falls  to  the  ground,  and  stands  still,  breathing  heavily. 
Lingmai,  eager  to  continue  this  game,  jumps  from  the  wagon  and  picks  up  the  handle.  As 
Lingmai  begins  to  pull,  Renee  admonishes  her,  "No,  No.  You  can't  pull  this  wagon.  Only 
white  Americans  can  pull  this  wagon."  Renee  has  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  frowns  at 
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Lingmai.  Lingmai  tries  again,  and  Renee  again  insists  that  only  "white  Americans"  are 
permitted  to  do  this  task. 

Lingmai  sobs  loudly  and  runs  to  a teacher,  complaining  that  "Renee  hurt  my 
feelings."  "Did  you  hurt  Lingmai 's  feelings?"  the  teacher  asks  Renee,  who  nods  assent.  "I 
think  you  should  apologize,"  the  teacher  continues,  "because  we  are  all  friends  here  and 
friends  don't  hurt  each  others'  feelings."  "Sorry,"  mutters  Renee,  not  looking  at  Lingmai, 

"I  didn't  do  it  on  purpose."  "OK,"  the  teacher  finishes,  "can  you  guys  be  good  friends 
now?"  Both  girls  nod  without  looking  at  each  other,  and  quickly  move  away. 

As  I interpret  it,  there  are  several  layers  of  meaning  in  this  revealing  interaction. 

The  critical  issue  of  group  membership  figures  strongly.  Both  Renee  and  Lingmai 
recognized  the  implications  of  Renee's  harsh  words  and  demands.  Renee  accurately 
underscored  the  point  that  Lingmai,  the  child  of  Asian  international  students,  was  neither 
white  nor  American.  Her  failure  to  be  included  in  these  two  groups,  according  to  Renee's 
pronouncement,  precluded  her  from  being  in  charge  of  the  wagon,  a position  of  relative 
power.  Lingmai  responded  to  Renee  but  not  by  openly  denying  Renee's  statements  or 
identifying  their  content  to  the  teacher.  Instead  she  merely  complained  that  Renee  had 
hurt  her  feelings.  The  adult  in  this  conflict  is  left  in  the  dark  about  what  really  happened 
and  Renee's  experiment  in  race-based  exclusion  has  succeeded.  The  lesson  learned  here 
might  prepare  Renee  for  future  contacts  with  people  of  other  races.  As  experience  with 
social  concepts  increases,  it  begins  to  guide  children  in  how  they  form  and  maintain 
future  relationships  with  others.  Through  her  experience  with  Lingmai,  Renee  has 
discovered  that  the  use  of  racial  exclusion  will  be  hidden  from  adult  eyes,  making  it  much 
more  powerful  an  interactional  tool. 

Although  the  incident  probably  has  left  Lingmai  with  a painful  memory,  it  has 
also  provided  her  with  critical  information  about  racial  power  relations.  Both  children 
now  have  considerably  more  experience  with  racial  exclusion.  Both  children  seem 
knowledgeable  about  the  structure  of  the  United  States  and  global  racial  hierarchy  and 
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seem  to  accept  white  superiority.  Renee  exercised  authority  as  a white  American  and 
maintained  control  of  the  play,  not  only  with  comments  but  also  with  her  stance  and 
facial  expressions.  This  finding  extends  previous  research  on  young  children's  knowledge 
of  status  and  power  (Damon  1977;  Corsaro  1979).  It  shows  that  children  hold  knowledge 
of  the  power  and  authority  granted  to  whites  and  are  not  confused  about  the  meanings  of 
these  harsh  racial  words  and  actions. 

In  another  incident,  whiteness  is  used  by  a Black  child  as  an  explanation  for 
another  child  remarks.  No  adult  is  present  in  this  episode  except  me  and  the  four  girls 
completely  ignored  my  presence.  Lacey  (5:  white),  Sarah  (4:  white),  Claire  3.5:  Black), 
and  Brianna  (3:  white)  are  playing  with  dolls  in  the  water  table.  Brianna  has  a white  doll 
with  black  hair.  Claire  has  a black  doll  with  black  hair.  Brianna  says,  "You  know  what?" 
to  Claire,  who  ignores  her.  "You  know  what?"  Brianna  repeats  her  question  three  more 
times  to  Claire,  who  finally  looks  up  and  appears  annoyed.  "My  baby  doesn't  like  you." 
Brianna  announces.  Claire  gazes  at  her  for  a moment,  then  returns  to  ignoring  her. 
Undeterred,  Brianna  repeats  her  statement  two  more  times.  Claire  finally  responds,  saying 
"Well,  you  baby  white.  That's  why."  Brianna  glares  at  Claire.  They  play  in  silence  for  a 
while  longer.  Then  Claire  leaves.  Brianna  turns  her  doll  upside  down  in  a two  liter  coke 
bottle,  announcing  to  nobody  in  particular,  "She's  having  her  hair  washed."  She  jams  the 
doll  down  into  the  bottle  hard  and  frowns  at  it,  then  turns  and  frowns  at  me.  I stay  quiet 
and  say  nothing.  Lacey  and  Sarah  watch  her,  then  glance  at  me,  apparently  waiting  for  me 
to  tell  Brianna  to  "play  nice"  but  I maintain  my  non-interferring  stance  and  say  nothing. 
Brianna  finally  abandons  the  doll  on  the  ground  and  seeks  other  company.  Shortly  after 
her  departure  Claire  quietly  returns  and  resumes  play. 

Upon  hearing  Brianna  announce  that  her  "baby"  did  not  like  Claire,  the  Black 
child  immediately  responded  by  pointing  out  that  the  doll  was  white,  and  hence  dislike 
could  be  expected.  Claire  then  left  the  scene,  only  returning  when  Brianna  had  departed 
from  the  water  table.  Brianna  apparently  did  not  get  the  response  from  Claire  that  she  was 
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expecting,  since  the  Black  child's  departure  seemed  to  anger  Brianna,  who  then  took  out 
her  anger  on  the  hapless  doll.  That  the  other  two  girls  waited  for  me  to  intervene  indicts 
that  they  were  experiencing  some  tension  also.  Brianna's  attempt  to  dominate  the  play 
group  had  failed,  but  that  she  made  the  attempt  demonstrates  that  she  had  some 
expectation  that  a Black  child  would  be  upset  by  her  statement. 

Power,  Conflict.  And  Skin  Color 

In  this  section  I describe  situations  where  the  children's  use  of  language 
incorporates  race  and  color  and  is  not  as  benign  or  game-like  as  the  situations  in  the 
previous  section.  Color  and  references  to  it  hold  strong  interactive  power  for  the  children. 
They  employ  racial  language  to  control  others.  In  this  sense,power  is  not  benign  but  is 
used  negatively  to  dominate  other  children.  Exclusion  happens  in  these  power  struggles 
when  skin  color  is  called  into  play  and  used  to  differentiate  between  who  belongs  and 
who  does  not  belong. 

Felicia,  a three-year-old  white  girl,  refuses  to  let  Joseph,  a three-year-old  Black 
boy  from  the  Caribbean,  get  on  the  tire  swing.  She  informs  him  that,  "Black  people  are 
not  allowed  on  the  swing  right  now,  especially  Black  boys."  Joseph  frowns,  then  begins 
to  cry  and  goes  to  get  Patricia,  a classroom  teacher.  Although  I cannot  hear  what  he  says, 
Patricia  listens  intently  to  Joseph  and  then  takes  him  by  the  hand.  She  walks  with  him  to 
the  swing  and  points  her  finger  at  Felicia,  saying,  "I  need  to  talk  to  you."  Felica  begins  to 
cry,  but  makes  no  move  to  get  off  the  swing.  Patricia  says,  "Come  on,  I need  to  talk  with 
you.  You  need  to  apologize  to  Joseph."  Felicia  still  makes  no  move  to  get  down,  so 
Patricia  removes  her  from  the  swing,  pulling  the  child's  hands  off  the  chains.  Felicia  now 
begins  to  cry  in  earnest.  Patricia  instructs  Joseph  to  get  on  the  swing  and  picks  Felicia  up. 
Felicia  is  crying  hard  now.  Patricia  places  her  on  the  picnic  table  and  says  something  to 
the  child  that  I cannot  hear.  Apparently  Felicia  is  in  "time  out,"  a fairly  common 
disciplinary  technique  at  the  center.  Children  who  are  upset  or  confrontational  are 
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sometimes  removed  from  contact  with  others,  until  they  can  control  themselves  and 
return  to  play.  "Time  out"  generally  is  limited  to  secluding  a child  for  only  a few  minutes, 
with  a standard  time  of  one  minute  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age.  Felicia  continues  to 
sob  as  she  sits  at  the  table.  Patricia  leaves  the  area,  returning  to  the  tire  swing  to  push 
Joseph  and  ignoring  Felicia's  wails. 

This  incident  is  notable  because  of  Joseph's  immediate  response  to  the  power  of 
Felicia's  words.  Fie  recognized  that  she  was  engaging  in  a behavior  that  adults  would 
sanction,  indicating  that  he  is  already,  at  age  3,  aware  of  the  power  of  racial  language  to 
exclude.  However,  he  was  also  willing  to  confront  this  use  of  racial  language  and  bring 
authority  to  bear  against  Felicia,  thus  also  displaying  knowledge  of  the  adult  perspective 
on  racial  language.  This  awareness  on  his  part  is  very  different  from  the  response  of  the 
child  in  the  next  situation. 

In  this  next  incident,  I am  sitting  in  the  rocker  and  Taleshia  (3.5:  Black) 
approaches  me,  asking  to  sit  in  my  lap.  I oblige.  She  jumps  up,  settles  herself  in  my  lap 
and  places  her  hands  on  my  arm.  I yelp:  her  hands  are  ice  cold  and  I remark,  "You  must 
be  frozen."  She  responds  by  placing  her  hands  on  my  face  and  I pretend  to  shiver.  She 
laughs.  Peggy,  a three-year-old  white  girl,  is  watching  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  room 
with  a frown  on  her  face.  Peggy  comes  over  to  the  rocker  and  stands  next  to  Taleshia  and 
me.  Taleshia  looks  at  her  and  smiles,  "Hi,  Peggy."  Peggy  does  not  respond,  except  to 
deepen  her  frown.  I suspect  that  Peggy  is  resentful,  as  she  seems  to  think  that  my  lap  is 
her  personal  property.  She  places  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  glares  at  Taleshia,  who 
merely  stares  at  her.  Taleshia  soon  begins  a conversation  with  Corinne,  who  is  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  the  rocker.  The  girls  begin  to  argue  about  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
pictures  on  the  floor  next  to  us.  Taleshia  gets  off  my  lap  to  settle  the  debate  with  Corinne. 
Instantly  Peggy  climbs  onto  my  lap  and  settles  in.  Soon  Taleshia  returns  and  attempts  to 
get  back  up  on  my  lap  with  Peggy.  I welcome  her  but  Peggy  pushes  Taleshia  away  and 
states,  "I  don't  like  her  touching  me."  Taleshia  frowns,  and  places  her  hand  on  Peggy's 
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forearm.  Peggy  whines,  "No,  I don't  want  her  touching  me."  I inform  Peggy,  "That  is  not 
OK,"  and  ask  Taleshia  to  settle  down,  informing  them  that  both  can  sit  in  my  lap. 

Taleshia  nods  her  head  vigorously,  climbs  into  my  lap  immediately  and  lies  back  against 
my  chest.  Peggy  again  complains,  "NO,  make  her  stop  touching  me."  I ask  Peggy.  "Why 
don't  you  want  her  to  touch  you?"  Peggy  replies  "She's  cold  and  dirty."  "I  am  not  dirty," 
retorts  Taleshia,  "but  I am  cold!"  She  places  both  her  hands  on  Peggy's  face,  a move 
Peggy  greets  with  a scream.  "Stop  it!"  Peggy  wails,  "Get  off  me,  you're  dirty!"  She  seems 
to  be  quite  upset.  "Taleshia's  not  dirty,  honey."  I tell  Peggy.  "Why  are  you  saying  that?" 
Peggy  does  not  respond  to  my  question.  The  girls  renew  their  struggle  for  control  of  the 
lap,  jostling  each  other  and  frowning. 

At  this  point  I remove  the  lap  from  the  center  of  attention  and  tell  the  girls  that  if 
they  cannot  listen  and  get  along  that  I will  not  sit  with  either  of  them.  Taleshia  complies 
and  sits  down  on  the  rug.  She  smiles  at  me.  Peggy,  however,  commences  to  argue  with 
me  about  who  was  first  on  my  lap.  "If  sitting  with  me  is  going  to  be  a problem  then 
nobody  will  sit  with  me.  I'll  have  to  sit  by  myself,"  I tell  her.  Peggy  looks  distraught, 
refuses  to  sit  down  and  begins  to  complain  to  Mark,  a Work/Study  employee  whose  lap  is 
occupied  with  Corinne.  "Listen  to  Debi's  words,  Peggy."  says  Mark,  reinforcing  me.  I 
remove  myself  from  the  classroom. 

Peggy  has  acted  possessively  of  me  in  the  past,  but  she  had  not  used  racial 
language  in  her  attempts  to  preserve  my  attention  for  herself.  Peggy  equates  Taleshia's 
dark  skin  color  with  dirtiness  and  created  a confrontation  in  an  attempt  to  get  sole 
possesion  of  my  lap.  The  attempt  was  a powerful  use  of  racial  language,  designed  to 
diminish  the  Black  child's  control  of  a desired  resource.  In  the  next  situation,  Taleshia's 
dark  skin  again  precipitates  a confrontation  and  a struggle  for  control  of  a different 
resource. 

I am  watching  the  children  play  outside  from  my  strategic  place  at  the  picnic 
table.  There  are  two  children  at  play  with  shovels  and  buckets  in  the  sandbox  about  four 
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feet  from  my  seat.  As  they  both  play  in  the  sandbox,  Brittany,  a three-year-old  white  girl, 
tells  Taleshia  "You're  the  same  color  as  the  rabbit  poop."  Taleshia  stares  at  Brittany  and 
frowns  deeply.  Brittany  picks  up  a rabbit  pellet  from  the  sand,  holds  it  up  close  to 
Taleshia's  arm  and  says,  "See?"  she  smiles  at  Taleshia,  "your  skin  is  shitty!"  Brittany 
smiles  triumphantly.  "You  have  to  leave.  We  don't  allow  shit  in  the  sandbox."  Taleshia 
stares  at  Brittany  for  a quiet  moment,  then  slaps  Brittany's  hand  away,  says  "Shut  up!" 
and  leaves  the  sandbox.  She  retreats  to  a bench  about  ten  feet  away  and  sits,  glaring  at 
Brittany,  who  continues  to  dig  in  the  sand. 

The  power  of  Brittany's  comparison  is  not  lost  on  Taleshia.  She  becomes 
immediately  angry,  but  surprisingly  out  of  character,  does  not  seek  out  a teacher  and 
complain.  Taleshia  is  usually  quite  ready  to  seek  help  from  a teacher  when  another  child 
hurts  her  feelings,  but  this  time  the  hurt  must  be  deep  indeed  if  all  she  feels  able  to  do  is 
retreat.  The  potential  of  racial  epithets  to  wound  is  immense.  Clearly  the  glorification  of 
whiteness  begins  at  an  early  age. 

The  power  of  racial  language  to  wound  others  is  also  illustrated  in  the  following 
incident,  again  an  interaction  between  Brittany  and  Taleshia,  and  again  one  where 
Taleshia  emerges  with  potential  physic  injury.  This  situation  occurred  after  naptime,  on 
another  day.  I am  on  the  playground  watching  the  children  in  free  play  when  Taleshia 
comes  up  to  me  with  a pained  expression  on  her  face.  I become  concerned  and  ask  her, 
"What's  wrong,  honey?  Did  you  hurt  yourself?"  She  looks  distressed  and  I imagine  that 
she  has  fallen  and  scraped  herself.  She  cuddles  up  next  to  me  and  begins  to  mumble 
words  that  I do  not  catch.  I examine  her  for  bleeding,  as  she  is  usually  a tough  little  girl 
and  not  prone  to  cry.  I ask  her  to  repeat  what  she  is  saying  because  I did  not  hear  her 
clearly,  and  I place  my  ear  close  to  her  mouth.  She  whispers,  "Brittany  told  me  that  I can't 
go  with  Jeanne  for  swimming  lessons  any  more."  By  now  she  is  firmly  in  my  lap.  Curious 
and  finding  no  evidence  of  physical  injury  I reply,  "Well,  I don't  think  that's  true."  I make 
an  appeal  to  logic.  "How  would  Brittany  know  what  Jeanne  is  going  to  do?"  Taleshia 
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took  a deep  breath  and  continued,  "My  mommy  says  that  I'm  going  with  Jeanne."  I agree 
with  her  and  encourage  her  to  believe  that  what  her  mommy  says  is  true.  "Brittany  says  I 
can't  go  in  the  swimming  pool  because  I'll  get  the  water  all  dirty."  I gaze  into  Taleshia's 
face  and  try  to  gauge  her  mental  state.  She  looks  back  at  me  and  states,  "I  won't  do  that  to 
the  water."  "No,  honey,  you  won't  make  the  water  dirty.  You  don't  behave  like  that,  do 
you?"  I said  reassuringly.  Taleshia  shook  her  head  solemnly.  "You  listen  to  what  Jeanne 
and  your  mommy  say,  OK?"  I tell  her,  putting  her  down  on  the  ground.  "OK,"  she  says. 

I reflect  on  the  incident  and  conclude  that  Taleshia  thinks  Brittany  is  suggesting 
that  Taleshia  will  pee  in  the  pool.  My  initial  reaction  is  that  Brittany  is  once  again  being 
nasty  about  Taleshia's  dark  skin  color.  Since  my  role  is  to  remain  non-interventionist,  I 
mention  the  incident  to  Anne,  a classroom  teacher.  She  is  alarmed,  and  says  she  will 
speak  to  Brittany,  but  adds,  "Well,  I'm  not  surprised.  Brittany's  parents  are  sort  of,  well, 
you  know,  the  typical  redneck.  You  know,  they  live  beyond  their  means  and  are  rather 
derogatory  of  other  cultures.  And  the  mum's  always  all  la-de-dah,  you  know,  dressed,"  I 
nod,  surprised  that  Anne  would  use  the  term  'redneck'.  Anne  attributed  Brittany's  remark 
to  imitation  of  parental  behavior.  This  is  again  indicative  of  the  powerful  tendency  adults 
have  to  assign  blame  to  parents  or  other  influential  adults  when  young  children  use  racial 
language.  Parental  input  and  home  environment  figure  strongly,  in  both  research  and  in 
common  usage,  when  adults  are  trying  to  analyze  children's  use  or  racial  slurs.  It  rarely 
occur  to  adults  that  children  are  creating  such  events  on  their  own,  drawing  from  ample 
cultural  material. 

I have  no  way  of  determining  what  Taleshia  concluded  about  Brittany's  remarks. 
My  task  was  to  reassure  the  child  that  she  was  not  dirty  and  to  encourage  her  to  trust 
others  around  her.  However,  Taleshia  was  upset  enough  to  seek  out  my  intervention. 
Certainly,  the  incident  disturbed  her  because  she  seemed  to  have  temporarily  lost  her 
playful  nature,  becoming  uncharacteristically  quiet.  The  accumulation  of  such  events  was 
begining  to  make  her  wary.  Taleshia  knew  that  Brittany  was  implying  something 
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offensive.  No  matter  how  Taleshia  was  interpreting  Brittany's  remark,  the  impact  of  the 
interactino  was  strong.  I suspect  that  Taleshia  suspected  Brittany  of  accusing  Taleshia  of 
being  dirty,  as  this  had  occurred  in  the  past  in  the  incident  in  the  sand  box,  and,  as  the 
next  incident  illustrates,  would  occur  again  in  the  future  at  the  hands  of  other  children. 
The  recurring  nature  of  these  incidents  could  reinforce  Taleshia  in  assuming  the  worst. 

By  the  age  of  three  this  black  child  had  become  vigilant  for  racial  language  directed  at  her 
and  reacted  strongly  to  remarks  about  her  skin  color,  especially  if  those  remarks  came 
from  white  children.  The  beginnings  of  Black  "paranoia"  are  located  in  this  child's 
continuing  experience  of  racist  language. 

The  following  incident  describes  how  this  vigilance  is  put  to  use.  Unfortunately,  I 
did  not  directly  witness  what  precipitated  the  white  children's  actions  in  this  case.  I came 
on  this  scene  after  they  had  begun  to  argue.  April  (3.5:  white)  and  Taleshia  are  on  the  tire 
swing.  Nicholas,  (4:  white),  is  seeking  a place  on  the  swing  and  he  pushes  Taleshia  to  one 
side.  As  he  pushers,  he  attempts  to  place  Taleshia's  hands  over  April's,  making  room  for 
his  own  hands  on  the  chain.  Taleshia  allows  him  to  manipulate  her  hands,  making  no 
attempt  to  move  them  off  April's  hands.  April  yells  "NO,"  and  strikes,  not  at  Nicholas  but 
at  Taleshia.  Taleshia  frowns,  but  continues  to  keep  her  hands  placed  firmly  on  April's. 
Nicholas  has  since  released  Taleshia's  hands.  April  again  yells,  "NO,  stop  it!  Get  off  of 
me!  Don't  touch  my  hands!"  April  screams  at  Taleshia  and  begins  to  kick  at  her,  frowning 
deeply.  The  kicks  become  harder  and  harder,  and  Taleshia  begins  to  cry,  although  she 
still  does  not  relinquish  her  grip  on  April's  hands.  April  kicks  at  Taleshia  with  all  her 
might,  but  still  Taleshia,  eyes  shut  tight  and  crying  softly,  will  not  let  go.  Nicholas  stands 
by  and  watches  the  scene,  a smile  on  his  face.  I rise,  deciding  that  this  has  gone  far 
enough,  but  Crystal,  a classroom  teacher,  has  beaten  me  to  it.  She  approaches  the  trio  and 
tells  them  to  get  down.  Crystal  instructs  April  to  go  to  time  out.  April  refuses  to  move. 
Crystal  repeats  her  instructions  but  April  is  obdurate.  Crystal  is  apparently  frustrated  and 
relents,  helping  Nicholas  to  get  on  and  allowing  April  to  remain  on  the  swing.  Crystal 
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stays  close  to  the  swing  for  a while,  maintaining  a close  watch  on  the  three  children. 
Taleshia,  who  had  stopped  her  tears  when  Crystal  approached,  watches  the  intervention 
with  some  interest.  Taleshia  begins  to  sing,  which  appears  to  annoy  April  anew.  "Those 
are  not  the  right  words,  you  stupid."  April  says  to  Taleshia.  Taleshia  ignore  her,  continues 
her  singing  only  louder.  Crystal  moves  off  to  retake  her  position  near  the  picnic  table, 
freeing  up  the  children  on  the  swing  from  her  direct  supervision. 

Taleshia  continues  to  sing  what  sounds  to  me  like  a nonsense  song.  The  three 
appear  to  have  reconciled,  but  suddenly  April  grabs  Taleshia's  head  in  both  of  her  hands, 
getting  right  up  in  Taleshia's  face.  "Those  are  not  the  right  words,  you  stupid  nigger." 
April  says.  Taleshia  ignores  April  completely,  singing  louder  and  smiling,  apparently 
pleased  with  the  effect  she  is  having.  April  and  Nicholas  now  both  grab  at  Taleshia's  face 
now,  trying  to  cover  her  mouth.  Taleshia  pulls  away  and  keeps  up  with  her  singing.  April 
and  Nicholas  persist  and  Taleshia  stops,  frowning  at  them  and  saying,  "Stop  it!"  as  the 
other  two  try  to  cover  her  mouth.  "Stop  that  singing,  stupid  nigger!"  April  hollers  loudly. 
A Work/Study  employee,  hearing  this  remark,  intervenes  and  removes  both  April  and 
Nicholas  from  the  swing.  April  sits  in  time  out  with  a scowl  on  her  face,  Nicholas  leaves 
to  chase  another  boy,  and  Taleshia  is  triumphant,  retaining  her  place  and  continuing  her 
song. 

This  time  Taleshia  did  not  seek  the  intervention  of  an  adult,  although  I am 
confident  that  she  was  aware  that  I was  close  and  she  could  have  sought  me  out.  She 
chose  instead  to  respond  to  the  harassment  on  her  own,  sticking  to  her  place,  more 
importantly,  she  increased  her  retaliatory  aggravation  of  the  other  two  children, 
seemingly  daring  them  to  annoy  her.  She  worked  quite  hard  at  maintaining  her  place  on 
the  swing,  drawing  teacher  attention  to  the  actions  of  the  other  children  through  the 
device  of  signing  loudly.  Taleshia  was  in  complete  and  skillful  control  of  this  situation. 
The  name  "nigger,"  however,  was  not  mentioned  to  the  adults  who  finally  intervened 
with  the  children.  It  remained  an  unknown  variable  for  them,  as  they  heard  none  of  the 
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racist  names.  This  missing  information  reinforces  adult  notions  that  children  do  not  notice 
race  and  are  not  capable  of  using  racist  epithets  in  an  accurate  or  meaningful  way. 

Race  and  skin  color  do  not  always  hinge  on  the  darkness  of  a child's  skin, 
although  they  seemed  to  have  a disproportionate  impact  on  dark-skinned  children.  White 
skin  could  also  open  a child  up  for  name-calling  and  control  attempts  at  control.  Children 
could  manipulate  an  interaction  by  introducing  skin  color  as  a factor.  The  following 
episode  illustrates  how  whiteness  is  not  always  a protection  from  attempts  at  control.  Jill, 
a Work/Study  employee,  pushes  the  swing.  Robin  (4:  white/British)  is  next  in  line  for  a 
place  on  the  swing,  which  holds  only  three  children  at  a time.  Taleshia  (3.5:  Black), 
Corinne  (4:  biracial/white/African),  and  April  (3.5:  white)  are  already  on  the  swing  when 
Jill  stops  it  and  asks,  "Who  will  get  off  to  give  someone  else  a turn?"  Mike  (4:  Black) 
rushes  up  and  says,  "I  want  April  to  get  off."  April,  who  was  the  last  one  to  get  a turn 
retorts,  "No,  I just  got  on."  Mike  leans  toward  her  and  shouts,  "Yes!"  April  insists,  "NO!" 
This  exchange  continues  for  several  rounds,  until  Mike  finally  yells,  "Get  off,  white  girl! 
Only  black  folks  on  the  swing,  you  see?"  April,  never  the  one  to  be  intimidated,  yells  a 
final,  "NO"  at  the  top  of  her  lungs.  Mike,  frustrated  when  his  demands  are  not  met,  turns 
his  attention  to  Taleshia,  telling  her,  "You're  ugly  and  your  mama  plaits  your  hair  funny." 
Taleshia  scowls  at  him.  Jill,  who  appears  to  be  very  confused  and  upset  by  the  scene, 
finally  says,  "Mike,  stop  it.  I don't  like  the  things  you're  saying."  Mike  ignores  her,  turns 
to  Taleshia  and  repeats,  "Get  off,  ugly!  Get  off,  black  ugly  girl!"  Taleshia  does  gets  off, 
apparently  deciding  to  appeal  to  higher  authority.  She  stalks  off  and  approaches  Anne,  a 
classroom  teacher,  to  complain.  Jill  wisely  does  not  resume  pushing  the  swing,  but  waits 
for  the  official  judgment  from  the  teacher.  Jill  does  however  ask  Mike  to  get  off  and  sit  in 
time  out.  He  defies  her  and  remains  sitting  on  the  tire.  She  asks  again  and  again  he  does 
not  budge.  Robin  now  joins  in  and  begins  to  repeat  the  Baby  Gator  rules  for  the  tire 
swing.  Mike  sticks  his  tongue  out  at  Robin,  says,  "Shut  up,  white  girl.  Get  off  this  tire!" 
He  continues  to  grip  the  swing. 
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Becoming  increasingly  distraught,  Jill  tries  one  more  time  to  ask  Mike  to  sit  out, 
telling  all  three  kids  that  she  will  no  longer  push  them  if  they  are  going  to  act  ugly.  Mike 
finally  goes,  but  as  he  sits  on  a bench  he  puts  his  face  in  his  hands  and  pretends  to  cry. 
Anne  and  Taleshia  approach  him,  Anne  looking  tired  and  concerned  and  Taleshia  with  a 
triumphant  look  on  her  face.  Jill  goes  over  to  the  bench  and  sits  down  next  to  Mike, 
talking  to  him  about  turns  and  crying.  Anne  arrives  with  Taleshia  and  asks  Jill,  "What 
happened?"  Jill  replies,  "Mike  didn't  want  to  share."  Now  Mike  begins  to  cry  in  earnest. 
Anne  says,  "Well,  Taleshia  and  I need  to  talk  with  him  about  hurting  feelings."  Anne 
gathers  Mike  and  Taleshia  up  and  takes  them  to  a quiet  comer  to  talk.  I cannot  hear  their 
conversation  and  decide  to  stay  put.  April  is  left  out  of  the  intervention  but  has 
abandoned  the  swing  for  safer  quarters. 

Taleshia  apparently  reported  to  Anne  only  that  Mike  had  "hurt  her  feelings,"  a 
fairly  common  complaint  on  the  playground  and  one  for  which  there  was  a standard 
response  from  the  adults.  Children  were  always  encouraged  to  be  "friends"  and  to  "work 
out"  their  difficulties  without  name-calling  and  anger,  but  details  on  conflicts  were  rarely 
offered  to  teachers.  The  plaintive,  "He  hurt  my  feelings!"  was  usually  sufficient  to  engage 
adults  in  intervention.  In  this  interaction,  however,  skin  color  played  a strong  role, 
especially  for  April  who  was  also  on  the  receiving  end  of  Mike's  venom.  She  did  not, 
however,  report  that  Mike  had  hurt  her  feelings,  leaving  that  to  Taleshia.  April 
maintained  her  own  power,  not  succumbing  to  Mike's  demands  even  when  he  resorted  to 
racial  remarks. 

Skin  color  also  can  be  translated  into  power  over  others  in  a overtly  physical 
sense.  Del  (4:  Black  boy,  wrestles  Mitchell  (4:  white)  to  the  ground.  Del  is  very  large  for 
his  age,  closer  to  the  size  of  a six-  or  seven-year-old.  He  sits  on  Mitchell's  chest,  loudly 
announcing,  "Stay  down  there,  you.  I'm  black.  I'm  powerful.  I'm  black.  I'm  strong." 
Mitchell's  face  screws  up,  ready  to  cry.  He  struggles  and  I begin  to  rise  from  my  seat, 
ready  to  stop  this  situation.  However,  Del  switches  his  demeanor  when  he  notices  my 
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approach,  saying,  "Mitchell,  you  OK?"  He  looks  closely  into  Mitchell's  face.  Mitchell 
says,  "Get  off  me!"  Del  rolls  off  and  begins  to  mimic  Mitchell's  crying.  Mitchell  rises 
quickly  and,  frowning  deeply  at  Del,  runs  off.  Del  begins  to  laugh  loudly,  rolling  around 
on  the  ground  for  a moment  or  two  in  glee.  He  then  gets  up,  brushes  himself  off  and  runs 
to  chase  Lacey  (4:  white),  who  screams  and  darts  away. 

Among  white  adults,  the  notion  of  physical  strength  is  strongly  attached  to  the 
image  of  Black  men.  Del's  actions  have  the  potential  to  reinforce  this  old  stereotype,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  whites.  It  is  unlikely  that  Mitchell  is  as  yet  aware  of  either  the  history 
or  origins  of  this  sterotype,  but  Del's  performance  is  setting  up  the  potential  for  Mitchell 
to  draw  on  this  experience  and  use  it  as  support  for  future  belief  in  the  stereotype.  If 
Mitchell  later  does  become  aware  of  the  image  of  the  black  male  as  physically  strong  he 
might  recall  this  experience  with  a black  male.  It  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  this  is  an 
accurate  image  of  African-American  men  in  general.  This  illustrates  how  stereotypes  can 
become  reality  for  individuals.  Old  racist  images,  strengthened  by  early  negative 
experiences  with  Blacks,  acquire  a dominant  place  in  the  white  mind.  This  single  incident 
is  probably  not  enough  evidence  for  Mitchell  to  conclude  at  the  time  that  Black  men  are 
physically  strong  and  potentially  dangerous,  but  it  may  reside  in  his  memory  as  part  of 
his  interpersonal  experience  with  Blacks. 

Using  Racial-Ethnic  Concepts  to  Include 

The  children  also  used  racial/ethnic  understandings  and  concepts  to  include  others 
— to  engage  in  play  or  teach  about  racial/ethnic  identities.  The  next  examples  are  typical 
and  show  children  incorporating  interpretations  of  race  and  ethnicity  in  positive  ways, 
again  in  collaborative  settings. 

One  day  several  Asian  children  come  to  our  classroom  to  visit.  Elizabeth,  a three- 
year-old  Chinese  girl  and  Amber,  also  three  and  Chinese,  spot  another  little  Asian  girl 


and  both  of  them  run  over  to  her.  They  exchange  several  sentences,  all  in  Chinese,  with 
the  other  child,  who  gives  no  sign  that  she  knows  what  they  are  saying.  After  watching 
and  listening  to  Elizabeth  and  Amber  carefully,  the  other  child  finally  shrugs  her 
shoulders  and  leaves  to  rejoin  her  group.  Elizabeth  and  Amber  always  speak  English  with 
me,  the  teachers  and  with  any  of  the  other  children  who  are  not  Asian.  They  usually 
speak  Chinese  only  with  each  other,  their  parents  and  other  Asian  kids.  It  is  comical  to 
watch  them  try  to  speak  to  another  child  who  is  obviously  Asian,  but  does  not  seem  to 
understand  Chinese.  I discover  later  that  the  little  girl  they  were  trying  to  talk  to  is 
Japanese,  according  to  her  teacher.  Here  race,  as  defined  by  physical  appearance, 
encourages  two  children  to  try  to  engage  a stranger  in  conversation.  In  another  case, 
ethnicity  is  the  tool  used  to  foster  interaction. 

Ling  (5:  Asian/Chinese)  has  a book  that  teaches  the  Chinese  language.  She 
announces  to  me  that  her  grandmother  has  given  her  the  book  and  that  she  is  learning 
Chinese.  I asks  if  she  is  making  progress.  "Oh  yes,"  she  says  happily,  "I  have  already 
learned  many  characters.  They're  called  characters,  you  know."  She  points  out  several. 
"What  does  that  say?"  I ask,  pointing  to  one.  "Cat!"  she  beams.  Ling  and  I spend  some 
time  reading  from  her  book,  then  Ling  leaves  to  show  off  her  reading  prowess  to  another 
child. 

Over  several  weeks  Ling  underscores  for  the  observer  how  racial-ethnic 
understandings  develop  in  social  contexts,  for  she  engages  numerous  others  in  reading 
Chinese  with  her.  Carrying  the  book  everywhere,  she  tries  earnestly  to  teach  others  to 
read  and  write  Chinese  characters.  Chinese  characters  appear  on  other  children's  drawings 
and  on  the  playground.  Other  children  actively  embrace  these  new  characters  and 
concepts  and  incorporate  them  into  their  activities,  a clear  suggestion  of  how  children 
learn  ethnic  ideas  from  each  other.  Ling's  efforts  demonstrate  she  is  aware  that  non- 
Chinese,  including  adults,  do  not  know  read  Chinese.  Her  assumptions  about  others' 
inability  to  communicate  reflect  a cognizance  that  Chinese  is  distinct  from  the  experience 
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of  most  people  around  her.  She  recognizes  this  even  though  she  herself  is  just  learning  to 
read  Chinese. 

In  another  episode.  Jewel  (4:  Asian/Middle-Eastem)  uses  her  knowledge  of 
different  languages  to  draw  an  adult  into  a child-initiated  game.  Jewel,  Cathie  (4:  white), 
and  Renee  (4.5:  white)  are  trying  to  swing  on  a tire  swing.  Rob,  a college  work-study 
student,  had  been  pushing  them  but  left,  leaving  the  swing  powerless.  Jewel  starts  to 
chant  loudly,  "Unche  I,  Unche  I"  (this  represents  only  my  approximation  of  the  words). 
The  other  girls  join  in,  attracting  Rob's  attention.  He  returns  and  begins  to  push  the  girls 
again.  With  a smile,  he  asks,  "What  are  you  saying?"  Jewel  replies,  "It  means  'pants  on 
fire!'"  The  girls  roar  with  laughter.  Rob  smiles  and  urges  Jewel  to  "Say  it  again."  She 
begins  to  chant  it  again,  now  drawing  Rob  into  the  play.  Rob  asks,  "Tell  me  some  more." 
Jewel  shakes  her  head,  continuing  to  chant  'Unche  I'  and  to  laugh.  Rob  persists,  asking 
Jewel  to  teach  him  how  to  "talk."  Jewel  obliges,  making  up  new  chants  and  repeating 
them  until  the  others  get  it,  then  changing  the  words  and  repeating  the  behavior  again. 
Cathie  and  Renee  are  delighted.  The  playing  continues  for  a while,  with  the  girls  chanting 
and  Rob  pushing  them  on  the  swing. 

Initially  I speculated  that  Jewel  was  repeating  or  translating  the  English  words 
Rob  provided  to  her  into  either  of  her  home  languages:  her  mother  speaks  a Chinese 
dialect  and  her  father  speaks  Arabic,  which  Jewel  also  understands.  I had  learned  from 
her  mother  that  Jewel's  parents  made  a special  effort  to  see  that  their  daughter  is 
proficient  in  both  languages  because  they  are  not  sure  to  which  country  they  will 
eventually  return  when  they  have  finished  their  educations.  So  it  seemed  likely  that  Jewel 
was  translating  English  into  one  of  her  other  languages. 

Later,  I learned  that  Jewel  was  developing  sophisticated  ethnic  play  around  her 
language  understanding.  When  asked  what  "Unche  I"  meant,  she  translated  it  for  Rob  as 
"Pants  on  fire."  Rob  accepted  this,  and  the  game  continued.  Several  weeks  later,  however, 
I heard  Jewel's  mother  greet  her  at  the  door  with  the  same  phrase:  "Unche  I!"  the  woman 
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exclaimed  with  a smile,  picking  up  her  daughter  and  giving  her  a hug.  It  seemed  strange 
that  a mother  would  say  "pants  on  fire"  to  greet  her  child,  and  I recorded  my  confusion  in 
my  notes  for  the  day.  About  two  months  later,  while  I presented  this  scene  to  graduate 
students  in  a seminar,  one  student  burst  out  laughing.  When  I asked  him  what  was  funny, 
he  informed  me  that  the  words  Jewel  had  used  meant  "Jewel"  in  Arabic.  The  mystery  was 
solved:  she  employed  her  own  name  to  engage  others  in  play. 

Jewel's  use  of  her  native  name  illustrates  Willis'  (1990)  notion  of  symbolic 
creativity  among  children.  Jewel  was  able  to  facilitate  and  increase  interaction  with  an 
adult  of  another  cultural  background  by  choosing  word  symbols  that  intrigued  the  adult's 
curiosity.  As  the  interaction  continued,  she  elaborated  on  that  symbol,  creating  a new 
world  of  ethnic  meanings  that  worked  to  accomplish  her  goal.  She  successfully  shaped  an 
adult's  actions  for  some  time  by  catching  his  attention  with  language  she  realized  he  did 
not  understand.  This  required  that  Jewel  understand  Rob's  perspective  and  evaluate  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  language.  Both  these  mental  activities  require  considerable 
interpretive  capability.  In  this  way  Jewel  is  quite  similar  to  adults,  who  must  juggle 
language  and  culture  to  accommodate  interaction,  especially  if  they  are  not  native  to  US 
culture. 

In  this  day  care  center,  many  children  came  from  cultures  other  than  than  of 
mainstream  America.  In  several  cases,  such  as  Jewel's,  a child  lived  with  two  cultures  at 
home  and  entered  a third  culture  when  at  the  center.  Jewel's  case  was  not  unique.  Many 
children  spoke  English  and  at  least  one  other  language,  and  in  a few  cases  these  3-,  4-, 
and  5-year-olds  were  capable  of  using  three  languages.  The  adults  in  the  center  were 
fascinated  by  the  ability  of  such  small  children  to  exercise  such  command  over  language. 
This  fascination  afforded  the  children  with  many  opportunities  to  engage  adults  in  word 
games,  providing  the  children  with  individual  attention  and  adult  time.  The  following 
situations  demonstrate  the  power  of  language  and  how  it  can  be  used  by  young  children 
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to  create  social  interaction  with  others,  manipulate  other  people  and  create  and  maintain 
control  over  social  situations. 

Freda  is  a four-year-old  white  girl  who  spends  her  summers  in  Scandanavia  with 
her  mother's  family.  She  and  her  mother  have  returned  to  the  day  care  center,  to  enroll  for 
the  coming  school  year.  The  two  of  them  sit  at  a picnic  table  with  two  teachers  and  me. 
Her  mother  chats  with  Freda  in  their  home  language.  Freda  listens  to  her  mother,  then 
replies,  but  begins  shaking  her  finger  and  apparently  scolding  her  mother.  Freda's  mom 
laughs,  then  tells  Crystal,  a classroom  teacher,  about  what  Freda  just  said.  The  child  had 
been  expressing  a desire  to  begin  to  "practice  English,"  long  before  the  family  returned  to 
the  states.  "Just  now,"  the  child's  mother  says,  "she  told  me  that  I had  better  start  speaking 
English  too,  so  that  I won't  forget."  This  family  speaks  another  language  at  home;  Freda 
speaks  English  at  school  and  I have  never  heard  her  speak  the  other  language  before  now. 

Freda  has  reminded  her  mother  that  now  that  the  family  is  back  in  the  states  they 
must  all  begin  to  speak  English  instead  of  their  home  language.  She  is  aware  that  two 
languages  are  in  use  and  that  the  choice  of  language  depends  on  place  and  audience.  She 
has  shared  this  concern  with  her  mother,  reminding  her  to  speak  English  also.  For  Freda, 
context  is  important,  for  she  distinctly  separates  the  places  she  can  use  either  of  the  two 
languages  she  speaks. 

Recognition  that  languages  are  different  and  that  this  difference  is  important  for 
interaction  also  plays  a central  role  in  this  next  episode.  Here  a child  is  once  again  in 
charge,  attempting  to  use  her  knowledge  of  more  than  one  language  to  engage  adults  in 
conversation.  Corinne  arrives  at  the  picnic  table  where  two  teachers,  a teacher's  aide,  and 
I are  sitting,  having  a chat.  She  begins  to  talk  to  us.  Lorene,  the  teacher's  aide,  asks 
Corinne  if  she  will  sing  "London  Bridge"  for  us  in  French.  Corinne  begins,  and  although 
she  seems  to  know  the  tune,  I do  not  recognize  anything  that  sounds  like  "London 
Bridge."  This  is  odd,  because  usually  I am  able  to  understand  Corinne's  French  fairly 
easily.  As  she  carries  on  with  her  song,  her  parents  arrive  to  fetch  her.  Lorene  tells 
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Corinne's  dad  that  Corinne  has  been  singing  for  us  in  French.  "Really?"  he  says,  "What 
song?"  "London  Bridge."  Lorene  replies.  "Sing  it  again,  Corinne."  she  asks.  Corinne 
starts  again,  eyeing  her  father  and  getting  a huge  smile  on  her  face  as  she  sings.  He  listens 
and  them  remarks, "Well,  I didn't  think  she  knew  that  song.  We'll  have  to  teach  it  to  her." 
Corinne  continues  to  smile  and  she  tugs  on  her  mother's  hand,  wanting  to  go.  When  her 
parents  make  no  move  to  leave  she  darts  away,  laughing. 

She  has  been  trying  to  run  one  on  us.  Lorene  asks,  "Was  that  'London  Bridge'?" 
and  Corinne's  father  replies,  "The  tune  was  right,  but  I think  she's  making  up  the  words." 

I join  in  and  say  "All  I could  get  was  'everybody  sit  down'."  He  glances  at  me  and  asks 
me  (in  French)  if  I speak  French.  I reply,  also  in  French,  "No,  I read  French  but  I speak 
French  very  poorly."  He  says,  "Not  true,  you  speak  quite  well."  I smile  and  thank  him. 
The  others  at  the  table  stare  at  us.  I switch  to  English  and  say,  "Well,  I don't  think  I speak 
well,  but  I appreciate  your  kindness."  He  says,  "No,  really,  you  have  a good  accent."  "I 
haven't  spoken  French  in  years."  I reply.  "Well,  you  should."  he  says,  "You  could  be  quite 
good  at  it."  By  now  Corinne  has  returned,  so  I thank  him  again  and  he  and  his  family 
depart.  The  other  teachers  continue  to  stare  at  me. 

This  use  of  language  to  encourage  others  to  play  or  to  maintain  control  over  a 
situation  is  fairly  common  among  the  children.  Corinne  seemed  to  take  special  delight  in 
languages,  but  she  was  not  alone  in  her  use  of  language  to  create  opportunities  for 
interaction.  The  Asian  children  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  home  languages  and  to 
teachers,  other  adults,  and  non-Asian  children  in  English.  However,  because  the  children 
knew  that  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  spoke  only  English.  If  a child  wanted  attention  or 
company  and  was  not  receiving  it,  beginning  a performance  in  another  language  was  a 
surefire  way  to  accomplish  this  goal.  This  strategy  worked  especially  well  if  the  child  was 
from  another  country  and  the  adults  expected  that  a second  language  might  be  used.  The 
following  incident  illustrates  the  power  of  language  and  how  it  can  be  employed  to  retain 
control  over  an  adult's  time  and  attention. 
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Mitchell  and  Michael,  two  brothers  whose  mother  and  father  are  from  Japan  and 
Malaysia  respectively,  are  talking  to  me,  inventing  language  as  they  go.  They  are  having 
a wonderful  time.  They  ask,  one  after  the  other,  if  I know  what  a nonsense  phrase  means. 
For  example,  Mitchell  says,  "Mago  agoo  dado!"  then  asks  me  "What  did  that  mean?" 
When  I say  I don't  know,  he  replies  "It  means  'yes!'"  He  repeats  his  questioning,  using 
other  words  that  have  no  meaning  to  me,  and  then  "translating"  the  meaning  for  me.  He 
and  his  brother  seem  to  be  delighted  with  themselves  and  take  turns  making  up  words  and 
quizzing  me  on  them.  Soon  Heather,  a Work-Study  employee,  joins  us.  Intrigued,  she 
asks  Mitchell  what  language  they  speak  at  home.  He  turns  to  her  and  very  seriously 
replies,  "Florida  language."  She  stares  at  him  for  a moment,  trying  to  discern  if  he  is 
teasing  her.  She  decides  he  is  not.  She  asks  him  if  he  speaks  Chinese  at  home.  He  says, 
"No,  just  Florida."  She  repeats  her  question  about  languge  to  him,  trying  several  other 
Asian  languages,  Korean,  Japanese,  but  to  each  query  he  responds  the  same  way,  "No, 
just  Florida."  Heather  finally  gives  up  and  tells  me,  "Somebody  is  being  really  silly  today, 
don't  you  think?"  I laugh  and  the  kids  laugh  with  me,  plainly  pleased  with  themselves. 
Heather,  however,  does  not  seem  amused. 

These  two  young  boys,  ages  3 and  4,  have  successfully  engaged  two  adults  in  a 
30-minute  conversation,  an  amazing  length  of  time  for  a preschool  setting.  They  have 
done  this  by  recognizing  that  we  adults  had  little  or  no  understanding  of  other  languages 
and  use  this  knowledge  to  maintain  our  attention.  I treated  their  actions  as  a game, 
responding  to  them  as  though  they  were  teasing  me.  Heather,  however,  seemed  to  be 
convinced  that  the  boys  were  really  speaking  another  language,  but  could  not  get  them  to 
admit  it.  For  the  boys'  part,  by  turning  this  interaction  into  a game  they  managed  to  keep 
adult  attention  for  a full  30  minutes,  no  small  accomplishment  for  children  in  a day  care 
center  situation  where  adult  attention  is  often  fleeting. 

In  another  situation,  language  is  again  used  in  play  to  create  and  maintain 
leadership  for  one  child.  Ling  (5:  Asian/Chinese)  manages  to  attain  leadership  of  a play 
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group  through  the  use  of  her  home  language.  Ling  and  Erin,  (4:  white),  are  playing 
follow-the-leader  with  April  (3.5:  white)  and  Nicholas  (3.5:  white).  The  younger  children 
are  in  the  lead.  As  they  run  across  the  playground,  Ling  suddenly  takes  the  lead  and 
shouts  out  something  in  Chinese  that  sounds  like  a command.  April  and  Nicholas  stop 
dead  in  their  tracks,  scream,  and  run  for  the  playhouse.  Erin  erupts  in  delighted  giggles, 
doubling  over  with  laughter.  I could  not  hear  what  Ling  said  (I  would  not  understand  if  I 
had  heard  it),  but  her  action  appeared  deliberate.  She  and  Erin  consulted  with  each  other 
for  a moment  or  two,  then  went  to  fetch  April  and  Nicholas  from  the  playhouse.  Ling 
issued  another  command,  again  in  Chinese,  and  the  three  other  children  raced  off.  This 
was  repeated  several  times  until  the  game  was  interrupted  by  the  call  to  go  inside  for 
naptime. 

I am  fairly  sure  that  Erin,  April,  and  Nicholas  had  no  command  of  Chinese.  I am 
equally  convinced  that  Ling  was  using  Chinese.  I been  at  the  center  long  enough  and  had 
listened  to  her  speak  with  her  mother  and  father  on  several  occasions.  Exposure  to  their 
conversations,  coupled  with  listening  to  the  other  Asian  children  in  the  classroom, 
encourage  me  to  believe  I can  at  least  recognize  the  language.  Ling's  used  of  Chinese  to 
create  a game,  where  she  is  in  command.  This  is  quite  similar  to  the  game  invented  by 
Michael  and  Mitchell  to  keep  me  occupied  in  the  previous  situation,  and  to  the  gaming 
atmosphere  that  Jewel  created  with  Rob  on  the  tire  swing.  This  time,  however,  the 
interaction  occurred  only  between  children.  This  suggests  that  children  recognize  that 
adults  are  not  the  only  people  who  are  limited  to  one  language.  Children  too,  in  particular 
white  children,  are  also  limited  to  a single  language.  Bilingual  children  realized  that 
others  do  not  share  their  facility  with  a second  language  and  use  that  awareness  to 
generate  association  with  other  children..  For  them,  language  holds  great  power,  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  interaction. 

Another  child's  interaction  with  adults  was  characterized  by  her  refusal  to  use 
English.  With  other  children,  however,  this  3-year-old's  use  of  English  was  adequate. 
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Angela  (3:  white/Scandanavian)  entered  the  center  in  mid-summer.  Her  parents  were 
skilled  in  English  and  reported  that  they  spoke  it  and  English  at  home,  in  part  to 
encourage  Angela  in  the  acquisition  of  both  languages.  Angela,  however,  refused  ot 
speak  English  to  adults.  One  afternoon,  Angela  comes  to  Crystal  holding  one  shoe  in  her 
hand.  Crystal  asks  her,  "Do  you  want  me  to  fix  your  shoes  for  you?"  Angela  nods  yes. 
Crystal  invites  Angela  to  sit  down,  then  asks,  "Can  you  say  'shoe'  for  me?"  Angela  shakes 
her  head  no,  obviously  understanding  at  least  some  of  what  Crystal  is  saying,  but  never 
uttering  a word.  Candy  finishes  the  task  and  Angela  leaves.  I remark  to  Crystal,  "Maybe 
if  you  tried  to  get  her  to  tell  you  in  the  Swedish  you  would  have  more  luck."  Crystal  nods, 
"That  might  be  worth  a try.  That  kid  just  never  says  a word." 

Meanwhile,  Angela  has  found  Sarah  (4:  white)  and  Robin  (4:  white/British)  to 
play  with  at  the  puzzle  table.  The  three  girls  are  chattering  away  and  I move  in  to  listen. 
Robin  says,  pointing  to  a puzzle  piece  in  front  of  Sarah,  "Hand  me  that  piece."  Sarah 
complies.  Angela  then  says,  "I  need  that  one."  to  Robin,  who  hands  her  a puzzle  piece. 
Angela's  speech  is  accented,  but  clear.  "Look,  look,"  Angela  says  excitedly,  "it  works!" 

Although  there  is  some  evidence  that  Angela  was  able  to  understand  English,  and 
her  parents  encouraged  the  teachers  to  help  her  learn  the  language,  Angela  steadfastly 
refused  to  speak  anything,  either  English  or  her  home  language,  when  in  the  presence  of 
adults.  With  other  children,  however,  her  command  of  English  seemed  adequate.  Context 
and  conpantions  are  critical  for  this  child,  who  does  not  cooperate  with  adults  but  speaks 
easily  with  other  children.  Angela  is  definitely  in  control  over  when  and  with  whom  she 
speaks  English. 

The  major  point  here  is  that  how  language  is  used  varies  considerably  among  the 
children.  Many  contextual  variables  influence  how  and  with  whom  languages  other  than 
English  are  employed.  For  some  children,  using  another  language  is  a way  to  engage 
adults,  capturing  personalized  attention  and  placing  children  in  control  of  interaction.  For 
others,  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  prevent  adults  from  getting  too  close,  such  as  in 
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Crystal  and  Angela's  interaction.  Still  others,  like  Michael  and  Mitchell,  use  language  to 
create  a game,  playing  with  the  sounds  of  words.  An  ethnic  marker,  language  enables 
children  to  select  who  they  will  play  with,  and  what  the  content  and  direction  of  that  play 
will  be,  both  critical  activities  for  preschool  children.  It  enables  the  formation  of 
friendships. 

Friendship  And  Skin  Color 

I am  sitting  at  the  lunch  tables  with  the  children,  listening  to  a conversations 
between  Mike  (4:  Black),  Brendan  (4:  white)  and  Joseph  (4:  Black/Caribbean).  Joseph 
remarks,  "I'm  best  friends  with  Brendan."  They  are  sharing  their  food.  Mike  tells  Joseph, 
"Uh  uh,  you  can't,"  shaking  his  head  solemnly.  Joseph  looks  puzzled,  and  then  nods  his 
head  yes  and  says,  "Yes,  I can."  Mike  insists,  "You  can't  be  best  friends  with  Brendan." 
"Why?"  asks  Joseph,  who  is  beginning  to  smile.  Brendan  sits  silently,  listening  to  the 
exchange  between  Joseph  and  Mike.  "Cause  he  white."  Mike  explains  candidly,  glancing 
over  toward  Brendan  as  he  speaks.  Mike  continues  by  adding,"Black  folks  is  best." 

Joseph  just  looks  at  Mike  blankly  and  Brendan  frowns  at  the  final  remark.  The 
conversation  ends  with  Mike  laughing  loudly. 

Mike  has  apparently  determined  that  friendship  should  be  awarded  to  only  people 
of  the  same  race.  His  proclamation  gives  little  information  about  its  origins  but  the  focus 
here  is  on  understanding  the  impact  of  Mike's  declaration  on  Brendan,  who  appears  to  be 
perturbed.  Brendan  has  some  reason  to  look  irritated.  A black  boy  has  just  announced  that 
Brendan  cannot  be  friends  with  another  black  boy  because  Brendan  has  white  skin.  This 
occurs  despite  the  center's  consistent  message  that  all  children  can  be  friends  and  must  try 
to  get  along.  The  power  of  the  message  that  Mike  has  just  delivered  is  certainly  as  salient 
to  Brendan  as  the  messages  that  teachers  deliver  to  the  children,  especially  since  the  boys 
are  age  peers  and  Mike  and  Joseph  are  both  black.  Once  again  this  is  an  early  experience 
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for  a white  child  that  might  eventually  be  used  to  crystallize  a racist  mindset  and  maintain 
the  notion  that  friendships  are  appropriate  for  same-race  persons  only. 

Discussion 

Friendship  and  peer  relationships  are  critical  to  the  lives  of  young  children.  These 
relationships  supply  children  with  fundamental  social  skills,  assist  in  their  developing 
sense  of  self,  and  provide  them  with  a framework  of  social  structure.  Friendships  allow 
children  to  try  out  their  growing  social  skills  and  learn  the  wide  variety  of  social  roles  and 
statuses  available  in  their  society.  Moreover,  peer  relationships  among  young  children  are 
not  monolithic:  friendship  motivates  young  children  to  think  about  and  treat  friends  in  a 
different  way  from  mere  classmates  (Matsumoto,  Haan,  Yabrove,  Theodorou,  & Carney, 
1986).  Additionally,  children's  close  relationships  outside  their  immediate  family,  such  as 
the  associations  in  place  in  the  day  care  center,  are  quite  different  from  their  relations 
with  family  members  (Dunn,  1993).  This  indicates  that  children  differentiate  not  only 
between  friends  and  family,  but  between  different  types  of  relationships  within  age  peer 
groups.  Finally,  because  these  interactions  are  social  relationships,  necessarily  involving 
more  than  one  individual,  it  makes  sense  to  investigate  them  in  terms  of  the  social  nature. 
Each  actor  in  the  relation  is  not  independent  of  the  other,  suggesting  that  research  should 
move  away  from  the  assessment  of  individual  attitudes  and  toward  studies  of  group 
relations. 

These  early  friendships  are  precursors  to  the  relationships  that  may  form  later  in 
the  children's  lives.  The  people  that  children  form  relationships  with  at  this  stage  can 
influence  who  children  will  choose  to  bond  as  they  grow  up.  The  early  friendships  also 
inform  children  on  what  social  groups  are  suitable  for  them  and  what  groups  they  can 
expect  to  be  included  in  over  time.  Some  recent  research  suggests  that  these  early 
relationships  are  the  foundation  for  social  understanding,  influencing  self-evaluation, 
social  comparisons,  and  social  competence  (Dunn,  1993).  If  this  is  the  case  then 
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including  race  and  ethnicity  in  investigations  of  early  friendships  becomes  essential  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  race  relations  among  adults. 

My  study  shows  that  these  differences  are  at  least  in  part  delineated  by  racial  or 
ethnic  group  membership.  Race  and  ethnicity  inform  children,  not  only  about  who  is  an 
appropriate  friend,  but  also  about  the  proper  way  to  relate  to  members  of  other  racial  and 
ethnic  groups.  The  quality  of  children's  early  relationships  are  central  to  their  overall 
development  (Dunn,  1993)  making  race  and  ethnicity  central  for  broadening  our 
understanding  of  children's  lives.  Race  and  ethnicity  are  only  two  aspects  in  the  social 
world  of  children,  but  as  the  above  incidents  demonstrate,  these  two  aspects  of  social  life 
can  play  a pivotal  role  in  the  nature  of  children's  social  relations.  But  as  Dunn  insists,  the 
connections  between  racial  and  ethnic  relations  and  other  types  of  relationships  are  not 
simple:  they  depend  on  the  individuals  involved,  the  contexts  within  which  the 
relationships  evolve,  and  the  structure  of  the  larger  social  world  that  provides  the  social 
standards,  rules  and  opportunities  for  relationship  formation. 


CHAPTER  5 

USING  RACIAL-ETHNIC  CONCEPTS  TO  DEFINE  OTHERS 


Introduction 

In  this  chapter  the  focus  is  on  the  social  nature  of  each  episode  described  here,  in 
contrast  to  previous  research  that  concentrates  primarily  on  individuals.  Viewing  children 
in  an  individualistic  way  does  not  provide  enough  information  for  understanding  their 
creative  approaches  to  racial  thinking.  Just  as  in  adult  thought  systems,  children's  social 
knowledge  is  disorganized  and  inconsistent,  varying  from  situation  to  situation.  I paid 
particular  attention  to  how  children  adapted  their  activity  with  interacting  with  others  to 
show  that  the  formation  of  ideas  about  others  is  accomplished  in  a nonsystematic  way. 
Instead  of  assuming  that  racial  thinking  depends  on  careful,  consistent  and  cognitively 
consonant  internal  processes,  I show  that  the  process  of  acquiring  skill  with  race  consists 
more  of  learning  rules  and  exceptions  about  how  to  use  race. 

The  children  often  explored  the  complex  notions  of  skin  color,  hair  differences, 
and  facial  characteristics.  They  investigated  what  these  things  meant  and  utilized  racial- 
ethnic  interpretations  to  assess  differences  perceived  in  others.  Providing  meaning  for 
"other"'  in  contrast  to  "self  is  inextricable  from  the  definition  of  self.  As  I described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  ability  to  recognize  and  invest  meaning  in  "other"  provides  the 
necessary  contrast  to  give  substance  to  the  development  of  meanings  for  self. 

In  this  chapter  I show  how  children  have  made  use  of  their  conceptions  of  race 
and  ethnicity  to  define  both  others'  identities  and  others'  positions  and  statuses  in  the 
social  world.  For  the  children,  this  process  is  an  exploration  of  the  entire  realm  of 
differences,  not  merely  a technique  for  creating  discriminatory  behavior.  At  times,  others' 
race  and  ethnicity  are  used  in  contrast  with  the  child's  own  ethnic  background,  and  at 
times  race  is  used  during  conflict.  Much  of  the  attention  to  racial  and  ethnic  variation 
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revolves  around  either  physical  or  language  differences.  Children  did  not  limit  their 
exploration  of  others  to  only  other  children:  adults  were  also  included  in  interactions  that 
were  often  child-initiated. 

Using  Notions  of  Others'  Ethnic  Origins 

At  times  children  drew  on  their  stock  of  ethnic  and  racial  knowledge  to  offer 
explanation  for  others'  appearance,  particularly  if  those  others  were  perceived  to  look 
very  different  from  the  child.  Early  one  week,  Mindy  (4:  white/America)  engaged  me  in  a 
conversation  about  my  own  ethnic  heritage,  insisting  that  I was  an  Indian.  When  I asked 
her  why  she  thought  this,  Mindy  replied  that  it  was  because  I wore  my  long  dark  hair  in  a 
braid.  When  I explained  that  I was  not  an  Indian,  the  child  remarked  that  my  mother  must 
be  an  Indian.  I told  her  that  I braided  my  hair  because  it  made  me  hot,  and  she  replied, 

"Of  course,  all  Indians  braid  their  hair."  This  conversation  took  place  while  we  were 
waiting  for  Mindy's  parents  to  pick  her  up  from  school  and  she  had  been  looking  at 
picture  books  to  fill  the  time.  While  I noticed  that  there  were  many  books  in  the 
classroom  featuring  Native  Americans,  I did  not  note  that  she  had  been  reading  such  a 
book  prior  to  her  announcement  to  me.  Later  on,  however,  I discovered  what  I think  was 
the  source  of  her  reasoning  about  my  ancestry. 

One  afternoon  soon  after  Mindy's  remarks,  Felicia  is  sitting  in  my  lap  while  we 
watch  the  movie  "Peter  Pan"  on  a rainy  afternoon.  As  we  watch,  the  movie  gets  to  the 
part  where  Princess  Tiger  Lily  and  the  Indians  are  featured.  Suddenly,  Felicia  jumps  from 
my  lap,  races  around  to  the  back  of  the  rocking  chair,  grabs  my  hair  and  announces, 

"Debi  is  an  Indian!"  at  the  top  of  her  lungs.  Startled,  I turn  around  and  ask  her  what 
makes  her  say  that.  "You  have  Indian  hair,"  she  replies,  tugging  on  my  braid.  Once  again, 

I assure  the  girl  that  I am  not  an  Indian.  "Oh  yes  you  are,  see?"  she  says,  delighted,  lifting 
up  my  braid  and  almost  yanking  me  out  of  the  chair.  By  now  several  other  children  are 
watching.  Clearly  Felicia  has  seen  this  movie  before,  probably  with  Mindy,  and  has  made 
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the  connection  between  my  long  hair  and  the  status  of  Indian.  For  Felicia  there  is  little 
doubt  that  my  appearance  indicates  my  ethnicity,  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  wrong  in  her 
evaluation.  Mindy  also  is  convinced,  to  the  extent  that  she  is  willing  to  argue  with  me 
about  it.  My  assurances  that  I am  just  a plain  old  American  do  not  dissuade  either  of  the 
girls:  they  insist  that  my  family  is  Indian. 

These  two  children  show  an  awareness  not  only  of  what  makes  up  the  visible 
characteristics  of  race  and  ethnicity  but  also  insight  into  how  visible  markers  are  passed 
from  generation  to  generation.  They  demonstrate  a child's  ability  to  grasp  salient 
characteristics  of  a racial-ethnic  category  not  her  own  and  apply  them  to  categorize 
others  in  a collaborative  and  evolving  way.  The  consistency  in  their  explanations  for  my 
hairstyle  suggests  that  they  communicated  with  each  other  about  the  mystery  of  my 
ethnicity,  striving  to  place  me  in  a category  appropriate  to  my  appearance.  That  I am  not 
Indian  matters  little.  A category  was  needed  and  when  a reasonable  one  presented  itself  in 
the  movie  it  was  quickly  seized  upon  and  put  to  use.  At  least  two  other  children  shared  in 
this  ethnic  evaluation  process,  both  picking  up  on  the  intriguing  notion. 

Another  criterion  for  defining  others  is  facial  features.  In  the  next  example,  two 
children  use  eye  shape  to  delineate  otherness.  Robin  (4:  white/British)  and  Nicholas  (3.5: 
white)  run  up  to  me  on  the  playground,  holding  the  outer  comers  of  their  eyes  upward. 
They  are  giggling  furiously.  I ask  them,  "What  on  earth  are  you  guys?"  They  both  laugh 
and  Robin  says,  "We're  different  people.  Like  Lu."  Lu  is  a 4-year-old  Asian  classmate. 
Her  eyes  identify  her  as  different.  Her  Asian  ancestry  provides  the  two  white  children 
with  an  immediately  obvious  and  useful  method  for  delineating  difference. 

Language  Differences 

The  recognition  that  language  use  differs  also  provided  the  children  with  the 
opportunity  to  create  categories.  In  the  next  example,  children  engage  one  another  in 
teaching  about  each  other.  Late  one  afternoon  Corinne  (4:  biracial/white/African)  has 
positioned  herself  at  the  parent  pick-up  door,  as  a sort  of  sentinel.  She  greets  each  parent 
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as  they  arrive  to  pick  up  their  children,  calling  out  to  the  appropriate  child  to  alert  them 
that  their  parents  have  are  there.  She  never  misses,  correctly  matching  parents  with 
children,  except  when  the  people  involved  are  Asian.  As  each  Asian  parent  arrives, 
Corinne  calls  out  to  an  incorrect  Asian  child.  For  instance,  when  Ling's  father  appears  at 
the  door,  Corinne  cries  out,  "Lu,  your  daddy  is  here!"  After  each  "misidentification"  she 
giggles,  then  announces  loudly,  "Oh,  I'm  SOOO  sorry!",  and  calls  the  correct  child.  It  is 
clear  from  her  behavior  that  she  knows  she  is  misidentifying.  Her  actions  are  a game  that 
occupies  her  for  a solid  45  minutes.  Soon,  Lu's  dad  arrives,  prompting  Corinne  to  look  at 
Lu  with  a smile  on  her  face,  then  announce,  "Dao,  your  dad  is  here!"  She  laughs  aloud 
between  each  announcement,  laughing  even  harder  when  the  incorrectly  identified  child 
frowns  at  her.  She  does  not  play  this  game  with  the  non-Asian  kids.  Clearly  Corinne  has 
identified  these  children  as  members  of  a distinct  racial  group  and  she  plays  with  this 
idea,  actively  creating  a situation  that  accents  the  other  children's  Asian  ancestry.  That 
she  ignores  other  racial  groups,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  indicates  that  she  is  working 
on  her  notion  of  what  constitutes  Asian  people.  She  is  developing  her  ability  to 
differentiate  between  individuals  using  their  race  as  a marker.  Additionally,  she  works  on 
this  idea  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Foods  as  a Tool  for  Identifying  Others 

Ethnic  cooking,  and  the  names  of  ethnic  foods,  provided  some  children  with  tools 
for  defining  the  other.  Differences  between  what  some  children  ate  at  home  and  what  was 
served  at  the  day  care  center  became  an  opportunity  for  one  child  to  demonstrate  her 
knowledge  of  ethnicity  as  revealed  in  food  choices.  Here  a child's  knowledge  of  food 
quickly  transforms  an  interaction  between  her  and  several  others  into  an  opportunity  to 
share  language  differences. 

Lu  brought  Chinese  food  from  home  for  her  lunch  one  day,  showing  it  to  anyone 
who  demonstrated  an  interest.  The  dish  was  red-colored,  shredded  meat.  Crystal,  a 
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classroom  teacher,  asked  her,  "What  do  you  have  for  lunch  today,  Lu?"  inviting  the  child 
to  share  the  name  of  the  dish.  Lu  replied,  "I  don't  know.  It's  Chinese  food."  Crystal  smiles 
at  her,  laughing  slightly,  and  says,  "No  honey,  I know  it's  Chinese  food.  I was  wondering 
what  the  name  of  the  food  is.  Do  you  know  its  name?"  Crystal  obviously  thinks  that  Lu 
has  misunderstood  her  question. 

"I  know  what  it  is!"  William  (5:  Middle  Eastern)  joins  in,  excited.  "I  had  it  at 
Cheng-Li's  house."  Crystal  asks  him,  "Do  you  know  the  name?"  "No,"  he  replies,  looking 
dismayed,  "but  it's  good."  Again  Crystal  laughs,  returning  her  attention  to  Lu,  who  offers, 
"It's  yoo  soo."  [my  approximation  of  her  words].  Crystal  tries  to  repeat  the  words,  "Yoo 
soo,"  she  says,  looking  at  Lu.  The  child  laughs,  then  says,  "No,  it's  yoo  soo."  Lu  accents 
the  words  differently  and  has  a more  musical  quality  to  her  voice.  Crystal  tries  again,  and 
fails,  then  tries  four  more  times,  each  time  eliciting  a laugh  from  Lu.  Finally,  Lu  says, 
"That's  OK  Candy,  you  don't  speak  very  good  Chinese  because  you're  American."  Crystal 
agrees,  then  becomes  distracted  by  another  child's  request  to  open  a carton  of  milk. 

Lu  smiles  at  me,  holds  up  her  plate  and  invites,  "Try  it.  It's  wonderful."  I say 
"OK,"  then  go  to  the  kitchen  to  get  a spoon.  When  I return,  she  again  offers  me  her  plate 
but  first  says,  "Say  the  name."  I respond,  "Yoo  soo."  and  she  gets  a broad  smile.  "You 
speak  Chinese!"  she  marvels.  "Oh  goodness  no,"  I laugh,  wondering  what  it  was  that  I 
was  saying  in  Chinese,  "but  I really  like  Chinese  food."  I take  a tiny  portion  and  taste  it. 
The  dish  resembles  barbecue,  but  is  very  sweet.  "Yummy!"  I announce,  "Tastes  very 
good.  Did  you  make  it?"  I tease  Lu.  "No,"  she  giggles,  "my  Mommy  cooks  it."  I offer,  "It 
tastes  like  American  barbecue."  "Yes,"  she  agrees,  "but  it  isn't  American.  It's  Chinese." 

Other  children  quickly  pick  up  on  this  exchange  between  Lu,  Crystal,  and  I and 
begin  to  offer  food,  explaining  what  nationality  of  food  they  have  brought.  "Try  this!" 
Joshua  (4:  white/American)  exclaims  to  me.  "It's  peanut  butter.  That's  American  food,"  he 
explains  to  me.  "What  about  French  fries?"  William  (5:  white/Middle  Eastern)  demands. 
"Are  French  fries  from  France?"  he  wonders  aloud. 
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The  introduction  of  food  that  has  an  ethnicity  attached  to  it  quickly  becomes  a 
topic  for  much  discussion.  Foods  are  labeled  according  to  their  ethnic  origins  and 
questions  are  asked  about  where  food  comes  from  and  why  some  food  is  Chinese  and 
some  food  is  American.  The  discussion  continues  among  the  children  for  the  entire  lunch 
period  and  persists  until  after  nap  as  a playground  conversation  topic,  suggesting  that  this 
excitement  is  not  an  ephemeral  event  for  the  children.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  spread 
throughout  the  center  indicates  how  fascinated  young  children  are  with  differences.  The 
children  attach  ethnicity  to  all  manner  of  foods,  from  peas  to  bagels,  making  up  names  if 
an  appropriate  ethnicity  is  not  apparent.  More  importantly,  for  understanding  how 
ethnicity  is  used  to  identify  others,  I can  look  to  Lu's  explanation  of  Crystal's  lack  of 
ability  to  identify  or  pronounce  the  name  of  Lu's  food.  The  Asian  child  explained  this 
failure  as  a function  of  Crystal's  ethnicity.  Lu  reassures  Crystal,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
okay  that  Candance  cannot  mimic  the  Chinese  name  because  Crystal  is  American.  Lu  has 
accurately  identified  her  own  abilities  in  comparison  with  another's  ethnic  limitations. 

Manipulation  of  Others'  Behavior 

Definition  of  others  is  often  a prelude  to  efforts  to  control  or  manipulate  others, 
justification  for  the  need  to  influence  the  behavior  of  people.  As  I demonstrated  in 
another  chapter,  control  sometimes  necessitates  bringing  others  into  line,  forcing  them  to 
accept  a meaning  for  themselves  that  may  not  agree  with  the  meaning  they  have 
developed  on  their  own.  This  process  of  re -definition  can  help  dictate  the  behavior  of 
others,  affording  the  controlling  individual  more  power  to  create  or  influence 
relationships. 

Renee  (4:  white)  uses  this  power  to  influence  her  relationship  with  another  child, 
Corinne.  However,  Corinne's  response  to  Renee's  attempts  to  manipulate  and  define  her 
indicates  that  Corinne  is  unwilling  to  accept  Renee's  definition,  despite  the  power  of 
whiteness  that  Renee  evokes.  The  two  girls  are  playing  in  the  dress-up  area.  Renee  is 
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putting  on  a long  dress  and  a coat,  obviously  preparing  herself  for  a trip.  Corinne  is  not 
involved  yet  and  merely  sits  quietly,  watching  Renee  get  dressed.  As  Renee  finishes,  she 
approaches  Corinne  and  says,  "Let's  go.  We've  got  to  get  our  husbands  from  work." 
Corinne  brightens  at  this  invitation  joining  Renee  in  the  game.  They  both  fetch  purses 
from  the  dress-up  closet,  hang  them  on  their  arms  and  begin  to  parade  around  the  area. 
Corey  (4:  white)  studiously  ignores  them.  It  is  apparent  that  Renee  and  Corinne  are 
hoping  he  will  take  on  the  role  of  'husband'  and  join  in  the  game. 

When  no  "husbands"  are  forthcoming,  the  girls  abandon  their  game  and  begin  to 
play  mommies.  They  retrieve  dolls  from  a basket,  Renee  choosing  a white  doll  and 
Corinne  a dark-skinned  one.  Renee  puts  her  doll  down  on  the  rug  and  announces  that  she 
will  get  the  baby's  dinner  ready.  She  heads  for  the  kitchen.  Corinne  picks  up  Renee's  doll, 
announcing,  "I'll  watch  her  for  you."  Renee  immediately  returns  to  the  dress-up  area, 
frowning.  She  snatches  the  doll  from  Corinne  and  says,  "No.  You  can't  take  care  of  her. 
You're  from  Africa."  Corinne  frowns  back  at  Renee  and  says,  "So?  I'm  from  America 
too."  Renee  refuses  to  return  her  doll  to  Corinne,  who  is  still  holding  her  own  doll,  and 
insists,  "I  don't'  want  an  African  taking  care  of  her.  I want  an  American.  You're  not  an 
American,  anybody  can  see  that."  Corinne  retorts,  "Well,  I'm  an  American  too.  First  from 
Africa  and  then  America,"  She  glares  at  Renee,  "so  I can  take  care  of  her."  Renee  merely 
frowns  more  deeply  and  walks  away,  carrying  the  doll  with  her. 

At  this  point,  Corinne  begins  to  talk  to  herself.  She  fusses  and  fumes,  "I  am  TOO 
an  American,  and  an  African.  I know  French  and  I can  speak  English  and  I know 
African,"  she  announces  to  nobody  in  particular.  If  Renee  hears  this  diatribe,  she  gives  no 
outward  indication.  Corinne  continues  to  discuss  her  dual  identity  with  herself  and  finally 
declares,  "We  are  going  back  to  Africa!"  At  this  point  Renee  returns  to  the  dress-up  area. 
"My  daddy  is  going  to  get  a job  in  Africa."  Corinne  tells  Renee.  "So?"  Renee  retorts, " 
my  mommy's  going  to  be  a lawyer  and  she  can  sue  your  daddy  and  she'll  get  a job  in 
America.  And  that's  better  because  it's  in  America."  Corinne  replies,  "Uh  uh,"  and  shakes 
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her  head.  "Africa  is  first,  then  America."  Renee  shakes  her  head  no,  whereupon  Corinne 
tells  her,  "I  won't  be  your  friend  anymore."  Renee  pretends  to  ignore  her  and  continues  to 
play  with  her  doll.  She  sniffs,  "I  don't  care."  Corinne  repeats  her  threat,  but  Renee  ignores 
her.  Corinne  waits  a moment  for  a further  response  and  when  none  is  forthcoming  she 
departs,  proclaiming,  "I  am  NOT  Renee's  friend." 

This  is  a long  and  very  involved  interaction,  incorporating  race,  country  of  origin, 
and  language.  Renee  insists  not  only  that  America  is  best,  but  that  Corinne  can't  be 
American.  "Anybody  can  see  that,"  she  declares,  apparently  relying  on  both  her 
knowledge  of  Corinne's  origins  and  Corinne's  darker  skin  color  to  support  her  contention. 
Renee  accepts  Corinne's  African  origins  but  works  hard  to  negate  them,  implying  through 
her  rejection  of  Corinne's  ability  to  care  for  the  "baby"  that  there  is  something  about 
being  African  that  diminishes  abilities.  Renee's  is  redefining  Corinne  as  a less  than 
worthy  other  and  relies  on  ethnic  origins  to  accomplish  this  task. 

For  her  part,  Corinne  refuses  to  accept  this  new  signification  of  herself  and  works 
hard  to  deny  Renee's  meaning.  Corinne  invests  her  energy  in  identifying  herself  as  dual, 
both  African  and  American,  not  only  Black  but  also  white,  and  capable  of  speaking  two 
languages.  She  locates  her  identity  firmly  within  her  knowledge  of  her  own  origins, 
placing  particular  emphasis  on  her  father's  occupation  and  his  assumed  ability  to  get  a job 
in  Africa  so  that  the  family  can  return  there.  Not  only  is  she  not  confused,  she  includes 
considerable  detail  in  her  account  of  her  own  identity.  Finally,  to  top  the  whole  incident 
off,  Corinne  publicly  rejects  Renee's  friendship.  Both  children  are  adamant:  Renee  makes 
her  point  by  ignoring  Corinne,  who  steadfastly  refuses  to  be  ignored.  The  relationship  is 
imperiled  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  redefined  as  each  child  considers  the  nature  of  the 
other's  racial  and  ethnic  background  and  its  importance. 

A considerable  knowledge  of  personal  and  group  history  is  apparent  in  both  girls' 
behavior.  Corinne  and  Renee  recognize  that  Corinne's  origins  are  different  from,  and  can 
be  defined  as  inferior  to,  Renee's  origins.  There  is  no  argument  here.  What  appears  to 
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matter  most  is  the  element  of  ability  that  is  connected  to  those  origins.  Renee  insists  that 
ability  to  care  for  the  "baby"  is  limited  to  Americans  only,  that  Africans  are  not  suitable. 
Corinne  denies  that  this  is  the  case,  although  she  relies  on  her  dual  identity  as  American 
to  support  her  contention.  The  argument  quickly  dissolves  into  a debate  about  whose 
ethnic  origins  are  best,  a discourse  that,  for  Corinne,  takes  place  both  internally  and 
interactively.  A social  hierarchy  emerges  and  is  based  in  part  on  ethnic  origins,  and  in 
part  on  language.  Each  child  is  wrestling  with  the  idea  of  other  in  contrast  to  self. 

Identification  of  ethnic  others  is  not  always  so  complicated.  In  one  incident, 
ethnicity  initially  seemed  to  function  merely  as  a way  to  identify  another  person.  But  again, 
the  idea  of  ethnic  origin  as  an  appropriate  marker  for  the  identity  of  another  is  central.  Mike 
(5:  Black)  and  Lacey  (4:  white)  are  sitting  on  the  picnic  table,  coloring  and  cutting  out 
paper.  Crystal  (classroom  teacher)  is  sitting  with  them,  and  I am  on  a bench  a few  feet 
away.  Mike  pats  Lacey  on  her  arm  and,  pointing  to  Michael  (4:  Asian/multiethnic), 
remarks,  "Do  you  know  him?  Are  you  his  friend?"  Lacey  looks  at  Mike  for  a moment,  then 
looks  where  he  is  pointing.  Michael  is  on  top  of  the  slide,  ready  to  slide  down.  "Who?" 
Lacey  asks  Mike.  "Him,"  Mike  repeats,  "that  China  kid."  Lacey  spots  Jimmy  and  says  to 
Mike,  "Of  course,  silly.  I'm  everybody's  friend."  Mike  gazes  at  Lacey  without  smiling  and 
says,  "Even  Brendan?"  Mike  seems  very  serious  and  regards  Lacey  intently.  "Who?"  Lacey 
asks.  "Andrew,"  Mike  says  again,  "the  white  Brendan." 

Lacey  now  appears  to  be  annoyed  with  Mike's  questions.  She  says  to  him,  "Of 
course.  Why  are  you  asking  silly  questions?"  He  does  not  reply,  but  continues  to  look  at 
her.  A few  minutes  later,  Mike  picks  up  a pair  of  scissors  and  pinches  Lacey's  arm  in 
them.  "Stop  that!"  Lacey  commands.  Crystal  interrupts  the  children  immediately,  saying, 
"Michael!  Scissors  are  for  cutting  paper,  not  people."  Mike  looks  at  Crystal  and  tells  her, 

"I  wanted  to  see  what  she  look  like  underneath."  Crystal's  mouth  falls  open,  and  she  looks 
over  at  me,  alarmed.  She  regains  her  composure  quickly  and  tells  Mike,  "Lacey  looks  the 
same  underneath  as  you  do.  All  children  look  the  same  underneath."  Crystal  laughs  and 
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Mike  finally  smiles.  Lacey,  however,  is  not  amused  after  Mike's  attempt  to  remove  her 
arm,  and  she  leaves  the  table. 

Adult  involvement  in  this  incident  began  with  Crystal  preventing  Mike  from 
hurting  Lacey,  but  evolved  into  an  informal  lesson  on  the  similarity  of  people 
"underneath."  What  is  most  interesting  here  is  how  Mike  framed  his  description  of  the 
other  children  to  Lacey,  drawing  her  attention  to  them  by  describing  them  in  racial  terms. 
Finally,  Mike  ended  the  discourse  by  focusing  on  Lacey's  race. 

In  another  episode,  race  characteristics  are  used  as  part  of  a marriage  game.  The 
children  at  this  center,  similar  to  the  children  in  other  research  on  children's  lives 
(Thome,  1993;  Holmes,  1995),  discussed  marriage  and  potential  mates,  often  dressing  up 
as  "brides  and  grooms"  and  creating  pretend  households  complete  with  husbands  and 
wives.  In  one  of  these  encounters  skin  color  comparisons  play  a central  role. 

Karen  (5:  white)  and  Pete  (5:  Black)  are  sitting  next  to  each  other  at  lunch.  She  is 
holding  her  arm  next  to  his,  obviously  contrasting  her  pale  color  with  his  dark  skin.  Karen 
announces  to  him,  "I'll  marry  you  when  we  grow  up,  Pete.  I want  to  marry  a Black  man." 

She  then  giggles.  Fondly,  she  strokes  his  arm  and  smiles  at  him.  He  smiles  right  back  at 
her.  Neither  child  is  bothering  to  touch  their  lunch.  Instead  they  simply  sit  and  gaze  at 
each  other,  for  all  the  world  like  a couple  of  star-struck  lovers.  Their  expressions  make  it 
difficult  for  me  to  maintain  my  composure,  but  I remain  quiet  and  don't  attract  their 
attention. 

Karen  soon  switches  her  approach,  changing  from  arm  comparison  to  hair 
stroking.  She  pats  the  side  and  top  of  his  head,  stroking  it  gently  while  continuing  to 
smile.  Pete  shuts  his  eyes  and  continues  to  smile.  Soon  he  begins  to  hum  loudly,  getting  a 
goofy  look  on  his  face.  He  opens  his  eyes  and  looks  at  Karen  fondly.  She  says,  "I  like 
your  hair,  Pete."  He  just  smiles.  However,  Yung-Feng  is  sitting  on  Pete's  other  side, 
watching  Karen's  activity.  He  too  begins  to  stroke  Pete's  head.  Apparently  this  is  very 
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amusing  to  Yung-Feng,  and  he  begins  to  laugh.  The  head-patting  becomes  more 
boisterous. 

Karen  leans  forward  and  frowns  at  Y ung-Feng,  instructing  him  to  "Stop  it!"  He 
obeys  her,  but  the  begins  to  push  Pete's  head  from  side  to  side,  watching  Pete  intently. 
Yung-Feng  then  places  his  hands  on  Pete's  cheeks.  I cannot  tell  if  he  is  waiting  for  Pete  or 
Karen  to  interfere  or  merely  intensely  interested  in  the  contrast  between  his  pale  hands 
and  Pete's  dark  face.  Pete  finally  ends  the  interaction  by  bursting  into  laughter  and 
collapsing  onto  Karen.  Yung-Feng  also  erupts  in  laughter  and  the  three  children  dissolve 
into  silliness. 

All  three  children  are  working  with  complex  ideas.  Racial  membership  figures  for 
Karen  and  Pete,  who  are  using  marital  relationship  notions  also.  Not  content  with  merely 
professing  love  for  another  individual  and  saying  that  she  wants  to  marry  Pete,  Karen 
instead  stresses  that  she  wants  to  "marry  a Black  man."  This  is  an  explicit  and  directed 
recognition  of  both  her  own  race  and  Pete's.  While  her  attitude  toward  interracial 
relationships  do  not  yet  mirror  those  of  the  larger  society,  race  is  influencing  Karen's 
choice  of  a pretend  husband.  As  the  event  proceeds,  Yung-Feng  joins  in  and  also  appears 
to  compare  his  own  skin  color  with  Pete's.  The  notion  of  group  membership  and  the 
differences  comprising  this  membership  are  spreading. 

Adults  in  the  Role  of  Other 

Adult  interaction  is  usually  deemed  necessary  for  children  to  gain  explicit 
knowledge  of  race  and  ethnicity,  but  in  the  case  of  this  center,  adult  involvement  with  the 
children  was  somewhat  limited  in  both  scope  and  nature.  When  adults  did  engage  with 
children,  their  roles  were  either  that  of  parent,  caretaker,  or  teacher.  My  role  as  non- 
sanctioning other  enabled  me  to  observed  interactions  like  the  one  above  without 
compromising  its  integrity.  Ordinarily,  children  did  not  seek  out  adults  unless  they 
needed  something  (e.g.,  help  with  the  bathroom,  swing-pushing).  Children  at  the  center 
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could  not  avoid  adult  contact  at  all  times.  In  fact,  children  did  little  to  actively  avoid 
contact  with  adults,  unless  the  behavior  they  were  engaged  in  was  prohibited.  Most 
children  sought  out  individual  adult  attention  as  a prized  commodity.  My  lap  was 
particularly  valuable  since  I had  no  other  duties  to  force  me  away  from  individual  contact 
with  children.  Because  teacher  time  to  be  engaged  with  an  individual  time  was  so  rare, 
however,  a child  who  was  able  to  keep  a teacher  involved  in  an  interaction  (other  than 
discipline,  of  course)  was  accomplishing  a real  feat.  Eventually  even  the  shyest  child  was 
in  contact  with  an  adult,  usually  a teacher,  a Work/Study  employee  or  a parent.  For  one 
teacher,  contact  occasionally  involved  a discussion  of  her  ethnicity. 

Anne,  a classroom  teacher,  was  from  Britain  and  spoke  with  a distinctive  accent. 
One  rainy  afternoon  she  and  several  children  were  inside,  watching  a video  called  "The 
Great  Mouse  Detective."  The  characters  in  this  movie  are  British  and  spoke  with  a 
clipped,  exaggerated  accent.  As  Anne  and  the  children  watched,  Joshua  (4:  white)  turned 
to  Anne  and  said,  "Hey!  They  talk  like  you."  Other  children  immediately  join  in, 
proclaiming,  "Yeah,  they  all  talk  like  Anne,"  who  responds,  "Of  course  they  do.  They're 
British."  She  deepens  her  accent,  almost  mocking  the  speech  of  the  cartoon  characters. 
The  children  love  it  and  burst  into  laughter. 

Children  also  involved  other  adults  in  interaction,  using  the  Work/Study 
employees  as  combination  resource/playmates  on  occasion.  In  this  episode,  a 3-year-old 
is  in  charge.  Use  of  a language  other  than  English  also  takes  on  interactive  importance  for 
this  little  girl,  and  she  is  extending  it  to  include  an  adult.  Rita  (3.5:  white/Latina)  is  busily 
translating  a storybook  for  Heather,  a Work/Study  employee.  She  sits  next  to  Heather  on 
the  rug,  turning  the  books'  pages.  After  Heather  reads  each  page  in  English,  Rita  points  to 
the  pictures  of  the  various  animals  and  says  the  animal's  name  in  Spanish.  She  is  very 
engaging,  patiently  repeating  the  Spanish  until  Heather  repeats  it  to  her  satisfaction.  This 
is  a lesson  given  by  a three  year  old  to  a twenty  two  year  old  on  how  to  properly  speak 
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Spanish.  Rita  insists  that  Heather  say  the  Spanish  name  after  her,  repeating  it  until  Rita  is 
satisfied  that  Heather  has  mastered  the  word. 

As  in  the  definition  of  self,  race  and  skin  color  figured  strongly  in  children's 
identification  of  adult  others.  One  morning  Felicia  (3:  white)  observes  Claire's  mother  as 
she  drops  Claire  (5:  Black/African)  at  school.  Felicia  comments  to  me,  "Well.  Her  mom 
certainly  is  Black  too.  And  she's  wearing  boots."  Startled,  I regard  the  girl  with  a smile. 
"Sure  is."  I reply.  Felicia  gazes  after  Claire's  mother  for  a moment.  "You  know,"  she 
continues,  "Joseph's  mom  is  Black  and  she  has  really  weird  hair."  (Joseph's  parents  are 
from  the  Caribbean  and  wear  their  hair  in  dreadlocks).  I nod,  without  saying  anything, 
and  remain  sitting  with  the  girl.  "Well,  gotta  go!"  she  announces,  running  off. 

While  this  incident  took  only  a few  moments,  it  shows  how  one  very  young  child 
is  using  race  to  build  a social  category.  Felicia  associates  skin  color  with  family 
membership,  noticing  both  that  children  seem  to  always  match  their  parents  and  that 
these  parents  are  unlike  the  ones  she  is  familiar  with,  in  either  dress  or  hair  style.  Felicia 
is  laying  the  foundations  of  racial  categories  through  her  observations  of  these 
differences.  Who  they  look  like  provides  the  children  with  more  opportunity  for 
comparisons,  enabling  them  to  expand  their  notions  of  racial  group  membership. 

Yung-Feng's  father  arrives  early  one  day  to  pick  up  his  son  and  sits  with  us  at  the 
picnic  table  outside.  Yung-Feng  (3:  Asian)  is  playing  with  Jason  (3:  white/Middle 
Eastern)  and  when  he  spots  his  father  he  abandons  Jason  and  races  over  to  the  table. 

Jason  follows  and  both  boys  sit  close  to  Mr.  Y u.  Jason  asks  Mr.  Y u,  "Who  does  Y ung- 
Feng  look  like?"  The  man  thinks  for  a moment,  then  tells  the  child,  "He  looks  like  his 
mommy."  Mr.  Wong  looks  at  me  and  smiles.  Jason  continues,  "Who  does  Yung-Feng's 
mommy  look  like?"  Mr.  Wong  appears  puzzled  for  a moment,  then  smiles  and  says,  "She 
looks  like  Yung-Feng."  Jason  smiles  and  Yung-Feng  begins  to  laugh.  Mr.  Wong  then 
asks  Jason,  "What  does  your  mommy  look  like?"  The  boy  thinks  for  a moment,  then  says, 
"She  looks  like  me!" 
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This  discourse  involves  an  investigation  of  the  differences  between  Y ung-Feng's 
and  Jason's  appearance.  The  two  boys  are  similar  in  height  and  weight,  and  both  are  pale 
with  brown  eyes.  They're  inseparable  friends,  rarely  apart.  Visible  differences  consist  of 
eye  shape  and  hair  color,  with  Yung-Feng's  accented  English  providing  further  contrast. 
Jason  involves  Mr.  Wong  in  a discussion  of  whom  Y ung-Feng  resembles,  which 
eventually  leads  back  to  comments  on  his  own  appearance.  Like  much  of  the  conceptual 
development  among  children,  there  is  a game-like  quality  to  the  interaction.  Perhaps 
Jason  and  Y ung-Feng  are  extending  a conversation  they  had  with  each  other  and  draw 
Mr.  Wong  in  to  resolve  their  questions.  Important  here  is  the  fact  that  the  boys  show 
some  knowledge  about  the  continuity  in  racial  appearance  between  parents  and  children. 
Perhaps  they  are  experimenting  with  the  adult  to  confirm  their  thoughts  on  racial  and 
ethnic  characteristics. 

Actively  Teaching  about  Racial  Others 

From  time  to  time  adults  would  incorporate  race  or  ethnicity  into  their  own 
interactions  with  the  children.  For  the  most  part,  this  consisted  of  drawing  the  children's 
attention  to  racial  differences,  with  the  goal  of  encouraging  children  to  recognize  and 
value  the  variety  of  people  in  the  world.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  antibias  curriculum 
the  center  followed  and  with  the  mission  of  the  center,  which  stated  part  of  its  purpose  as 
the  promotion  of  positive  relations  among  a diversity  of  students. 

At  other  times,  adult  involvement  moves  beyond  teaching  positive  values  of 
differences.  Marcie,  a volunteer  at  the  center,  is  holding  Jason  (3:  biracial/white/Asian) 
on  her  lap.  He  is  from  another  classroom  and  is  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  another  child's 
mother.  Marcie's  task  was  to  bring  him  to  our  classroom  and  wait  until  he  was  collected. 
They  are  sitting  in  one  of  the  three  rockers  in  the  inside  free  play  area  and  I am  in  the 
other  rocker,  holding  Elizabeth  (3.5:  Asian/Chinese)  as  she  reads  a book.  Marcie 
comments  aloud  on  how  much  she  adores  Jason's  facial  features.  "I  just  love  those 
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Oriental  eyes  and  that  blonde  hair,"  she  coos,  making  conversation  with  me.  "He  is  just  so 
adorable."  I smile  and  nod,  watching  Jason,  but  saying  nothing.  "I  think  his  father  is  half- 
Japanese."  Marcie  continues.  "Isn't  it  strange  how  the  boy  got  blonde  hair?  I thought  that 
if  you  were  bi-racial  you  would  be  sure  to  have  black  or  brown  hair."  I finally  reply  and 
compliment  Jason's  appearance.  "You've  got  beautiful  hair,  sweetie."  I tell  him.  He 
merely  looks  at  me,  then  looks  at  the  door.  Marcie  continues  her  comments  about  him, 
but  does  not  address  him  directly. 

Outwardly,  Jason  appears  to  ignore  Marcie's  remarks.  He  is  watching  for  his  ride 
home  and  seems  to  be  unconcerned  with  Marcie  and  me.  However,  this  episode  suggests 
that  Marcie  believes  Jason  to  be  incapable  of  noticing  his  own  race.  She  seems  compelled 
to  highlight  his  unusual  appearance.  Her  comments  also  reveal  a belief  that  all  biracial 
children  must  have  similar  characteristics,  indicating  that  she  sees  race  in  terms  of  how  it 
is  physically  transmitted  to  the  biracial  child.  Neither  child  comments  to  us,  but  the 
experience  of  hearing  one  adult's  remarks  about  racial  characteristic  provides  both 
children  with  another  bit  of  information  about  race  and  its  meaning  in  the  larger  world. 

On  one  occasion  a teacher  made  use  of  overt  ethnic  differences  within  the  context 
of  a game  with  several  children.  Patricia,  an  African  American  classroom  teacher,  draws 
the  children  into  a game  of  follow-the-leader  and  uses  ethnicity  to  distinguish  between 
the  children. 

Eight  children,  Corinne  (4:  biracial/white/African),  Alex  (5:  white/Middle 
Eastern),  William  (4.5:  white/Middle  Eastern),  Nicholas  (3.5:  white),  Michael  (3: 
Asian/Chinese),  Renee  (4:  white),  Martha  (4:  biracial/Black/white),  and  Aaron  (5:  white) 
follow  Patricia,  around  on  the  playground.  Patricia  leads  the  group  single  file,  going 
through  a variety  of  motions  ( e.g.,  under  the  slide,  around  the  boat),  and  the  children 
imitate  her  movements.  They  are  having  an  excellent  time.  Patricia  soon  announces  to  the 
line  of  children  that  they  have  become  a "dragon."  Patricia  is  the  dragon's  head  and  the 
children  all  cluster  under  a large  sheet.  They  march  around  the  playground  like  a float  in 
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a Chinese  New  Year's  parade.  "Just  like  in  China!"  Patricia  declares.  They  parade  a 
minute  longer,  then  the  dragon  becomes  a game  on  the  slide.  The  children  come  out  from 
under  the  sheet  and  climb  the  ladder  to  the  slide.  Patricia  positions  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slide  with  Michelle,  a Work/Study  employee,  and  tells  the  children  that  they  are 
now  slices  of  bread.  When  they  slide  down,  Patricia  catches  them  in  the  sheet,  which  she 
now  refers  to  as  the  "toaster."  The  children  are  in  a complete  uproar  by  now,  having  a 
great  time.  The  other  teachers  watch,  smiling. 

First  down  the  slide  is  Aaron.  He  plops  onto  the  sheet  and  Patricia  announces, 
"Here's  a slice  of  German  brown  bread!"  Aaron  smiles  at  her  and  rushes  to  get  back  in 
line  for  another  turn.  Corinne  is  next.  "French  bread!"  Patricia  calls  out.  Corinne  erupts 
into  giggles  and  races  around  to  the  slide  again.  As  each  child  lands  on  the  sheet,  Patricia 
makes  up  another  ethnic  "bread"  name  for  them,  Michael  is  "Italian"  bread,  Elizabeth  a 
dumpling,  Renee  is  sourdough,  and  William  and  Alex  become  pita  bread.  Patricia  finally 
drops  the  sheet  and  goes  to  the  top  of  the  slide.  When  she  comes  down,  she  becomes 
"combread."  The  game  is  hilarious,  and  everyone  involved  is  roaring  with  laughter. 

Patricia  has  used  this  spontaneous  activity  to  incorporate  ethnic  concepts  into  her 
interaction  with  the  children.  She  makes  ethnicity  into  a game,  associating  it  with  various 
foods.  The  children  love  this  activity,  and  the  "breads"  that  they  were  named  during  the 
game  become  part  of  their  interactions  with  each  other  for  several  weeks  afterward.  I 
often  heard  children  identify  themselves  as  an  ethnic  "bread"  name  as  they  played  with 
each  other,  and  on  many  occasions  they  attempted  to  recreate  this  game.  It  has  been  both 
a great  hit  with  the  kids  and  a intense  experience  with  ethnic  categorization.  By  accenting 
the  children's  differences,  she  is  encouraging  them  to  explore  both  their  own  ethnic 
identity  and  that  of  others  in  a positive  and  interactive  way.  Moreover,  the  children  are 
incorporating  this  into  their  daily  lives  without  Patricia's  prompting,  recreating  the 
activity  without  adult  involvement.  What  started  as  a game  has  taken  on  more 
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significance  as  an  interactive  tool,  providing  the  children  with  a fun  way  to  include 
ethnicity  in  their  games. 

Patricia  often  made  use  of  her  time  with  the  children  to  introduce  race  and 
ethnicity  to  them.  On  another  occasion,  I observed  her  giving  "high  fives"  to  two  Asian 
brothers,  Michael  (3:  Asian/multiethnic),  Mitchell  (4:  Asian/multiethnic),  and  a third  boy 
who  is  standing  nearby,  Eli  (3:  Middle  Eastern).  Patricia  shows  the  three  boys  how  to 
give  high  fives,  slapping  their  palms  with  hers  while  they  have  their  hands  raised  in  the 
air.  She  then  teaches  them  to  "gimme  some  skin,"  softly  running  her  palm  over  the  boys' 
outstretched  hands.  Next  she  tells  them,  "Gimme  some  on  the  brown  side."  This  time 
instead  of  running  her  palm  across  theirs  she  uses  the  back  of  her  hand  and  runs  it  quickly 
across  all  three  boys'  palms.  When  they  look  a little  confused,  she  shows  them  the 
difference  between  the  palm  and  back  of  her  hand.  "See?"  she  tells  them,  "the  top  is 
brown  and  the  bottom  is  pink."  The  boys  view  her  hand,  then  look  at  the  own  hands, 
turning  them  over  and  back  to  compare.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  difference  for  the 
three.  The  children  are  pale-skinned  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  are  almost  identical  to 
the  backs.  Patricia,  seeing  their  puzzlement,  says,  "Never  mind!"  in  a happy  voice  and 
leaves  to  deal  with  another  child's  request  for  help.  Michael,  Mitchell,  and  Eli,  however, 
stay  where  they  are.  They  continue  to  compare  the  backs  and  palms  of  their  own  hands 
and  then  expand  this  activity  to  a comparison  of  each  others  hands.  After  a few  moments 
they  lose  interest  and  the  group  breaks  up. 

Over  the  eleven  months  of  observation  I saw  Patricia  engage  children  in 
interactions  that  incorporated  some  aspect  of  racial  or  ethnic  concepts  many  times.  She 
used  books,  games,  and  free  play  time  with  the  children  to  encourage  them  to  note 
difference  and  assign  meanings  to  these  differences.  It  is  certain  that  such  active 
conceptual  teaching  influenced  the  children.  Some  of  Patricia's  activity  took  on  life  of 
their  own  and  continued  among  the  children  without  Patricia's  involvement.  She  made 
race  and  ethnicity  a compelling  and  important  part  of  many  children's  experiences. 
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Teachers  Incorporating  Racial  and  Ethnic  Concepts  in  Everyday  Interaction 

Other  teachers  tried  to  include  racial  or  ethnic  concepts  in  lessons  and 
interactions.  In  this  episode,  Jeanne,  the  head  teacher,  is  reading  to  her  group  of  children, 
using  a book  featuring  children  of  many  colors  and  races  and  dressed  in  ethnic  costumes. 
She  encourages  them  to  look  at  the  book,  then  choose  who  on  the  pages  looks  the  most 
like  them.  This  is  a sharing  circle  activity,  and  Jeanne  is  in  charge.  One  by  one,  she  asks 
each  child,  "Do  you  see  your  color  here?"  First  is  Joseph  (4:  Black/Caribbean),  who 
immediately  says,  "I  see  Black."  Jeanne  asks  him  to  show  everyone  else.  He  gets  up  and 
comes  to  her,  then  points  to  the  two  Black  people  on  the  page.  Next,  Brendan  (5:  white) 
takes  a turn,  pointing  to  a picture  of  a red-haired  man  with  pale  skin.  Each  child  takes  a 
turn  and  each  accurately  identifies  a figure  in  the  book  that  looks  like  them.  However, 
they  don't  always  get  the  gender  matched.  Brianna  (3:  white)  selects  a blonde-haired, 
blue-eyed  little  boy  as  the  one  who  most  resembles  her. 

When  the  activity  is  concluded,  Jeanne  rises  and  goes  to  answer  a telephone  call. 
As  head  teacher  she  must  sometimes  take  calls  from  parents  and  other  adults.  When  she 
leaves  the  children  begin  their  own  activity.  Nobody  leaves  the  rug.  They  cluster  closer 
together,  however,  and  center  the  book  between  them.  Now  they  seem  eager  to  compare 
their  own  skin  colors  with  each  other.  The  white  children  busily  compare  their  arms  to 
those  of  the  Asian  children,  then  they  all  compare  to  each  other.  But  nobody  compares 
their  skin  color  to  Joseph,  who  sits  on  his  own. 

What  began  as  a teacher-led  activity  evolved  into  an  impromptu  comparison  of 
skin  color  between  the  members  of  the  group.  Once  the  teacher  left  the  area  the  nature  of 
the  activity  changed.  As  soon  as  the  children  were  in  charge,  the  focus  moved  from  an 
artificial  comparison  to  children  in  a book  to  a real-life  comparison  of  each  other's  skin. 
This  scene  points  out  the  potential  for  researchers  and  teachers  alike  to  underestimate 
children's  abilities  with  racial  concepts.  The  original  intent  of  the  activity,  to  identify  self. 
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was  transformed  into  an  activity  focused  on  comparing  self  to  others.  The  children  took 
the  racial  tools  provided  by  the  teacher  and  used  them  in  her  absence,  transforming  them 
for  a more  interactive  purpose.  This  means  that  the  children  were  able  to  see  that  others 
were  different  and  sought  to  categorize  the  differences,  a skill  that  egocentric 
preschoolers  are  not  supposed  to  have  achieved.  However,  these  children's  immersion  in 
the  diversity  of  the  center  used  their  experiences  to  create  an  opportunity  to  identify  racial 
others. 

In  another  activity,  ethnicity  enters  the  scene  as  a child  shares  her  experiences 
with  a sharing  circle.  There  are  ten  children  present,  the  teacher.  Crystal,  myself,  and  two 
Work/Study  employees.  Crystal  is  reading  aloud  from  a book  that  encourages  children  to 
think  about  themselves.  She  reads  the  entire  book  to  the  children,  then  closes  the  book 
and  asks,  "What  are  you  thinking  about?"  to  each  child.  The  children  share  their  thoughts, 
mostly  telling  stories  about  themselves.  As  each  child  speaks  the  others  listen  quietly. 
Corinne  (4:  Black/African)  sits  in  a Work/Study  employee's  lap.  When  Crystal  comes  to 
Corinne  and  asks  her  "What  are  you  thinking  about?",  the  girl  replies,  "Elephants." 

Crystal  raises  her  eyebrows  and  smiles.  "Elephants?"  Crystal  repeats,  waiting  for  Corinne 
to  continue.  "Yes,  elephants.  When  I was  in  Africa,  I saw  elephants  by  my  house.  The 
man  who  had  them  told  me  when  I was  bigger  I could  ride  them."  Cindy,  the  person 
holding  Corinne  in  her  lap,  smiles  in  disbelief,  shaking  her  head.  Crystal  notices  Cindy's 
reaction  to  Corinne's  story,  then  reminds  the  group,  "Corinne  is  from  Africa,  remember?" 
All  the  children  indicate  that  they  remember  and  one  offers  the  name  of  Corinne's  birth 
country.  Cindy  looks  embarrassed. 

The  reluctance  of  adults  to  believe  that  Corinne  is  from  Africa  is  strong.  On 
several  other  occasions  adults  who  were  new  to  the  center  remarked  that  Corinne  was 
confused  when  she  told  them  about  her  origins.  On  at  least  one  occasion  an  adult  told  the 
child  that  Corinne  must  be  incorrect.  When  Corinne  informed  this  parent  that  she  was 
from  Africa,  the  woman  replied,  "No  honey,  you're  African  American."  Of  course  neither 
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Corinne's  parents  nor  Corinne  identified  this  way,  but  to  the  strange  woman  the 
possibility  that  Corinne  was  indeed  African  was  impossible  to  accept.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  when  white  children  who  were  from  European  countries  announced  their 
ethnic  origins  to  newcomers,  not  one  adult  ever  expressed  doubt. 

Discussion 

The  children's  use  of  racial  and  ethnic  concepts  incorporates  many  aspects  of 
differences,  from  hair  color,  to  eye  shape,  to  skin  color  and  language.  The  number  and 
variety  of  factors  used  to  identify  other  children  and  adults  is  extremely  intricate.  In  some 
cases  identifying  others  by  race  or  ethnicity  involved  the  use  of  several  racial  or  ethnic 
characteristics  at  once,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  complex  categories  of  people. 
Categorization  by  racial  and  ethnic  characteristics  is  not  simplistic,  limited  to  comparing 
and  matching  skin  colors  or  engaging  in  racial  naming.  This  suggests  that  research 
relying  on  these  racial/ethnic  identifiers  as  the  only  way  to  tap  racial/ethnic  attitudes  are 
too  restricted  in  scope. 

For  example,  Y ung-Feng  and  Jason  could  have  limited  their  investigation  of 
differences  and  similarities  to  each  other.  There  were  enough  physical  and  cultural 
differences  between  the  two  boys  to  provide  ample  information  for  comparisons. 
However,  they  chose  to  involve  an  adult  in  their  conceptualizations,  drawing  Mr.  Wong 
into  the  discussion  by  requesting  information  on  which  family  member  each  child 
resembled.  This  shows  that  the  children  have  a sense  of  the  continuity  of  race  between 
family  members  and  a realization  that  this  continuity  extends  to  racial  groups  other  than 
their  own. 

In  other  cases,  children  identify  the  race  or  ethnicity  of  others  in  order  to  create  an 
opportunity  for  discourse.  They  are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  group  formation,  with 
groups  delineated  according  to  racial  characteristics.  Karen's  attention  to  Pete,  promising 
to  marry  him  when  they  were  grown  up,  involves  comparison  of  skin  color  and  active 
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recognition  of  his  membership  in  the  Black  race.  Karen  is  employing  race  to  keep  Pete 
close  to  her. 

In  their  interactions  with  adults,  children  areceive  multiple,  complex  messages 
about  the  meaning  of  race  and  ethnicity.  Obviously  these  are  important  concepts,  because 
teachers  incorporate  them  into  lessons  and  formal  discourse.  While  the  overt  goal  is  to 
teach  tolerance,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  children  from  taking  these  lessons  and 
consolidating  their  content  into  interactions  in  other  contexts.  Social  tools  provided  by  the 
adults  in  the  center  are  rapidly  transformed  by  the  children,  increasing  their  usefulness  for 
them.  Couple  this  creative  activity  with  the  ubiquitous  nature  of  racial  meanings  in  the 
larger  society  and  we  begin  to  see  a developing  world  within  which  race  and  ethnicity 
gain  tremendous  social  potential  and  meanings.  These  children  have  moved  past  mere 
curiosity  about  racial  and  ethnic  distinctions.  They  are  now  discovering  not  only  more 
subtle  meanings  for  race,  but  meanings  that  are  attached  to  other  social  categories  like 
gender  and  social  status.  Since  children  are  creative  and  adapt  these  racial  meanings  to  fit 
into  other  contexts,  we  can  expect  that  their  accumulation  of  this  knowledge  and 
experience  will  be  put  to  use  when  appropriate  opportunities  arise. 

The  children's  abilities  to  define  others  based  on  racial  and  ethnic  differences 
showed  great  sophistication  and  depth  of  experience.  This  is  not  surprising  given  that  the 
children  and  teacher  often  created  opportunities  to  incorporate  racial  and  ethnic  concepts 
into  their  daily  dealings  with  each  other.  Once  again,  there  is  ample  evidence  here  to 
support  the  point  that  very  young  children  will  make  extensive  use  of  race  and  ethnicity. 

All  they  need  is  to  be  given  opportunities  to  experiment  and  a variety  of  ethnic  and  racial 
others  to  form  relationships  with. 

Similar  to  the  experiences  for  children  in  a multiethnic  elementary  school  in 
England  (Troyna  and  Hatcher,  1992),  the  children  in  this  center  explore  a range  of  race- 
related  incidents.  Creating  meaning  for  racial  and  ethnic  meanings  was  conditional  on  the 
extent  and  character  of  contact  with  racial.  The  difference  for  my  study  is  that  the 
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children  were  not  limited  to  only  brief  or  occasional  experiences  with  racial  others. 
Contact  was  intense,  extremely  varied,  and  occurred  everyday.  This  contact  generated 
both  opportunities  to  recognize  differences  and  to  compare  and  contrast  racial  selves  with 
others.  The  elements  of  race  were  elaborate  and  generally  characterized  by  being 
contained  within  friendships,  giving  further  evidence  that  the  meanings  of  interactions 
between  children  can  best  be  understood  by  viewing  them  in  context  and  accounting  for 
the  social  processes  that  underlie  the  interactions.  These  children  were  able  to  take  and 
value  the  perspectives  of  others,  no  small  feat  for  a group  that  has  traditionally  been 
considered  incapable  of  even  recognizing  their  own  race. 


CHAPTER 6 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  study,  within  an  hour  of  beginning  observations,  I 
watched  this  next  scene.  Francisco,  a very  small  Latino  boy,  3 years  of  age,  is  playing 
with  a small  group  of  children.  He  suddenly  starts  a fight.  Francisco  pushes  Cheng-Li  (5: 
Asian/Chinese)  over  and  topples  the  boy's  Lego  tower.  Cheng-Li  begins  to  cry.  Francisco 
parks  himself  down  with  a white  girl  about  6 feet  away  from  the  Asian  boy.  He  declares, 

"I  don't  like  him.  He  looks  funny.  But  I like  you."  Francisco  pats  the  girl  on  the  face 
reassuringly.  A teacher  intervenes  as  soon  as  the  Asian  child's  cries  are  heard  and 
removes  both  boys  from  the  play  area,  taking  them  aside.  She  stoops  down  and  says, " 
Francisco,  you  need  to  be  good  friends  with  Cheng-Li.  You  need  to  work  it  out."  She 
remains  with  the  boys  but  they  make  no  move  to  reconcile.  Instead  they  just  glare  at  each 
other.  By  now  the  Asian  child  has  stopped  crying  and  stands  waiting  for  Francisco  to 
apologize.  But  he  never  offers  an  apology.  He  just  backs  away  slowly,  waiting  for  the 
teacher's  patience  to  wear  out.  He  is  soon  rewarded,  and  the  teacher  moves  away,  to  come 
speak  with  me.  She  tells  me  that  Francisco  is  in  a temper  today,  but  he  is  usually  not  like 
that. 

Worth  mentioning  here  is  my  initial  evaluation  of  this  incident.  I took  the 
teacher's  word  for  truth,  never  for  a moment  thinking  that  Francisco's  attack  on  the  Asian 
boy  was  racially  motivated.  In  my  notes  I wrote,  "It  seems  likely  that  this  little  boy  was 
tired  or  temperamental.  Three  year  olds  are  like  that  sometimes."  My  own  experiences 
raising  a child  are  joined  with  the  teacher's  explanation  of  Francisco's  behavior,  and  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  is  not  acting  racially.  Over  time,  however,  I 
discovered  that  Francisco  was  universally  ugly  to  Asian  children,  picking  fights  and 
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teasing  them  far  more  often  than  he  does  any  other  children.  Frankie  wasn't  tired  or 
cranky:  his  actions  were  directed  specifically  and  regularly  at  Asian  children. 

A central  theme  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  children's  lives  are  complicated  and 
involved.  Race  and  ethnicity,  in  all  their  variations,  are  integral  components  of  children's 
daily  living.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  research  process  I was  ready  to  disbelieve  that 
small  children  could  ever  behave  in  overtly  racist  ways.  My  findings  solidly  refute  my 
initial  presumption.  Once  I began  to  gather  in-depth  information  about  these  children, 
information  that  included  their  personal  histories  and  careful,  long-term  observations  of 
their  relations  with  others,  I realized  that  many  years  of  research  findings  and  my  own 
common  sense  ideas  were  inadequate. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  Gunnar  Myrdal  told  us  that  a system  of  "racial  etiquette" 
(Myrdal,  1964,  p.  612)  prevents  whites  from  truly  "knowing"  Blacks  like  they  know  other 
human  beings.  Because  contact  was  so  circumscribed  by  this  elaborate  etiquette  system, 
attempts  of  the  two  races  made  to  gain  genuine  knowledge  about  each  other  were 
stymied.  Each  remained  socially  ignorant  of  the  other,  relying  on  stereotypes  and 
historical  knowledge  to  inform  social  behavior. 

Myrdal  proposed  that  the  structure  of  this  complex  racial  etiquette  was  "un- 
American"  on  its  face.  But  this  structure  pervaded  everyday  life,  shaping  thought  and 
behavior  until  racism  assumed  a sort  of  normalcy  (in  the  sense  that  domestic  violence  is 
sometimes  considered  "normal"  in  its  frequency  and  level  of  acceptance)  for  both  groups. 
Social  expectations  that  race  mattered  became  conventional  behavior  in  the  sense  that 
very  few  people  questioned  or  even  acknowledged  the  extent  to  which  their  lives  were 
bound  up  in  and  controlled  by  this  structure.  According  to  Myrdal,  this  caste  etiquette, 
"indicates  the  split  in  the  American's  moral  personality"  (p.  615).  More  importantly,  the 
etiquette  set  up  a social  environment  in  which  racism  moved  away  from  being  a matter  of 
morality  toward  being  a undertaking  of  everyday  life. 
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The  pressures  of  this  system  of  unorganized,  informal  discrimination  and 
segregation  were  at  least  as  powerful  as  those  brought  to  bear  by  legal  measures.  In  fact, 
Myrdal  argues  that  the  everyday  pressures  exerted  great  influence  on  social  behavior, 
although  at  times  this  influence  could  be  modified  by  the  context  of  an  interaction 
between  Blacks  and  whites.  In  other  words,  Myrdal  suggested  more  than  50  years  ago 
that  the  context  of  everyday  life  in  a racist  society  was  critical  for  our  understandings  of 
race  relations.  For  contemporary  society,  context  becomes  even  more  important,  since 
race  relations  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer  merely  a Black  and  white  issue. 

While  legal  discrimination  against  Blacks  has  been  largely  eliminated,  the  vast 
social  pressures  remain  largely  intact.  These  pressures,  revealed  in  the  nature  and  tension 
of  contemporary  race  relations,  provide  people  in  our  society  with  the  necessary  social 
tools  for  guiding  interactive  behavior  and  interpreting  racial  conduct.  Children  are 
immersed  in  this  system  and  during  the  course  of  their  daily  interactions  with  other  they 
acquire  the  techniques  of  dealing  with  members  of  other  racial  groups.  My  research  has 
shown  how  widespread  racial  and  ethnic  concepts  are  in  children's  lives  and  how  they 
handle  the  complexity  of  these  concepts.  Particularly  important  for  understanding  race 
and  ethnicity  in  children's  lives  is  how  they  put  it  to  practical  use. 

Children:  Capable  Producers  of  Racial-Ethnic  Meaning 

In  this  study  I have  captured  the  richness  of  children's  racial-ethnic  experiences 
by  means  of  extensive  observation  on  their  daily  activities.  The  racialized  nature  of 
children's  interactions  only  becomes  fully  apparent  only  when  their  activities  are  viewed 
over  time  and  kept  contextually  bound.  Close  scrutiny  of  their  lives  reveals  they  are  at 
least  as  intricate  as  adults'  lives,  although  perhaps  not  as  detailed  due  to  children's  more 
limited  experience  with  the  world.  These  limitations  to  children's  experience  derive  from 
their  necessarily  brief  time  in  social  contact  with  others,  not  from  deficits  of  ability, 
engagement,  or  facility  with  social  interaction.  Despite  their  status  as  relatively  new 
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members  of  the  social  world,  children  develop  complex  social  capabilities  quickly  and 
completely.  The  data  presented  here  are  drawn  from  real  experience,  generated  in 
intimate  social  relationships  that  were  not  bound  by  artificial  methods.  I gained 
considerable  insight  into  the  role  of  racial  and  ethnic  concepts  in  children's  lives. 

One  concern  in  my  work  is  to  point  out  that  young  children's  ability  to  manage 
and  understand  the  social  world  is  not  nearly  as  limited  as  mainstream  theories  of 
development  would  have  us  believe.  Children  are  accomplished  at  deciphering  and 
manipulating  the  social  world  and  its  complexities.  They  begin  to  do  so  right  after  birth, 
quickly  establishing  social  relationships  with  their  immediate  caregivers  and  building 
social  understanding  up  from  this  base  (Vygotsky,  1978).  Interpersonal  experiences  are 
transformed  into  individual  ones,  not  the  other  way  around.  That  is,  children  have  social 
experience  first,  then  incorporate  these  experiences  into  an  overall  personal  framework  of 
social  action.  The  focus  on  process  is  important  because  this  transformation  is  a result  of 
many  interpersonal  events  taking  place  over  a long  period  of  time.  The  method  of  long- 
term, in-depth  observation  of  children's  everyday  lives  reveals  how  important  this  focus 
on  process  is  for  understanding  the  growth  of  racial  and  ethnic  concepts. 

The  notion  that  children  are  not  yet  connected  to  the  larger  social  world  does  not 
hold  up  under  observation  and  is  based  on  a profound  unfamiliarity  with  how  children 
relate  to  each  other  when  away  from  the  controlling  influence  of  adults.  Also, 
investigation  of  children's  activities  rarely  takes  place  within  the  children's  social  world. 

It  is  usually  detached  from  their  world,  in  the  interest  of  objectivity.  White  this 
detachment  can  increase  the  predictability  of  children's  behaviors,  it  also  introduces  an 
element  of  artificiality  to  research  findings.  In  addition,  both  perspectives  rely  on 
individually  focused,  cognitively-based  expectations  of  children's  social  abilities  and 
neglect  to  address  the  complexity  of  their  social  worlds. 

However,  race  is  not  a simple  matter.  Blumer  (1969:  138)  suggested  that  any 
sociological  variable  is,  on  examination,  "an  intricate  and  inner-moving  complex."  Dunn 
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(1993)  notes  that  children's  relationships  are  characterized  by  complexity  and 
multidimensionality,  even  within  their  own  families.  In  the  case  of  Jason  and  Dao,  for 
example,  the  interactions  were  not  only  complex  and  beyond  the  ability  of  adults  to 
comprehend,  but  also  evolving  over  time.  By  exploring  the  use  of  racial  and  ethnic 
concepts  within  the  child's  natural  world,  instead  of  trying  to  remove  either  the  child  or 
the  concepts  from  that  world,  we  glean  a more  complete  picture  of  how  children  view  and 
manipulate  racial-ethnic  concepts  and  understandings. 

For  most  children,  the  racial-ethnic  issues  arise  forcefully  within  the  context  of 
interaction  with  other  children.  Most  children  that  I observed  apparently  had  little 
experience  with  people  of  other  racial-ethnic  groups  outside  of  the  center.  For  these  very 
young  children,  who  are  having  their  first  extensive  social  experiences  outside  the  family, 
racial-ethnic  differences  became  powerful  identifiers  of  self  and  other.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  also  the  case  for  children  who  do  not  experience  such  a diverse  range  of  exposure 
to  racial  and  ethnic  ccharactersitics  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project.  However,  over 
eleven  months  of  observation  I watched  slowly  evolving  transformations  in  these  children 
in  their  racial-ethnic  explorations  and  understandings.  For  many  there  seemed  to  be  some 
increase  in  racial-ethnic  awareness.  Some,  like  Taleshia,  regularly  explored  racial 
identities  by  comparing  their  skin  color  with  that  of  others.  Others,  like  Renee,  faced 
dilemmas  about  self-image.  For  still  others,  racial/ethnic  matters  arose  intermittently  but 
these  matters  didn't  seem  to  be  as  central  to  everyday  relations.  There  was  wide  variation 
in  how  often  children  openly  expressed  or  indicated  racial/ethnic  understandings,  not 
only  between  different  children  but  also  within  individuals.  In  Renee's  case,  for  example, 
race  was  used  as  a method  of  self-identification  in  one  scene,  as  a way  to  define  a partner 
in  another,  and  as  an  exclusionary  tool  in  yet  another. 

To  fully  understand  the  importance  of  racial/ethnic  understandings  for  children, 
research  must  recognize  the  nuanced  complexity  and  interconnected  nature  of  their 
thinking  and  behavior.  Measures  of  concept  awareness  need  to  incorporate  not  only  the 
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cognitive  level  of  the  child  but  also  relationships  the  child  has  developed  in  social 
situations.  Corsaro  (1981)  has  proposed  that  conventional  cognitive-development  models 
do  not  offer  much  analysis  of  children's  communicative  skills  in  regard  to  status  issues. 
Peer  interaction  is  important  for  children  exploring  social  status.  Children  can  try  out 
what  social  authority  or  status  means  when  it  is  separated  from  the  bodies  of  the  adults 
and  older  siblings  they  may  be  in  contact  with  at  home  (Troyna  and  Hatcher,  1992). 
Social  status  and  its  accompanying  power  and  prestige  are  important  even  with  very 
young  children  at  a preschool.  In  the  classroom  hierarchy  teachers  hold  the  highest  status, 
and  children  acknowledge  this  by  acquiescing  to  teachers.  My  usual  position  as 
playmate-observer  was  affirmed  periodically;  I was  not  a teacher  in  the  children's  eyes. 
When  I approached  children  playing,  they  usually  did  not  alter  their  activity,  even  if  the 
activity  was  one  likely  to  be  sanctioned  by  a teacher.  The  rules  of  dealing  with  an  adult 
were  changed  in  my  case. 


Moral  and  Conventional  Social  Rules 

Judith  Smetana  points  out  that  a fundamental  task  of  childhood  is  to  develop 
comprehension  of  social  rules  (Smetana,  1993).  This  understanding  enables  children  to 
recognize  appropriate  social  behavior,  forming  the  foundation  for  organizing  behavior  in 
the  future.  Smetana's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  social  rules  and  her  conceptual  model 
for  understanding  the  differences  between  levels  of  social  rules  is  useful  for  making  my 
point  about  the  nature  of  race/ethnicity  in  children's  relationships. 

Smetana  differentiates  between  two  domains  of  social  rules:  moral  and  social- 
conventional.  Social-conventional  rules  are  those  drawn  from  the  behavioral  customs  of 
society.  Moral  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  issues  that  are  directly  related  to  others' 
welfare,  either  physical  or  emotional.  This  is  a primary  distinction,  one  that  has  guided 
research  on  attitudes  for  decades.  Further,  the  focus  in  research  has  been  almost  entirely 
on  the  moral  aspects  of  children's  race  relations  as  revealed  in  their  attitudes  toward  racial 
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discrimination.  However,  because  children  have  varied  social  experiences,  their  exposure 
to  and  understanding  of  the  many  rules  structuring  social  life  are  complex. 

According  to  Smetana,  children  do  not  treat  all  rules  the  same,  as  cognitively - 
based  theories  propose  (Piaget,  1965;  Kohlberg,  1969).  Her  model  of  rule  making  and 
following  behavior  proposes  that  children's  differing  experiences  inform  them  on  how  to 
make  decisions  about  what  constitutes  appropriate  social  behavior  in  varying  conditions. 
The  perceived  differences  between  moral  and  conventional  behavior  are  what  children 
rely  on  to  make  judgments  about  social  behavior.  Additionally,  children  as  young  as  age 
2 1/2  are  able  to  distinguish  between  moral  and  conventional  rules  (Smetana,  1985; 
Smetana  and  Braeges,  1990),  leading  me  to  suggest  that  the  children  at  the  day  care 
center  had  this  process  of  differentiation  well  in  hand. 

Before  I can  show  how  the  differentiation  between  moral  and  conventional  rules 
figures  in  children's  racial  experiences,  I must  explain  how  these  two  domains  are 
understood  in  the  literature.  First,  moral  rules  are  those  that  deal  with  issues  of  fairness 
and  hurting.  For  example,  children  quickly  come  to  realize  that  hitting  behavior  is 
universally  condemned  (at  least  for  them:  adults  are  exempt  from  this  particular  rule). 
Hitting  or  hurting  another  person  is  a transgression  of  a moral  rule  because  the  action  has 
direct  consequences  for  the  other  person.  Moral  rules  are  unchangeable,  binding  on  all 
persons,  and  pertain  to  all  situations,  with  the  wrongness  of  the  act  not  contingent  on 
either  the  context  of  the  interaction  or  the  companion  with  which  the  act  occurs. 
Conventional  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  their  changeable  nature, 
arbitrariness,  contextually  dependent.  They  are  constructed  from  knowledge  of  the 
society  and  its  norms  of  behavior.  One  simple  example  is  a conventional  rule  of  dress  in 
our  society,  that  girls  wear  dresses  and  boys  wear  pants.  This  is  changeable  across 
societies  and  is  not  dependent  on  a concern  for  the  welfare  of  girls  and  boys.  Instead,  this 
rule  is  mutable.  Breaking  it  usually  elicits  a distinctly  different  reaction  from  others  than 
would  breaking  the  rule  governing  a moral  behavior  such  as  hitting.  There  also  is  a third 
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domain,  prudential  rules,  but  these  usually  pertain  to  governing  the  physical  safety  of 
self.  An  example  of  a prudential  rule  would  be  to  carry  an  umbrella  if  the  skies  are  cloudy 
or  to  wear  a helmet  when  riding  a bicycle.  Breaking  one  of  these  rules  harms  only  the 
rule-breaker  and  has  little  or  no  impact  on  social  interactions. 

Research  on  how  children  employ  moral  and  conventional  rules  has  focused  more 
on  the  moral  aspects  of  rule-breaking  behavior.  That  is,  children  usually  are  asked  quick 
and  pointed  questions  on  the  "rightness"  or  "wrongness"  of  hypothetical  moral  situations. 
Then  their  answers  are  analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  comprehend  the 
moral  significance  of  the  rule  infraction.  The  Prisoner's  Dilemma  problem  is  a standard 
device  for  determining  moral  functioning.  According  to  some  scholars,  children  acquire 
morality  through  the  transmission  of  cultural  attitudes  (Turiel,  Killen,  & Helwig,  1987). 
That  is,  moral  behavior  comes  to  be  a part  of  children's  lives  as  it  is  filtered  to  them  by 
parents  and  other  significant  adults.  The  mechanism  for  this  transmission  is  the  regular 
practices  of  family  and  social  life,  which  provide  children  with  models  for  evaluating 
whether  a rule  is  moral  or  conventional.  Conventional  behavior,  I propose,  can  also  be 
transmitted  to  children  in  this  way.  A major  assumption  in  the  literature  on  children's 
racial  behaviors  is  that  race  is  moral  issue  and  can  best  be  understood  through  attempts  to 
determine  children's  level  of  moral  functioning.  I propose  that,  because  of  its 
imbeddedness  in  American  society,  race  and  racial  usages  are  really  matters  of 
conventional  behavior,  especially  for  young  children. 

One  question  that  has  been  little  addressed  in  this  research  is  the  issue  of  whether 
racial  distinctions,  including  prejudice  and  discrimination,  are  morally-  or 
conventionally-based  behaviors.  Issues  involving  race  pose  a dilemma  for  research 
because  of  the  changeable  nature  of  how  race  is  involved  in  creating  or  maintaining  social 
structure.  There  is  variation  both  within  and  across  societies.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  the  rights  of  individuals  have  been  at  least  partially  determined  by  relying  on 
racial  distinctions.  In  the  recent  past,  racial  minorities  were  afforded  fewer  and 
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diminished  civil  rights,  both  in  the  formal  and  informal  sectors  of  society.  While 
legislation  has  eliminated  the  formal  racial  distinctions,  our  society  continues  to  be 
characterized  by  informal,  conventional,  racially-based  distinctions. 

For  example.  Black  males  commonly  report  that  when  they  approach  a lone, 
white  female  in  a public  place,  she  more  often  than  not  reacts  with  an  overt  display  of 
fear.  Car  doors  are  locked,  purses  are  clutched,  and  streets  are  crossed  by  white  women  to 
avoid  contact  with  Black  men.  Their  behavior  is  conventional  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
automatic,  and  no  regard  is  given  by  the  white  women  for  the  potential  adverse  impact 
their  behavior  provides  for  Black  men.  White  women's  response  to  Black  men  usually 
does  not  derive  from  actual,  personal,  negative  experiences  with  them.  Instead  this 
behavior  relies  on  societal  messages  that  Black  men  are  dangerous  and  not  to  be  trusted. 
Recent  research  has  shown  that  these  messages,  often  in  the  form  of  negative  images  in 
the  media,  are  ubiquitous  and  unavoidable,  even  for  Blacks  that  have  achieved  all 
outward  signs  of  social  respectability  (Feagin  and  Sikes,  1994). 

The  ubiquitous  nature  of  everyday  racism,  coupled  with  negative  images  of 
Blacks  and  their  persisting  lower  social  status  in  American  society,  combines  with  the 
facility  most  children  have  with  concealing  sanctionable  behavior  from  adults  and  results 
in  race  becoming  a central  part  of  young  children's  social  repertoires.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  children  in  this  study,  who  were  immersed  in  a diverse  environment.  Racism  is 
conventional,  and  children  make  use  of  these  conventional  distinctions  to  structure  their 
behavior  toward  each  other.  These  children's  strategies  of  action  involved  the  use  of  race 
as  an  accepted  cultural  pattern.  Their  actions  incorporated  race  because  race  is  central  to 
the  larger  society's  way  of  life.  I use  the  term  strategy  here  in  the  same  way  that  Ann 
Swidler  (1986)  employs  it.  She  suggests  that  a social  strategy  is  not  a conscious  plan  for 
organizing  a distinct  action  but  rather  is,  "a  larger  chain  of  action  beginning  with  at  least 
some  pre-fabricated  links"  (Swidler,  1986,  p.  277).  Race  is  pre-fabricated  for  children  and 
it  makes  sense  for  them  to  use  it  in  their  daily  interactions.  For  them  there  is  little 
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dilemma  posed  by  race,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  Myrdal  proposed  was  characteristic  of 
American  society.  Briefly,  what  has  been  framed  as  a moral  issue  is  really  an  issue  of 
everyday  thinking,  no  longer  moral  but  conventional.  Racism  is  the  usual  state  of  affairs. 

Even  Myrdal  recognized  this  state  of  affairs,  although  he  chose  to  continue  to 
frame  racism  in  moral  terms.  He  proposed  that  after  the  Supreme  Court's  Brown  decision 
in  1954,  resistance  to  civil  rights  and  equality  for  Blacks  underwent  a resurgence.  Race 
relations  had  been  relatively  tranquil,  due  to  Black  acquiescence  to  Jim  Crow  Law  and 
constant  white  insistence  on  Black  inferior  social  position.  Yet  the  opposition  to  equality 
brought  on  by  Brown  had  a different  flavor,  according  to  Myrdal.  There  had  been  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  nature  of  racism  in  the  United  States,  one  that  had  transformed 
racism  from  a matter  of  economic  conflict  to  one  of  upholding  traditional  race  relations. 
Despite  his  acknowledgment  that  racism  had  undergone  a fundamental  change,  Myrdal 
retained  his  contention  that  the  "Negro  problem"  in  America  was  a moral  matter.  He 
stated. 


The  American  Negro  problem  is  a problem  in  the  heart  of  the  American.  It  is  there 
that  the  interracial  tension  has  its  focus.  It  is  there  that  the  decisive  struggle  goes 
on.  This  is  the  central  viewpoint  of  this  treatise.  Though  our  study  includes 
economic,  social,  and  political  race  relations,  at  bottom  our  problem  in  the  moral 
dilemma  of  the  American  — the  conflict  between  his  moral  valuations  on  various 
levels  of  consciousness  and  generality.  The  "American  Dilemma,"  referred  to  in 
the  title  of  this  book,  is  the  ever-raging  conflict  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
valuations  preserved  on  the  general  plane  which  we  shall  call  the  "American 
Creed,"  where  the  American  thinks,  talks,  and  acts  under  the  influence  of  high 
national  and  Christian  precepts,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  valuations  on  specific 
planes  of  individual  and  group  living,  where  personal  and  local  interests; 
economic,  social,  and  sexual  jealousies;  considerations  of  community  prestige  and 
conformity;  group  prejudice  against  particular  persons  or  types  of  people;  and  all 
sorts  of  miscellaneous  wants,  impulses,  and  habits  dominate  his  outlook.  (Myrdal, 
1964,  p.  xxi). 


My  contention  is  that  the  American  dilemma,  at  least  for  these  children,  is  not  so 
much  a matter  of  the  heart  as  it  is  a matter  of  the  "habits  of  the  heart"  (Bellah,  et  al., 
1987)  as  they  are  revealed  in  everyday  life.  It  is  the  "miscellaneous  wants,  impulses,  and 
habits"  characterizing  everyday  interactions  that  should  be  at  the  center  of  investigation. 
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Adult  Misconceptions 

Children's  construction  of  racial  attitudes  occurs  early  and  is  remarkably  similar  to 
the  attitudes  held  by  society  at  large.  Despite  the  sometimes  contradictory  nature  of 
research  findings,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  most  children  have  a solid  conception  of  race 
and  ethnicity  by  the  time  they  areabout  five.  In  fact,  even  children  who  have  had  little  or 
no  direct  contact  with  people  from  other  racialand  ethnic  groups  understand  the  social 
meaning  of  race  (George  and  Hoppe  1979;  Radke  and  Sutherland  1949;  Ramsey  1991). 
Children  are  exposed  to  racial  ideas  through  their  immersion  in  and  observation  of  the 
large  social  world.  Since  racism  exists  at  all  levels  of  society  and  is  interwoven  in  all 
aspects  of  American  social  life,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  alert  young  children  to  miss. 
Far  from  being  oblivious  to  race  and  racism,  children  are  inundated  with  it  from  the 
moment  they  enter  society.  It  is  unavoidable. 

Despite  this  evidence,  certain"common  sense"  conceptualization  of  children 
continues  to  drive  research.  Adults  often  experience  deep  denial  when  it  comes  to 
acknowledging  racism  in  children.  This  denial  is  beautifully  summed  up  in  a 1967  British 
report,  by  the  Plowden  Committee,  on  Children  in  Public  Schools.  They  concluded. 

Most  experienced  primary  school  teachers  do  not  think  that  colour  prejudice 
causes  much  difficulty.  Children  readily  accept  each  other  and  set  store  by  other 
qualities  in  their  classmates  than  the  colour  of  their  skin.  Some  echoes  of  adult 
values  and  prejudices  inevitably  invade  the  classroom  but  they  seldom  survive  for 
long  among  children.  It  is  among  the  neighbours  at  home  and  when  he  [sic] 
begins  to  enquire  about  jobs  that  the  coloured  child  [sic]  faces  the  realities  of  the 
society  into  which  his  parents  have  brought  him  (The  Plowden  Report,  paragraph 
179). 

This  conclusion  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  reaction  that  the  director  of  the  center 
had,  upon  learning  that  Carla,  a 3-year-old  child,  had  used  explicit  racial  slurs  (the 
"nigger"  incident).  He  immediately  set  out  to  discover  the  source  of  the  child's  behavior, 
assuming  that  she  had  learned  it  at  home.  However,  when  the  parents  were  called  in  they 
denied  ever  using  such  language  around  their  daughter.  They  blamed  a "redneck" 
neighbor  and  his  child.  Another  parent,  curious  about  my  research,  informed  me  that  her 
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daughter  would  never  do  such  things,  just  like  all  little  children.  "If  you  didn't  teach  them 
about  it  they  wouldn't  notice."  "It,"  of  course,  is  race. 

Adults  are  concerned  about  the  impact  of  racial  relations  on  children's  social 
development,  but  often  fail  to  understand  the  importance  of  race  for  children.  This  failure 
to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  race  in  children's  lives  arises  from  the  twin  adult 
convictions  that  children  are  naive  and  that  color  blindness  is  not  only  desirable  but 
achievable.  To  reach  this  goal,  most  white  adults  verbally  discourage  children  from 
recognizing  that  skin  color  is  a critical  social  marker.  With  the  exception  of  the  one 
African  American  teacher  at  the  center,  all  adults  involved  in  this  study  were  surprised  or 
shocked  with  the  results  of  this  research.  The  goal  denies  the  clearly  racially  divided 
world  that  kids  observe  and  function  in  on  a daily  basis.  Frankly  put,  most  adults  insist 
that  race  doesn't  matter  while  all  around  them  children  see  ample  and  compelling 
evidence  that  race  matters  very  much  indeed.  One  practical  response  to  this  ideological 
contradiction  for  children  is  to  conceal  the  creation  of  their  own  race-based  relationships, 
at  least  while  the  prying  eyes  of  adults  are  on  them.  This  enables  them  to  reproduce  the 
racial/ethnic  hierarchy  in  their  own  relationships,  without  interference  from  adults  whose 
agenda  is  to  ignore  the  conventional  use  of  race  and  concentrate  on  the  moral  meanings 
of  race-  and  ethnicity-based  behaviors. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  adult  conceptual  bias  is  seen  in  the 
assumption  that  all  children  experience  life  events  in  the  same  way.  This  perception  of 
children  leaves  unaddressed  the  wide  variation  in  children's  life  experiences  and  coping 
skills  and  perpetuates  the  theory  that  children  are  all  the  same.  Yet  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  this  just  is  not  so.  For  example,  a large  literature  has  demonstrated  that 
Black  children  tend  to  be  "precocious"  about  race.  In  his  development  of  a model  of 
Black  child  socialization,  William  Cross  Jr.  relies  on  W.E.B.  DuBois'  notion  of  dual 
identity.  Cross  discusses  the  "bicultural  competence"  that  American  Blacks  develop  out 
of  the  necessity  of  living  in  close  proximity  to  whites  (Cross,  1991).  Black  children  are 
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more  adept  at  negotiating  race  and  racial  structures.  This  is  not  surprising  once  the  deeply 
racist  nature  of  American  society  is  acknowledged.  Black  children  are  fully  functioning 
members  of  a society  that  automatically  reduces  them  and  their  potential  due  to  their 
group  membership.  They  are  immersed  in  a society  that  continually  presents  them  with 
negative  images  of  Blacks.  To  survive,  they  must  develop  skills  that  can  guide  them 
through  life  with  a minimum  of  damage.  The  accumulation  of  experience  with  race  and 
racism  influences  young  Black  children,  as  it  does  adults,  helping  them  to  develop  an 
array  of  techniques  for  dealing  with  racial  situations  (Feagin  and  Sikes,  1994).  Indeed,  at 
3 1/2  years  of  age,  Taleshia  had  already  developed  a wide  variety  of  coping  techniques 
for  dealing  with  the  racially-based  onslaught  of  her  peers,  from  active  resistance  to 
passive  withdrawal.  How  she  managed  her  life  was  inextricably  bound  to  how  racism 
shapes  the  social  character  of  her  world. 

Like  the  conception  of  children  as  socially  naive,  the  racially  naive  child  is  an 
adult  construction,  a sort  of  wishful  thinking  that  is  not  borne  out  by  observation.  Adult 
bias  in  general  leans  in  favor  of  viewing  children  as  innocent  and  in  need  of  protection. 

Race  and  Ethnicity  in  Children's  Social  Hierarchy 

Regarding  the  racial-ethnic  hierarchy,  young  children  often  understand  that  in 
U.S.  society  higher  status  is  awarded  to  white  people.  Many  understand  that  by  virtue  of 
skin  color,  whites  are  accorded  more  power,  control,  and  prestige.  Very  young  children 
have  the  racial  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  out  interactions  in  which  race  is  salient.  The 
possession  of  this  knowledge  is  situational,  and  children  are  capable  of  making  the  basis 
of  interaction  race-based  or  not-race-based,  according  to  their  own  evaluations  of 
appropriateness. 

The  social  conventions  of  race  hierarchy  are  as  clearly  observable  as  are  those  of 
the  age  hierarchy.  Almost  any  child  with  a little  experience  at  observing  the  world  can 
explain  to  any  adult  that  children  have  a different  status  in  society.  Most  children  can 
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provide  descriptions  of  this  status  in  great  detail.  Since  this  idea  of  hierarchy,  or  ranking, 
of  society  is  familiar  to  children  through  their  recognition  of  their  own  subordinate  status, 
even  a child  that  has  had  only  limited  exposure  to  the  society  at  large  could  be  expected 
to  have  observed  and  recognized  the  racial  hierarchy  in  action.  The  media,  parental 
behavior,  peer  attitudes,  and  experience  with  other  adults  all  provide  children  with  a 
wealth  of  information  about  how  United  States  society  is  structured.  Hence,  very  young 
children's  social  judgments  can  be  expected  to  include  at  least  an  inchoate  recognition  of 
race  relations  and  whites'  superior  position  within  the  racial  structure. 

What  the  children  did  in  this  preschool  setting  is  doubtless  not  unique  but  likely  to 
be  repeated  in  other  diverse  settings.  Even  the  traditional  literature  accepts  the  fact  that 
children  display  prejudice  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  school,  but  offers  no  explanation 
about  the  acquisition  of  this  prejudice  beyond  imitation  of  parental  behavior.  We  would 
expect  continuity  of  the  children's  racial-ethnic  categories  across  settings,  for  children 
reveal  a readiness  to  employ  their  knowledge  of  race  and  ethnicity. 

The  observed  episodes  underscore  numerous  problems  in  traditional  theories  of 
child  development.  Researchers  too  often  conclude  that  children  do  not  have  the 
cognitive  capabilities  to  understand  race  because  children  often  fail  cognivitely-based 
tests.  However,  a few  surveys  and  observations  of  children  in  natural  settings,  such  as  in 
this  research,  demonstrate  that  children  as  young  as  three  have  constant,  well-defined, 
and  negative  biases  toward  racial/ethnic  others  (Ramsey  1987).  Rather  than  insisting  that 
young  children  do  not  understand  racial-ethnic  ideas  because  they  fail  to  reproduce  these 
concepts  in  mature  ways,  researchers  should  determine  the  extent  to  which  racial-ethnic 
concepts  — as  used  in  daily  interaction  — are  salient  definers  of  children's  social  reality. 
Research  on  young  children's  use  of  gender  concepts  demonstrates  that  the  more  a 
research  design  allows  entry  to  the  real  life  of  children,  the  more  that  research  can  answer 
questions  about  the  nature  of  race  and  ethnicity  in  action  in  children's  everyday  lives 
(Thorne,  1992). 
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Anne  Wilson  (1987)  suggests  that  the  wider  social  skills  acquired  after  entry  to 
school  complicate  investigation  on  how  children  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  race  and 
ethnicity.  It  is  this  wider  exposure  that  facilitates  investigation,  because  it  is  through 
social  interaction  that  children  begin  to  actively  construct  race,  complex  racial  identity, 
and  racial  relations  with  each  other  and  reveal  this  developing  knowledge  to  adults. 
Wilson  suggests  this  herself  later  in  the  text  when  she  offers  this: 

It  is  not  difficult  to  offer  hypotheses  about  why  even  young  children  develop  clear 
and  complex  category  sets  in  the  context  of  poverty,  racial  tension  and  racial 
diversity.  Where  there  is  a wide  range  of  skin  colours  and  cultures  and  where  the 
child's  everyday  linguistic  experience  is  not  sheltered  by  euphemism,  racial 
categorization  is  likely  to  be  open  and  to  the  point"  (Wilson,  1987,  p.  105). 

In  her  work,  Wilson  focuses  on  messages  that  mixed-race  children  receive  from  their 

home  environment.  She  gives  little  attention  to  the  barrage  of  racial  messages  sent  out  by 

the  society  at  large,  adhering  instead  to  the  assumption  that  children  do  not  understand 

"euphemisms"  about  race  until  their  are  older.  She  proposes  that  in  the  more  middle- 

class,  white  setting  a mixed  race  child  will  receive  a more  limited  exposure  to  racial  slurs, 

implying  that  this  is  the  primary  mechanism  for  children  to  learn  about  race  and  employ  it 

in  their  everyday  lives.  The  middle  classes,  Wilson  seems  to  assume,  are  more  subtle 

about  their  racism,  making  it  more  difficult  for  children  to  acquire  the  proper  tools  for 

both  creating  racism  and  dealing  with  it.  My  research  suggests  that  racial  concepts  are 

accessible  and  easily  worked  into  daily  life  among  preschoolers  of  all  social  classes. 

Approaches  to  Understanding  Race  in  Children's  Lives 
There  is  a strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  researchers  who  study  children  to  rely  on 
traditional  theories  and  tests  of  development  to  explain  children's  behavior.  These 
traditional  theories  generally  have  little  room  for  individual  variation  or 
class/race/ gender-based  differences  in  children's  responses  to  test  situations,  nor  can  they 
account  for  the  enormous  variability  in  children's  experiences. 
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An  accompanying  assumption  in  this  paradigm  that  all  children  behave  more  or  less  the 
same  way  is  the  pervasive  belief  that  children  actually  behave  and  think  in  the  ways  that 
adults  describe.  As  I have  pointed  out  before,  a predominant  theory  of  a children's  minds 
is  formulated  largely  from  careful  measurement  of  their  failures  to  achieve  adults  levels 
and  forms  of  thought.  The  classic  doll  tests,  modeled  on  the  Clark's  pioneering  work  in 
the  1930s  and  1940s,  are  still  in  use  and  continue  provide  contradictory  information  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  children's  racial  knowledge. 

A deterministic  and  romanticized  model  of  childhood  as  an  idyllic  time  devoid  of 
stress  and  responsibility  is  largely  responsible  for  the  misinterpretations  of  some  scholars 
who  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  "hurried  child"  theorists  (Elkind,  1981).  However,  the 
"hurried  child,"  one  who  is  forced  by  social  pressures  to  grow  up  too  quickly  and  forego 
the  innocence  of  childhood,  is  a myth.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  childhood 
in  the  past  was  as  tough  or  tougher  on  kids  than  it  is  today  (Aries,  1962).  Additionally, 
childhood  is  experienced  differentially  by  children  in  different  social  classes  (Dunn, 

1993;  Lynott  and  Logue,  1987).  Children  are  not  socially  naive  and  inexperienced,  but 
develop  complex  social  skills  for  dealing  with  a variety  of  people  and  situations  that  they 
are  likely  to  encounter  throughout  their  lives.  The  way  that  we  view  children's  lives  needs 
to  incorporate  the  complexity  of  the  world  that  they  build  for  themselves. 

In  their  examination  of  children's  development  of  role  categories  and  social 
organization,  Nicholas  Emler  and  Julie  Dickinson  suggest  that  all  people  are  "amateur 
sociologists"  by  necessity  (Emler  and  Dickinson,  1993).  The  fact  that  each  and  every  day 
all  people  must  negotiate  the  social  world,  making  decisions  about  a huge  variety  of 
social  interactions,  creates  a need  in  each  individual  for  social  analysis  skills.  They 
suggest  that  the  larger  social  structures  of  status  and  inequality  facilitate  these  everyday 
interactions,  because  these  structures  provide  us  with  knowledge  of  how  people  come  to 
occupy  their  social  positions  and  what  is  expected  of  us  in  our  relations  with  others.  In 
addition  to  wealth  and  prestige  as  social  organizers,  race  is  a central  to  American  social 
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relations,  hence  any  theory  that  seeks  to  explain  children's  understanding  of  social 
structure  must  include  race  relations. 

Young  children  explain  income  and  status  inequality  by  drawing  on  their 
observations  that  some  people  are  treated  differently  than  others  and  that  this  differential 
treatment  revolves  around  the  power  and  value  of  various  occupations  (Tajfel,  1984). 
Observation  of  American  society  quickly  reveals  the  importance  of  race  as  a social 
organizer.  However,  racial  structure  is  rarely  offered  in  explanation  for  the  differences, 
even  by  adults.  Individualistic  explanations  for  why  some  people  are  more  powerful  or 
important  than  others  are  relied  upon,  even  into  adulthood  (Dickinson,  1986).  The 
importance  of  social  structure  is  rarely  acknowledged  beyond  references  to  vague  forces 
like  "political  power"  or  "market  forces." 

If  3-  to  5-year-old  children  can  explain  class  and  occupational  differences,  as 
earlier  research  concludes,  then  it  is  not  surprising  that  my  research  shows  they  can 
interpret  racial  differences.  Emler  and  Dickinson  also  suggest  that  these  explanations  are 
the  result  of  a process  of  social  consensus.  Consensus  building  occurs  as  children  use  race 
to  organize  their  play  space,  like  Rita  did  when  she  invented  her  rule  that  Spanish 
language  use  was  necessary  for  entry  into  a play  area.  Consensus  is  not  clear-cut, 
however,  but  changes  as  the  social  knowledge  of  race  and  ethnicity  changes,  over  time 
and  with  much  practice.  Everyday  discourse  provides  children  with  reasons  for  why 
race/ethnicity  is  important  and  when  it  can  reasonably  be  included  as  justification  for 
social  action.  The  social  toolbox  is  wide  open  and  ready  for  children  to  use  as  their  skills 
develop.  When  the  nature  of  everyday  discourse  is  laden  with  racial  meanings,  and 
stresses  the  critical  importance  of  race,  children  too  will  make  much  practical  use  of  that 
discourse  in  everyday  life. 
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